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" Pere JOSEPHINE CRAIG KINNEY AND EUGENE BERGEN, 
PAUL STASSEVITCH, respectively seven and thirteen years old, whe have been chosen by Louis Persinger 
ECILIA HAN . nductor, photographed in front of the as recipients of the two scholarships he is offering this year at the Cleveland Institute 
a mitoses fameus palace of Prince Vorontsoff of Music. Both youngsters have had only one year training. The scholarships entitle 
j. The violinist opened Daschkoff in the Crimea, on the south them to one lesson a week for a year with Mr. Persinger at the Cleveland Institute. 
cason in Amsterde with ap , J 
sites i" . hoes : vs O, coast of the Black Sea. Mr. Stassevitch 
pearance with the Concertgeboux ’ . 
hy, an : ee rari Nhs F ul , spent most of his time in the Crimea 
wsira, under the direction engel a = . dc , 
’ s while abroad this isi summer 
g. Later in the season, Miss Hansen , pe 
heard again in Holland, als: 
mdmama, Germany and other coun 


cs this sah ius fe 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 


\ rPYAVIS 
sianenagin® semidhce WILLIAM ARKWELI with one of his pupils in Monterey, Cal., 
this summer. Many of Mr. Schofield’s 


cnor, who ts now on a tour ) 
7 sa cs ak : baritone, voice builder and coach, who 

est. Une of ms engage has moved to larger and more preten pupils came East to study with him dur 
7a) e m Chicago on November } 


York mg the winter season 
1 performance of The Elijah with 


iy] 


the Chicago Apollo Clu 


7 
Middle 


tious studios m eu 
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HAROLD LAND 
photographed with Stephen ( Rich 
while attending the last Alumni Day of 
New Vork University. Mr. Land is a 
lite member of the N. Y. U. Alumni As 
sociation and was soloist of the glee cluh ARTHUR KRAFT, 
during his college days, at which time at his summer home in Arcadia, Mich, In the group picture the tenor 
Deems Taylor was conductor, Frank is shown (second from right) with a group of teachers, and (below) 
Bibb accompanist, and Reinald Werren ma solo hike of 150 miles which he took through the chain of lakes 
rath musical advisor. trround Michigan at the close of his summer session. 
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RALPH ANGELL, 


who opened his season on 
October 10 with a series 
of seven concerts with 
Charles Hackett, tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. On each pro- 
gram Mr. Angell con- 
tributed two groups of 
solos. The dates were as 
follows: October 10, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; 14, 
Portsmouth, O.; 16, At- 
lantic City; 22, St. Louts, 
Mo.; 24, Danville, Ill.; 
28, Lafayette, Ind., and 
31, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


IRMA SWIFT, CHRISTINE LOOS 
MARIANNE GONITCH coloratura soprano, photographed while as Ortrud in Lohengrin, in which role she appeared with marked success at the 
: : owes cee ae es riding in Central Park this past summer Municipal Opera House, Saarbriicken, Germany, at the beginning of the present sea- 
soprano, photographed at Biarritz. She before leaving for Chicago for her son. The Saarbriicken Zeitung commends her in the following terms: “Christine Loos 
sailed on the Ile de France on Novem- vacation. sang the role of Ortrud with a voice that is clear and strong and which takes the 
ber 1 and is due to arrive in New York dangerous high notes without loss of beauty or deviation from pitch.” Miss Loos is 
on November 6. Miss Gonitch will sing also commended in no uncertain terms by the musical and technical personnel of the 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera nee opera house. Stage Manager Zimmermann said: “Just continue as you have begun; I 
Company and also gre concerts in the ’ do not need to give you instruction; your own talent is your best guide.’ General 
United States, including a New York ; Manager Schiiler: “You have not only an unusually dramatic voice, you are also a 
recital. splendid actress.” Dr. Lederer, conductor: “You are very gifted, endowed with a 7 
F great talent as you have just proved, and we will soon offer you another role 
Steckel, assistant conductor: “In spite of the fact that you are a foreigner, your German 
is clearer and more easily understood than that of some of our native Germans here.” 


+ RUTH KEMPER *> 
with Mrs. J. B. Putnam, enjoying a short 
rest in Munich at the close of the Salzburg 
Festival. The violinist, who, during her re- 
cent tour of Europe, played in London, Paris, 
Vienna and other important musical centers, 
appeared at the Festival in the capacity of 
conductor, directing a performance of the 
Mozart symphony in E flat, No. 39, “with 
skill, temperament and insight” (Salzburger 

Volksblatt). 


WALTER CHARMBURY, 
pianist and teacher, with studios in 
New York, who played the Coronation 
over WOR last night. Mr. Charmbury 
will be heard in recital at the Essex 
County Country Club in East Orange, 
N. J., on November 8, and at Hanover, 

Pa., on November 26. 


UNIVERSAL SONG CLASS AT 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Top row: Mrs. Frederick Haywood 
(left) and Mr. Haywood (center) 
with Glenn Woods (right end). The 
class was a gratifying success, much 
valuable work having been achieved. 
(Photo by M. L. Cohn Co.) 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Secured 


New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL STUDIOS, 
YORK PARIS 
J. H. DUVAL 


Mactize Duval is now teaching. in Italy 
OICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


INC. 


NEW MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 


Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIET TE MICHELSON 
IANIST 
Member of Faculty 2 the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminG Her Private CLasses 
Sherman Square Studios 
West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


160 





TORRENS 


SINGING 


MRS. L. A 
TEACHER OF 
Studios: 
57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


29 West 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Viotinist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 

American String Quartet, Available 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C 


Member of 
for Concerts. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
East 16I1st Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 


MRS 


850 





. M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 


Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


Residence: 





AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpeciAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York Tel.: Penn: 


SALVATORE 


2634 


1425 Broadway, 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 


Telephones : 2634 and Humboldt 


m. . 


Pennsylvania 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New Yor! 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certiriep TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
anp Musica. History 
Melody Way, —. ss for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; ub! School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan it House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLACING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


MME. 


Metropolitan 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





A. H. TROUK 

Pupil of 

Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 

Max RostHat anv GiseLtta Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 


PROF. 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FEstivaL 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West SSth Street, 


Studio: New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 
Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





SSPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT er AyD TEACHER 
SINGIN 
144 East Pan Street, “oa York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Wadsworth 4433 


Jessiz B. 
Telephone 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Neidlinger, ese 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. , Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES- Cone RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 

225 West 99th Street New York City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 


20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N.Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


oe Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votce, HarmMony aNnD 
CoMPoOsITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - + New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Blidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th New York 


OF 


Street, Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
~ nama me an Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New "Vork 
hone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to gradual development of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


es GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


122 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone Academy 2560 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: New York 





ME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End 


Between 


Avenue 
78th Streets 
New York 


77th and 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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’ TOMARS |; 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
‘ voices under 


E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
11 - a 68th St. 


Voice trials by ew York 
Endicott 5654 


appointment only 


: MARGOLIS «ft 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Phone: 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL eon masic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 5420 


® KYZER stk ~ icriox 


Home Tel.: 


? SHAFFENER 


° 
New York 


Havemeyer 4027 





RAN 
28 East fon St., 


ARTHUR WARWICK 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School 





for Boys 


113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


COEN RAAD V. BOS 








ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, Berlin, Germany 
BARONESS 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 Bt., 
Tel. Cree 1617 








Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York x Y. 


ALBERTO 


BIMBON] 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 





MUSICAL 


J LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


4 Former leader 
London String Quartet 

E Specializing in 
CHamMBerR Music CLasses 

§ ae Congress Hotel, 


W. 69th St.. New York 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 


Circle 4384 
Telephone i 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥. Phone; 10021 River 








Studio 704-5 
Steinway Hall, New York 








“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
cS RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





nome MO WE sie, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT |. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jon&s, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing’ ete. 
{New Yerk: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
/Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
jAtlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916-——Loecust 5133-—Dial 




















Stupios 


2-4464 





Tee 
SINGING 


WARFORD 
EKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





—— 


cones 


PaNIST 





OAP reams 








RUDOLPH REUTER 


IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chieage 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: -— Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363. New York 





UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT -DODA, Manager 
855 West End Avenue, New York City 


Suite 8-B—Hours 2 to 5 


Phone Clarkson 8853 





COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRA 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. ‘a0 fa. N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
Artist | loony 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. 
Lawrence and many other successful 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano 


P>aPN 





Address: 


r>ERrOZ 





Voice 


Teacher of Lucille 
singers. Studio: 





Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious, Talented Pupils Accepted 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N. Y. C. 











Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


~ ‘¥ veins 
Schon of ey 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Or ist 


Organist aia Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER «~~. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
69 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuarRe Stoupios: 160 W. 78rd St., New York City 
Tel. : _Trafelgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 





Columbia 

















2 PSZSZPE 





Pam | 


i 





RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenop: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“‘Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’-—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 

















LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


| JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 








Pupils accepted at the Block 
School, Lyon & Healy Bldg., 
CG hicago 





oe 
R 
H 
oO 
r SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
— Plainfield 9299 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
Met.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 








Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “Sc: 


718 Steinway Hall, Wednesday afts. 
hone: Circle 5231 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocai and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 





DBECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert Violinist and 1.acher 
R intervigws Thursdays , 3:30 
ecture Recita 
A Studio 610 STEINW AY HALL, “NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 





BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


OICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIN E COAGHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 3016 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin, 
Formerly of the Imperial Opers io Moscow wand leading 
opera houses in Reese R b: 

Serafin and Keussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., New ‘York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 














MME. 
imn CROXTON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hote! 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICB BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 











VIGTOR HARRIS ™“: 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
- 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Vou Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLSEES EDWARDS 
5s 


the f 
and DE ‘LUCA. Studio 803, ST . 
113 West 57th St.. New Yerk. th Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


hts, L. |. 





AC PANIST 
3626—78th Street, Jackson Hel 
Telephone: Havemeyer 
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xGOODWIN 


Teacher af Piano—Accompanist 
= W. 86th &., N. Y. Tel. 5380 Schuyler 
or Studio 2A, Sherman Sq. Studios, 160 W. 13d St., N. Y. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH | ¢ 


VIOLINIST AND COM 
Member Faoulty Zechwer-Hahn —o_ =, Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 








MME, JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
124 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
ge ype? SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 








VOICES aarrvervene sy PLACED AND 
ELOPED 


Coaching in Press and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
ACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial yo A 

MUSICAL CLA 
BR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Studios 
533 West End Ave, N. Y. C. 
229 East 10th S&., N. Y. C. 





T hones 
Susquehanna 0719 Algonquin 0092 


VIOLA KLAISS 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia Tel. Columbia 4673 








ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the Singing and 


Speaking Voic 
STEINWAY HA NEW YORK 
Phones: Circle 2916—Raymond 6795 
JoLy anp AvGUST—LUCERNE-IN-MAINBE 

“Her pupils are a reflection of her 
own exquisite art.’"’—(Press Notice.) 


weacemn SCHOLARSHIPS 


A Er Iheatre 





Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 
the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art and 
Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 
Musica) Stock Training and Theatre appearances 
while learning, stressing Artistry, 
Personality. Debuts and Engagements. 
For Catalogue and auditions advise 
SporeTary, ALVIENS BUILDING aND 


Wa. A. Brapr 
Sie Joux 
Martin -Harver 


THEATER 
4. J. SuunERtT 66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





: BENDITZKY 


38445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
TBACHER OF SINGING 
3 West 50th St., New York. Tel: Vol 





7858 


COURIER 


FREDERICK GROMWEED 


te ee ate AND auc. 
65 East 175th St., Tel. Bingham 8529 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and y -— * 
1314 Riverside Drive. N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7 





# SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N.Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Decatur 5026 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 
4 EAST 12TH STREET 
Tel.: Stuyvesant 0793 
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MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Private — once in 


re. Pe bes poy we. 
Studio—87 Hamilton ig an New _ ge City 
Apptication By Mat Prergrerp 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — Rag wy 
600 West 115th Street New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 1981 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


WEINBERG |- 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


B Studio: ze West 89th St., New York 
hone: Schuyler 7160 


me 


Blair Neale 


Instruction- 
That- Builds 

Pianist 
———— 
Accompanist 


2231 Broadway 
New York 
Exclusively for 
Edward Johnson 


rare 
3614 
Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 
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Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ 


pr 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 





203 W. 40th Street, New York City 











RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN hg tw 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHO! 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 118¢ 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue 














Orchestra of Chicago 
Chicago, Iil. 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Oomplete Preparation for Concert, Opera end Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar bees 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
M 
1428 a Opera House a Yerk 
Phone: 








Pennsylvania 2634 





WALTER CHARMBURY 


PIANIST 


STUDIO: 611 STEINWAY HALL, 
Tel. Circle 4056 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains. * Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall ew York, N. Y. 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANS. rhe) ce Pag ed 1 ore 
it. k— 
STUDIOS: 115 ‘Leverich St.. Hempstead, L. I. N.Y 
Tel.: Hempstead 2735 
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JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 
Mgt.: Judson Radio Program Corp. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


ty of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel:: Endicott 6658 
Vietor Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 
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D 
i CONCERT SOPRANO 
T 
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1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 





ROLAND CREAN 
aaa my ya ~~ le 
MosioaL Director: NP INT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

BNSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. HUNTINGTON WoopMAN 
Theory, Composition 
New Address: 230 W. 59th St. 
New York Tel. Circle 5329 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Catalog post free on application 
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HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Style Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios Tel. : 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y 
PENN 2634 








BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 
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Joint Recitals 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


PIANIST 
Teacher of Piano 





Baltimore, Md. 








Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 
113 West 57th Street 
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Circle 9952 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist H 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, NY 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Metropolitan 


Opens 


With Manon Lescaut 


Opera House Crowded With Customary Resplendent Audience—Bor1, 
Gigli, De Luca, Serafin Are Stars of the Premiere. 


One of the annual events close to the heart 
of every native New Yorker, and many other 
persons as well, is the reopening each au- 
tumn of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

This is accomplished with much social 
eclat, the fashionables turning out in full 
force for the occasion and the daily news- 
papers featuring those folk out of ‘all pro- 
portion to their true importance in an edi- 
fice given over to operatic art. 

And yet, one should not fling a jibe at the 
fashionables, for it is from their ranks that 
the Metropolitan chooses its board of direc- 
tors and its boxholders, and without the 
financial guarantees of those personages, our 
opera house would not be able to exist and 
to give performances on its present dignified 
and lavish scale. 

In former times, when state dress and 
gaudy jewels were more cultivated by 
women than they are now, the Metropolitan 
Opera House audience used to present a 
truly dazzling spectacle on the opening 
night. In these days there is not so much 
positive brilliance visible to the eye, but 
nevertheless an air of quiet magnificence and 
a sense of sure social status distinguished 
the premiere of last Monday evening. 

Everybody seemed happy that the Metro- 
politan is to regale us for six months or so 
with the procession of singers and operas to 
which we have become accustomed, only a 
few new names being in the roster of vocal- 
ists, and the “novelties” consisting almost 
entirely of revivals of old works. 

But there is no use in barking at the moon 
and the material offered by the Metropolitan 
during the winter, at least has the advantage 
of rich investiture, and presentation by an 


AC we 


experienced yocal force, conductors, and or- 
chestra. 

If one cavils at the Metropolitan for not 
introducing more new operas, those in art- 
istic charge of the institution might reply: 

“Show us a great new opera here or abroad 
and we shall procure it.” The answer would 
have to be silence. Practically all the novel- 
ties heard at the Metropolitan during recent 
years were not accepted by the public or the 
critics. 

All these conditions being well understood, 
the audience of last Monday did not concern 
itself much with abstract and ethical ques- 
tions, but settled down to the specific enjoy- 
ment of listening to \Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut, sung in the main by artists whose 
popularity here has been long established. 

Such names as those of Lucrezia Bori, 
3eniamino Gigli, and Giuseppe De Luca 
were in themselves a source of familiar an- 
ticipation to a first night Metropolitan audi- 
ence, and emphasis was added through the 
functioning of the accomplished Tullio Sera- 
fin as the conductor of the occasion. 

Mme. Bori had made her original debut 
here as Manon Lescaut (Puccini version) in 
1912, when that opera also opened the Met- 
ropolitan season. Not until last Monday 
evening had the diva appeared in New York 
again as the ill fated heroine of the tale by 
Abbé Prevost. 

It was to be expected that Mme. Bori 
would deck out the role with all possible 
vocal and personal graces and she did not 
disappointment her audience. Looking fetch- 
ing in her earlier elaborate costumes, and 
conducting herself with all the necessary co- 
quetry and charm in those scenes, Mme. 


we 


a —— 


GATTI AND HIS ARTISTIC AVIARY 


The collector of songbirds is here depicted by Gianni Viafora, in the act of releasing 
his pets for the season, greatly to the delight of the faithful fanciers. 


Bori showed her versatility by presenting an 
appealingly tragic figure in the last act, 
when her singing and acting were fraught 
with convincing pathos. She is in splendid 
fettle this autumn, her voice having all its 
freshness and her fluent singing art revealing 
all its customary skill and finish. 

Beniamino Gigli, the ever popular incum- 
bent of the role of Des Grieux, filled the 
Metropolitan spaces with his usual outpour- 
ing of accomplished and golden song, and it 
was good to note that he too returns in su- 
perlative form. His voice never seemed more 
rounded, more lyrical, or more exquisitely 
controlled than last Monday. Each tone and 
phrase came forth a perfectly molded exam- 
oh of singing art. 

Gigli is a sincere and resourceful actor 
and he suggested all the fervent warmth and 
youthful impulsiveness which are necessary 
to make the role of Des Grieux register con- 
vincingly. 

\s for Giuseppe de Luca, what shall one 
say at this late day about his silken tones, his 
polished delivery, and his delightful comedy 
presentation of the rascally but rollicking 
Lescaut? All the familiar and beloved 
phases of De Luca’s talents were in striking 
evidence. 

The trio of distinguished artists had a 
tremendously enthusiastic reception and ap- 
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plause during the acts and recalls after cur- 
tain falls testified to the fact that the Metro- 
politan patrons had lost no degree of admi- 
ration for their long established favorites. 

In the lesser roles, other old acquaintances 
were Messrs. Ludikar, Bada, Tedesco, Picco, 
Cehanovsky. 

Newcomers, too, introduced themselves in 
the persons of Eleanor la Mance, mezzo so- 
prano, and Alfredo Gandolfi, basso. It is not 
the custom of the MusicaL Courter to make 
definite estimates of debutants at their first 
appearance on the boards of the Metropoli- 
tan. Pardonable initial nervousness must be 
conquered by them and further roles pre- 
sented, in order to permit their full capabili- 
ties to be judged impartially. Suffice it to 
say at this time, that within the limited op- 
portunities afforded by very small parts, Miss 
la Mance exhibited an attractive person and 
a voice agreeable in quality, while Signor 
Gandolfi suggested useful histrionic and tonal 
experience. 

A tower of artistic strength, as always, 
was Tullio Serafin with his trusty baton. He 
retains his temperamental intensity and 
searching musical response as the seasons go 
on, and whatever drama, lyricism, and beauty 
of tune and color are to be found in Puccini’s 
score, were proclaimed with devotion and edi- 

(Continued on page 21) 





Schonber?, Variations 


Hissed 


at First New York Hearin3, 


Stokowski Makes Speech of Protest—Is Supported by Majority of 
Audience. 


A most remarkable occurrence character- 
ized the opening New York concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
on Tuesday evening of last week. 

Arnold Schonberg’s Variations for or- 
chestra (first heard in Berlin in 1928 and 
in Philadelphia recently) was the second 
number on the program. At the end of 
the piece, part of the audience applauded, 
and of the remainder, quite a number voiced 
dissatisfaction by hissing. 

Thereupon Leopold Stokowski, the con- 
ductor, faced his listeners and made a plat- 
form speech in which he deplored the out- 
burst, said he intended to go on giving what 
he considered the best of the old and new 
music, and suggested as there was a large 
waiting list of would-be subscribers to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts here, the 
present patrons, if unwilling to endorse his 
plan, should step aside and make room for 
those who are more open minded. More 
applause greeted his address, but there was 
also some sullen silence from those who re- 
sented his admonitory remarks. 

[A further description of the incident, the 
text of the Stokowski lecture, and a critical 
review of the Schonberg music will be 
found in Leonard Liebling’s regular depart- 
ment on another page of the MusICAL 
Courter.—Ed. } 

The orchestra fine 


was in its customary 


the Schénberg Variations 
all the advantage of a highly conscientious 
and truly virtuoso performance. It goes 
without saying, too, that Stokowski, a warm 
apostle of advanced thought and style in 
music, put all his searching intelligence and 
musical responsiveness at the service of the 
Schénberg composition. 

Schubert’s C major symphony opened the 
program, and all the beauties of the immor- 
tal pages came to splendid hearing, with 
full, rich tone, polished phrasing, and bril- 
liant technic on the part of the accomplished 
players. 

Stokowski’s interpretation departed here 
and there from the customary acceptations 
in that regard but they were not radical 
enough to justify critical hair splitting. It 
is not the least interesting experience of 
concert going to commune with the various 
interpretations of the chief conductors. 
Stokowski never offends the musical sense 
of the listener. 

The final number was the Meistersinger 
Prelude, given with the requisite splendor, 
pomp, and lyrical circumstance. 

No hissing greeted Schubert or W agner, 
although plenty of it used to be heard in 
Europe when the then perplexing music of 
the latter first exploded upon the amazed 
and shocked audiences of former generations. 


fettle and gave 





Yeatman Griffith | Engaged for Two Weeks’ Session of 
Vocal Master Classes, January 6 to 20, at MacPhail School 


internationally eminent 
New York City, has 
MacPhail School of 
Minn., to conduct a 
Vocal Master Classes 
and Students, from 


Yeatman Griffith, 
vocal pedagogue of 
been engaged by the 
Music, Minneapolis, 
two weeks’ session of 
for Teachers, Singers, 
January 6 to January 20, William MacPhail, 
president of the school, in a recent interview 
stated: “Following Yeatman Griffith’s suc- 
cessful appearance before the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association six years ago, 
when he created a sensation, there have been 
many calls for his return. After persistent 


effort he has been secured as guest teacher. 

I have realized for some time that if it were 
possible to secure Yeatman Griffith for the 
northwest there would be a large enrollment 
for his instruction, but my most generous 
forecast was insignificant compared to the 
demand that has followed our first announce 
ment.” 

The work in the 
these two weeks in 
on by Mrs. 
husband’s 
Blunt, 


New York studios for 
January will be carried 
Yeatman Griffith, who is her 
associate teacher, and Euphemia 
assistant teacher. 


 Radoiph Wasliicer Asunives Wesemaker Collection 


The late Rodman Wanamaker’s collection 
of sixty-five rare stringed instruments and 
bows has been purchased by Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, president of the Wurlitzer Company. 
The collection was bought from Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, former concert-master of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, into whose hands it 
came after Wanamaker’s death. Its value is 
reported to be about $650,000. 

According to Jay C. Freeman, curator of 
the Wurlitzer instruments, the collection will 
be kept intact long enough to give a number 
of concerts in New York and elsewhere, 
after which it will be offered for sale. 

Among the instruments are some noted 
examples of Stradivarius and Joseph Guar- 


nerius. One of them, the “Swan Stradiva- 
rius,’” was made in 1737, when the famous 
maker was 93 years old. The “ex-Allard’’ 
Guarnerius, named for the celebrated French 
violinist, Allard, is valued at $100,000. There 
are two quartets of Stradivarius instruments, 
which were made for use at the Court of 
Spain. A viola by Gaspara Da Salo, the 
oldest of the famous makers of the violin in 
its modern form, is preserved in its original 
condition—it is 17% inches long, and was 
used for many years in the famous Joachim 
Quartet. 

Among the valuable bows in the Wana- 
maker Collection are examples of Villiaume, 
Voirin, Tourte, Lamy and Pecate. 





MUSICAL 


Berlin Hears Sensational 


Performance of Lohengrin 
Under Furtwangler 


Klemperer Opens Orchestral Season With Erdmann’s New Piano Con- 


certo 


Carl Flesch Heard 


Kolisch Quartet Presents Schnabel’s Third String Quartet-— 
-Also William Busch, Maazel and Several 


Young Americans—Gieseking Plays for School Music 


Congress in Hanover 


BERLIN-——The outstanding musical event in 
Berlin during the first half of October was 
sational performan of Lohengrin ur 
r the leadership of Furtwangler at the 

Opera House. Furtwangler, who 
career as an operatic conductor 
in Mannheim twenty years ago, was known 
in Berlin only for his concerts 
until Bruno Walter's resignation from the 
Municipal Opera last spring forced Intend 
ant Tietjen to turn to guest conductors 
\mong Furtwangler has been a con 
spicuous and overwhelmingly — successful 
figure 

On this occasion Wa 
1 


abuse cq 


a sel 


n 
As 1 
Municipal 


started his 


symphony 


them 


gner’s old and much 
opera was given so splendid a per 
that it created a profound impres 
Furtwangler, as musical commander- 
Intendant Tietjen as reg 
a S nic designer 
happiest results, while a cast of 
rare excellence completely fulfilled the de 
ands of Wagner’ Perhaps the most 
remarkable pa performance was the 
choral work. TI lendid choruses of the 
State and Municipal Operas were combined, 
which great] iced the important choral 
of the oper nd lent them intensified 
dramatic power and musical beauty 
Kipnis’ Fixe King HErNrich 
Hans Fidesser’s conception of the title 
role, was in many ways a departure from the 
accepted figure. His Lohengrin is not the 
manly, proud hero to whom we are 
tomed, but rather a fair slender youth with 
a touching s« f expression. Both 
Fid figure and mellow lyrical voice are 
to this interpretation, which was 
nost happy in its effect. Elsa was por 
trayed by Maria Miller with a perfection 
hat left h unfulfilled. Her touching 
tiful appearance, her wonderful act 
her marvelous created a 
f well-nigh unsurpassable ex 
Alexander King Hein 
ample opportunity of showing the 
of his fine voice, and Gotthold 
excellent Telramund. Only 
Kemp did not seem quite equal to 
of the cast. She had splendid mo 
ments as Ortrud, but vocally she is already 
past the zenith of her powers, and her gra 
dual become noticeable despite 
occasional out bursts of extraordinary power. 
Praetorius’ scenic decorations are distin 
guished for their picturesque beauty and an 
impressive wealth of coloring 
Furtwangler’s mastery reigned supreme. 
Never once did he lose his authority, not- 
withstanding there were singers of such 
strong artistic personality on the stage. Nor 
did he once disturb the legitimate predomi 
nance of the The spirit of Wagner’s 
came to life, its powerful architecture, 
its fine proportions and captivating climaxes 
were wonderfully brought out, and a hundred 
subtle and delicious details, hardly noticed as 
a rule, became audible. The impression pro 
duced on the public was overwhelming. 
After every act there dozens of recalls. 
BRILLIANT 
CoMPoOSsER 


jormance 


isseur, and 
collaborated 
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utness ol 
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conducive 
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singing 


Kipnis as 


e an 


descent has 


singers 


score 


were 
ERDMANN A PIANIST AND 
Klemperer has been the first of our famous 
conductors to commence his series of sym 
phony concerts with the State Orchestra 
this season. His opening program consisted 
only two numbers, Eduard Erdmann’s 
oncerto and Anton Bruckner’s ninth 

y. Erdmann, who has acquired a 

tion not only as a pianist of the first 

one with an extraordinary insight 

piri radically modern music, 
made a promising start as a composer 
or eight After his first 
, however, nothing — was heard 
ren he brought 


ily 
of 


years ago 
cesses 
him until last year, wl 
is piano concerto in Cologne, where 
~hes at the conservatory. At Klem- 
a brilliant perform 
part, in which 
conductor in the 


concert he gave 
f the intricate piano 
supporte d bv the 

yssible manner 
’ f 


wusic is, of course, 


was 


extremely 
it does not offer profound logi- 
development and higher mathematics 

in extenuation of unpleasant sounds. 

s preserved something of that rarest 

ties in our intellectual age, namely 

1in naive hilarity and jovousness, and 

it is thi is. feature especially that interests the 
listener and makes him accept good-naturedly 


Music Festival in Coburg 


all the many eccentricities. In melodic de 
sign Erdmann is a pupil Schonberg, as 
far as the technical means are concerned, 
but his melodic expression is less severe, 
pessimistic, less fanatical and more accessible 
to the average musician. In its form the 
concerto is even remarkably conservative, 
returning as it does to that of the old sonata. 

In his interpretation of the ninth Bruckner 
symphony Klemperer was less convincing 
than he usually is in his performances of this 
composer's works. 


less 


KARL SCHURICHT RECOVERED 


Karl Schuricht, who has now 
»vered from his serious motor car accident 
in the summer, will conduct a number of 
orchestral concerts in Berlin during the pres- 
ent season. The orchestra of the Berlin 
Broadcasting Company was heard under his 
direction in the Singakademie, and under his 
skillful hands it achieved results far beyond 
its usual capacity. Especially Reger’s Varia 
tions on a Theme by Hiller were performed 
with exemplary clearness. Concertmaster van 
den Berg played Hindemith’s curious violin 
concerto with polished virtuosity. This 
rather problematic composition is saved by 
its fascinating close, in which the violin runs 
on incessantly a maximum speed, accompan- 
ied by extremely odd but inoffensive sounds 
in the orchestra. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, at the head of the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, has the agree- 
able task this season of displaying the excel- 
lent results of his educational work. He has 
developed an orchestra of quality out of 
what was formerly second-class material. He 
has conducted several concerts this season, 
all of which prove that the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra is now capable of first rate per- 
formances, provided a man of Dr. Kun 
wald’s artistic capacities directs and super- 
vises its work. Beethoven, Brahms and 
Richard Strauss were performed most im 
pressively. The two Brahms piano concertos 
were heard, the D minor, in Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp’s powerful and finished ren- 
dering, and the B flat played by Paul Frenkel 
with precision and sound musical under 
standing. 


fully re 


also 


Score 


The Kolisch Quartet from Vienna, one of 
the most prominent organizations of its kind, 
recently gave its first concert in Berlin, a 
concert which had a special artistic signifi- 
cance. Interest was centered upon Artur 
Schnabel’s third string quartet which, 
although written seven years ago, was per- 
formed on this occasion for the first time. 
One can readily understand why so many 
years passed by before a premiere was at- 
tempted. For the difficulties of performance 
in this score are enormous; the complication 
of detail is endless. Only a quartet of the 
very first rank and one that is willing to 
spend an unlimited amount of time and labor 
on the rehearsals could hope to grapple suc- 
cessfully with this thorny task. 

The labor was crowned with success as 
far as the performance was concerned, but 
the impression made by the composition it- 
self is less definite and happy. The work 
lasts about thirty-five minutes without a 
stop, taxing the patience and the receptivity 
of “ e listeners to the utmost. Moreover, its 
‘xaggerated complication stands in its way. 
The listener does not comprehend why a 
comparatively simple, melodic design must 
be continually burdened with an accompani- 
ment so intricate that it defies the quickest 
and most cultivated ear. The excessive dis 
play of intellectual labor is not sufficiently 
balanced here by the spontaneous workings 
of an unhampered musical instinct 


Work or Art 


singly, almost every section is 
highly interesting in its clever px iyphonic 
texture. But as a whole, the sum total of 
these sections is unsatisfactory from a formal 
point of view, owing to a lack of contrast. 
Nor is the logical construction, to be found 
in each single part, carried out to an equally 
convincing degree in the welding together of 
these parts. In fact the final impression is 
that of a somewhat incoherent collection of 
single parts, each of which is filled to the 
brim with expression and valuable material 
The composition—in the literal sense of this 
term—seems to be the weak point of this 


FANTASTICALLY DIFFICULT 


EXTRAORDINARY 


Taken 
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quartet, which in many other ways is an 
extraordinary work of art. 

As a pianist Schnabel deserves the highest 
honors for his splendid collaboration with 


the Kolisch players in Mozart’s E flat piang _ 


quartet and Dvorak’s piano quintet. 
New CoMEDIETTA 
of the Friends of Music has 
started its new season, which will provide 
six orchestral concerts under the direction 
of Dr. Heinz Unger. The first program was 
opened by a novelty of agreeable sound and 
amiable character, namely the well written 
and effective new Comedietta for orchestra, 
op. 81, by Paul Graener; a sort of fantasia 
in the scherzando style. Carl Flesch was the 
playing the Dvorak violin concerto 
with all the mastery of his consummate art. 
Dr. Unger’s most serious offering was 
Bruckner’s third symphony, in D minor. 
This symphony, dedicated to Richard Wag- 
ner in 1874, is the first Bruckner work in 
which his peculiar style is fully realized, and 
it is one of the weightiest and most repre- 
sentative scores of the entire symphonic out- 
put in more than half a century. Dr. Unger 
succeeded in bringing out the grandeur of 
the score, as well as its rustic appeal. 
Michael Taube’s Chamber Orchestra has 
now become one of the characteristic and 
permanent features of Berlin musical _“ 
thanks to the interesting programs made by 
Taube and to the finish and spirit of his 
performances. The first concert this season 
was dedicated to old masters. It contained 
a fine suite for strings and harpischord by 
Philipp Heinrich Erlebach, the musical di- 
rector of the court of Rudolstadt just before 
1700. Joseph Wolfsthal performed a Vivaldi 
concerto for violin with the elegance and 
polish which a his playing; and 
the Mozart concerto in E flat for two pianos 
was hardly less enjoyable, played as it was 
by two eminent artists, Egon Petri and 
Karol Szreter. Bach’s beautiful wedding 
cantata, Dem Gerechten muss das Licht im 
mer wieder aufgehen, closed this enjoyable 
program 


PAUL GRAENER’S 


The Society 


soloist, 


ScorES WITH HAMMERKLAVIER 


SONATA 


PETRI 


Among the numerous piano recitals Egon 
Petri’s reappearance must be singled out. 
Petri has now reached the summit of his 
extraordinary achievements and _ stands 
among the elect. To listen to him affords 
a distinctive aesthetic pleasure. This time 
he chose a classical program comprising 
Mozart, Gluck, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Liszt. Especially in Beethoven’s op. 106, he 
attained heights rarely achieved. 

Frank Sheridan, a young American pian- 
ist, gave two recitals, making a very suc 
cessful debut. His programs were half clas- 
sical, half modern, containing also a group 
of smaller pieces by the American com- 
posers, Charles Griffes, David Guion, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, and Mortimer Browning. 
The young artist’s playing is distinguished 
by a very brilliant but unobtrusive tech- 
nique, by cultivated taste and musical feeling. 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata, especially, re- 
vealed rare powers of interpretation in both 
a poetic and purely pianistic sense. 

William Busch, a gifted young English 
pianist, who will also be heard in America 
during the coming winter, returned to Berlin 
after his debut here last season. He showed 
considerable progress and has at his com- 
mand all the factors that make for artistic 
piano playing. In Brahms’ rarely heard 
variations in D major, op. 23, Busch’s at- 
tainments were displayed to the best advan- 
tage. The program included a group of 
English compositions by Ernest Moeran, 
\rnold Bax and John Treland, none of 
whom can conceal their musical descent 
from Debussy. 

Maazel, who established his reputation 
here during the course of five recitals last 
season, has just added a sixth, previous to 
his departure for America. His technical 
prowess and brilliant virtuosity, his versa- 
tility and his unusual command of the pian- 
istic literature are as patent as ever 

A Harvest oF SonG RECITALS 

Song recitals have been given in super- 
abundance. Mme. Cahier’s gifted pupil, Eiler 
Schidler of Copenhagen, who is also known 
in America, proved himself to be a lieder 
singer of unusual capabilities. His agreeable 
and well developed voice is used in an artis- 
tic manner, while a profound insight into the 
songs of Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and 
Franz, lends weight and impressiveness to 
his interpretations. 

Elsie Luker, a young American singer, has 
fair vocal means at her disposal, but as yet 
too little command of vocal art to insure 
success before the public. Doris Doe, also 
an American debutante, has been lavishly en- 
dowed by nature with a voice of uncommon 
beauty that already produces the most 
charming effects. A group of French songs 
was especially appreciated by the listeners. 
Donald Pirnie, the American singer who 
recently won such praise at the Salzburg 
Festival, was likewise much applauded at 
his Berlin recital, where his Scotch ballads 
and Spanish songs were especially liked. 
Frank Chatterton did commendable work 
an accompanist. 
Three more singers 


remain to be men- 
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tioned, namely Clyde Burrows, whose good 
taste and expressive — eo made an 
agreeable impression; Gil Valeriano, a 
Spanish vocal virtuoso possessing a wonder- 
ful voice, and Estelle Weekes, whose debut 
indicated her probable development into an 
artistic personality that will have to be 
reckoned with. 

ScHoot Music CoNncress IN HANOVER 

The great importance that Germans have 

recently come to attribute to the problems 
of school music was emphasized at the 
eighth Federal School Music Week, held in 
Hanover early in October. It was under the 
patronage of the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction in Berlin, and peda- 
gogues from all parts of Germany assembled 
to discuss the questions of choral singing in 
public schools and societies, as well as the 
various methods of musical instruction in 
schools of various grades. Well known au- 
thorities on the subject, professors and 
teachers from universities and academies, 
had prepared some dozens of lectures on the 
different topics in question and ample dis- 
cussion was provided. 

Practical demonstrations in various local 
schools formed an essential part of the pro- 
gram. There was also much music, of 
course, during the evenings, including a fes- 
tival concert with Brahms’ German Requiem 
conducted by Rudolf Krasselt and Brahms’ 
D minor piano concerto played by Walter 

Gieseking; several choral concerts, and a 
festival performance at the Opera House of 
Braunfels’ comic opera, Don Gil of the Green 
Trousers. One entire day was set aside for 
a visit to the ancient city of Hildesheim, 
where some of the finest mediaeval Roman 
architecture from the 11th and 12th centuries 
can be seen. 
INTERESTING NEw Music aT 
FESTIVAL 

A chamber music festival, arranged by the 
Society of Friends of Music in Coburg, was 
given there during the month of September. 
The principal stress had been laid on works 
of contemporary composers, but pieces by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Reger were spar- 
ingly used to leaven the various programs. 
Of the modern works, Philipp Jarnach’s fine 
string quintet, op. 10, was perhaps the most 
impressive though written ten years ago. 
Paul Hoeffer’s string quartet, op. 14, also 
attracted considerable attention. Hermann 
Zilcher’s Marienlieder for soprano and string 
quartet, written in a musicianly, though 
rather simple and popular style, earned en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Schonberg’s cycle of songs from Stefan 
George’s Book of Hanging Gardens, finely 
interpreted by Margot Hinnenberg-Lefebre, 
was of course rather enigmatic to the ma- 
jority of the listeners. Heinz Tiessen’s valu- 
able string quintet, op. 32, and Paul Hinde- 
mith’s early viola sonata, op. 11, must also 
be mentioned. Lydia Behrend Hoffmann, a 
good pianist well versed in modern music, 
played a sonatina by Max Trapp and Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka suite. The Havemann 
Quartet from Berlin did excellent work in 
the ensemble pieces. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


CoBURG 


Musical hiditinws: Bureau 
Started in London 


An Organization Desioned to Aid and 
Protect Artists and Students 


A Musical Advisory Bureau has _ been 
opened in London under the direction of 
Mrs. Percy Pitt. The plan is excellent, and 
under such auspices it should prove success- 
ful. Mrs. Pitt has entree to the best studios 
and managerial offices in Europe, and her 
husband has been in touch with the world’s 
greatest artists for years. 

What actually happens when an American 
student or artist goes to Europe, except 
when they take proper introductions with 
them, which is rare enough, is that they do 
not know where to go or what to do. The 
result is, not infrequently, that they get into 
the wrong hands and squander their money 
without result. They know no better. How 
could they? What does the average Amer- 
ican musician know about Europe until he 
has been there? 

The Musical Advisory Bureau will steer 
the American clear of such pitfalls. Students 
and artists will be placed where they will 
derive the greatest benefit. The Bureau is 
located in London and has contacts in Paris, 
Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Brussels, 
Leipsic and Munich. 


A New Institute of Musical and 
Allied Arts 


It is understood that in the near future an 
Institute of Musical and Allied Arts will be 
established in a large community center on 
the West Side of New York. Such well 
known names will be found on the faculty as 
Ariel Rubstein, pianist; Naoum Blinder, vio- 
linist; Mityia Stillman, viola player; Mme 
Anna Savina and Adolpho Gregoretti, vocal 
teachers: Mordkin, ballet master, and Youry 
Bilstin, cellist. Mr. Rubstein will be director 
of this new Institute. 
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MASTERING OF ITALIAN VOWELS 
ESSENTIAL TO ANGLO-SAXON 
SINGERS 


A Factor of Beauty and Smoothness of Tone. 
By Mme. Delia Valeri 








This is the third article in a series which Mme. 


Valeri is writing for the MusiIcaL CourRIER. 


The first appeared in the issue of October 19 and the second on October 206. 
“I owe the present good condition of my voice to my having mastered the five Italian, 


vowels. 
vowels. 
my life and my voice 1s not ruined. 
and this is the real cause of their troubles.” 


The above statement by Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink appeared in the New York 
Times on March 15 ,1914, and is part of an 
interview accorded by the German singer to 
a reporter of that newspaper. 

All noted vocalists have a fair knowledge 
of the Italian language. Some of them 
know it almost to perfection. Once, when I 
was speaking with Mr. Campanini in the 
lobby of the Manhattan Opera House, a 
young man approached and addressed the 
maestro in excellent Italian. I asked Mr. 
Campanini if he was Mr. Bassi, the new 
tenor who was expected to arrive any day 
for his debut. “He is McCormack,” said 
the maestro, and he introduced me. Mr. 
McCormack’s Italian was such that I took 
him for an Italian. 

Everybody—no matter of what nationality 
—agrees that the Italian language is the best 
of all tongues for singing. The reason is 
simple. Phonetically speaking it is almost 
exclusively founded on the sounds of its 


vowels : 
A-E-I-O-U 


which respectively sound very much like the 
English A in Father, E in Met, I in Marine 
and U as double O in Food. Sometimes the 
Italians close the E and the O a little more, 
as in the words Seta and Amor, but in gen- 
eral they sound in the way indicated above. 

The Italian language ts pronounced as it 
is written. When a singer has learned how 
to master its five vowels and to pronounce 
its double consonants a little harder than 
the single ones, he has practically learned 
the Italian pronunciation. 

However, the mastering of these vowels is 
not so easy to ac quire as it might at first ap- 
pear. It will take a long time and in some 
instances it will take years of patient and 
constant exercise, before the Italian vowels 
of an English speaking singer become ex- 
actly like those of an Italian singer. 

Mr. McCormack explained, in our conver- 
sation, that he had spent five years in Italy 
and that during that period he had practically 
given up the use of his native tongue. 

The Italian tongue presents a number of 
advantages, among them the fact that it has 
no demi-sounds. By demi-sounds I mean 
those sounds, for instance, between the A 


My mother was an Italian, and since | 
Many German singers say that Wagner ruins the voice. 


was a little girl I cultivated the Italian 
I have sung Wagner all 


The Germans simply refuse to study the Italian method, 


and the O, or between the A and the E. Its 
wealth of clear cut vowels provides a peren- 
nial stream of flowing, sparkling, round 
sounds completely free of aspirates, the letter 
H in Italian being a mere orthographic sign. 
It has none of those guttural or — sounds 
which are frequent in English, German and 
French. Therefore its use is of great help 
in the riddance of certain peculiar sounds 
that are a stumbling block in the attainment 
of fullness and limpidity of tone. 

Does all this mean that the Anglo-Saxon 
singer must undertake a serious study of the 
Italian language? No. The Italian gram- 
mar is very difficult, especially on account of 
its numerous irregular verbs, their tenses 
and conjugations. I do not remember a 
single case of a singer who after enthusiastic- 
ally undertaking the study of Italian did not 
soon become discouraged to the point of giv- 
ing it up. On the other hand, I cannot con- 
ceive of a singer who does not possess a fair 
knowledge of Italian and who is not endeav- 
oring to master the Italian vowels. Then, 
what should be done? I do not advocate the 
use of solfeggi (do-re-me, etc.) to attain 
purity of vowels because they have a marked 
tendency to carry the voice backwards. Sol- 
feggi can not safely replace vocalizes until 
the placement of the voice is well under 
way. I advise the acquiring of Ital- 
ian pronunciation through the daily out- 
loud reading (I do not mean yelling) of 
an Italian newspaper or book for the period 
of about five minutes, and observing, as best 
possible under the circumstances, the rules 
given above. There is no telling how useful 
this exercise will prove tf it is practiced un- 
interruptedly and over a long period of time. 

singer should make a serious effort to 
understand the exact meaning of each word 
he utters, to phrase properly and give color 
and expression to the tone. This can hardly 
be attained through the translations printed 
in texts, which are generally too free. It is 
greatly preferable that the singer himself 
make a literal translation, with the help of 
a dictionary. A deeper study of Italian may 
be reserved for later years. 


Mme. Valeri’s fourth article will appear 


in next week’s issue and will deal with the 
“Attack of the Tone.” 





WHAT IS A COACH ? 


By Romualdo Sapio 


The word coach, from the Hungarian 
“kotschy,” or perhaps Latin “cocha,” a car- 
riage, is strangely enough used in dramatic 
and especially in vocal idiom, in reference to 
preparation for examination or public per- 
formance, as if carrying something to fina! 
destination. 

To coach under a coach is similar to what 
in sports is to train under a trainer, but the 
difference between regular instruction and 
coaching is often misunderstood, though 
nothing can be more clear. The regular 
teacher imparts instruction to the pupil dur- 
ing a definite course of study, while the coach 
takes his subject, student or artist, for a spe- 
cial professional object, guiding, correcting 
and advising him in that particular endeavor, 
as the case may require. 

It would be wrong to infer from this that 
the functions of a coach are of less impor- 
tance or responsibility than those of a 
teacher. They are only different; and when 
dealing with artists of established reputation, 
his work becomes a sort of high collabora- 
tion. 

On the other hand, a pianist, for instance, 
who is engaged as an accompanist to an 
artist who learns new music, is not a coach; 
the distinction is subtle. He becomes such 
only when the artist seeks his guidance and 
artistic collaboration. But often the nature 
of circumstances lends itself to erroneous 
assumptions—assumptions which either lower 
the role of the real coach or unduly heighten 
that of the accompanist. 

The number of really good coaches is ex- 
ceedingly small, for the reason that the quali- 
fications are so varied and complex that only 
a few, among so many able musicians, care 
to devote their professional energies to this 


branch of art, so fine, so useful and yet so 
insufficiently appreciated and rewarded. 

The coach must be not only a thorough 
musician and pianist, but also a linguist, a 
scholar and a diplomat. He must possess 
an intimate knowledge of musical literature 
—a knowledge backed by practical experi- 
ence. He must know traditions, customs, 
alterations, cuts, and many other things that 
are not to be found in the printed scores. 
He must be able to show, when necessary, 
the way of phrasing, and when coaching in 
works of ensemble, like opera or oratorio, 
he must be able to sing the other parts, giv- 
ing the student all the cues and every other 
practical help leading to the actual perform- 
ance of the work. 

Beside doing all this, the coach must ex- 
ercise self effacement, altruism and, with 
a delicate sense of professional etiquette, re- 
sist the temptation to overstep the bounds of 
his calling. 

Whether a coach should specialize or not 
remains an open question. Certainly the odds 
are in favor of the specialist. But one 
should bear in mind that, as high musician- 
ship and experience are the first two require- 
ments of a good coach, there are musicians 
of vast knowledge qualified for coaching 
equally well in more than one style of music. 

Recent inventions, like the gramophone, 
the movietone and the radio, have opened 
new fields to the artist. These new and re- 
munerative channels are not so easy to navi- 
gate as many people think. Beside the main 
qualifications essential in all kinds of per- 
formances, some special training is neces- 
sary for the aspirant. He would do well 
not to trust entirely to his ability, but to 
ask the assistance of a competent coach who 
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knows exactly how to obtain the best results. 

It sometimes happens that even artists of 
great reputation, used to facing big audiences, 
utterly fail to please when performing before 
a dumb machine. The psychology of the 
artist is much influenced by the surround- 
ings and the vagueness of the unknown in- 
visible audience. His usual technic needs 
readjusting to the new conditions, especially 
in the way of restraint. Unless he is duly 
warned and prepared, he is apt to give a 
poor account of himself and spoil his best 
chances. The proper choice of the music 
and its adaptability is also another impor- 
tant factor of success in this case, and for 
all this the aspirant needs a special coach 
rather than a teacher. 

It remains only to say that nothing pre- 
vents the same person to act either as one or 
the other at different times, if qualified. ‘The 
musician who can do that will be equally 
successful in both capacities as long as he 
will remain true to the chosen task for the 
time being. 


Paris Embarks on Its 
283rd Musical 


Season 


Richard Crooks Conspicuous at Three 
of the Earliest Concerts—Mengelberg 
Visits Paris With Amsterdam Or- 
chestra—Monteux Conducts 
Orchestra Symphonique 


Paris.—Paris has had its salon of paint- 
ing and sculpture for more than two hundred 
years, and season by season the number in- 
creases. Musicians therefore have the right 
to number the musical seasons. Beginning 
with the opera which Mazarini had _per- 
formed for the edification of the young king 
in 1646, this season of 1929 is the two hun- 
dred and eighty-third year. It began with 
the wet weather after three months of a 
parching drought in which nothing but the 
Opera and the Opera Comique continued to 
exist. 

MENDELSSOHN AND FRANCK ASCENDANT 


But on Saturday, October 5, the musical 
season started with Mendelssohn’s Italian 
symphony conducted by Albert Wolff at the 
Gaveau Hall and played by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. Fifteen minutes later the Pas- 
deloup Orchestra, conducted by Rhene- 
Baton, in the Champs Elysees Theater gave 
the opening of Cesar Franck’s D minor sym- 
phony. Both Mendelssohn and Franck might 
be surprised to find themselves opening a 
season in Paris, for Mendelssohn had no 
success here during his lifetime, and when 
Franck’s symphony was first given in Paris 
Gounod said it was “feebleness exalted into 
dogma” ,—whatever that is. 

On Sunday afternoon these same two or- 
chestras played again, but with changed pro- 
grams. Richard Crooks, the American tenor, 
was heard with great enthusiasm at both of 
the Lamoureux concerts. So great was his 
success, in fact, that his recital in the Gaveau 
Hall on Thursday evening was crowded 
with a wonderfully appreciative audience. 
Seldom does an unknown artist so quickly 
win the admiration and support of Parisian 
audiences. 

SurGinG Mos To HEAR MENGELBERG 

All records for enthusiasm thus far this 
season were beaten on Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 6, when Mengelberg conducted his 
Concertgebouw Orchestra from Holland in 
the Pleyel Hall. A surging mob besieged 
the doors, the entrance hall was packed like 
sardines in a box, and there were numerous 
disputes and angry scenes when the ticket 
offices were closed. The French complicated 
and inefficient system of ticket marking of 
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course broke down, and much annoyance was 
caused by those who held tickets for seats 
already taken. Sometimes three tickets are 
given out for the same seat, not through dis- 
honesty, but simply through the lack of 
businesslike organization. 

On Tuesday Mengelberg made Brahms’ C 
minor symphony his chief item, instead of 
the solid Beethoven program of the first 
concert. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
the same, however. 

On Thursday evening at the Conservatoire 
a piano recital by Henrietta Schumann drew 
a moderately large audience to hear a pro- 
gram mostly Russian. Liszt’s very difficult 
and not too delightful transcription of the 
Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns ended the 
evening, and the almost forgotten name of 
Moszkowski was in evidence. The young 
pianist has many admirable qualities, but the 
ultra-Slavonic nature of her selections did 
not appeal strongly to her Parisian audience. 


MontEuX WELCOMED Back 


On Friday evening a large audience wel- 
comed back to Paris Pierre Monteux at the 
head of the Orchestre Symphonique, and en 
thusiasm ran high particularly after Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh symphony. Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel at the end of the program had 
a familiar sound after the work by Coppola 
which preceded it. Is Strauss getting old 
fashioned? The audience certainly did not 
manifest a keen desire that the music of 
Coppola should become fashionable. It be- 
gins and ends with the usual discords and 
avoids concords as the seven deadly sins 
throughout the entire work. Being so per- 
fectly in keeping with the prevailing style, it 
is bound to disappear as soon as the style 
changes. ; 

On Saturday afternoon, October 12, the 
Colonne Orchestra awoke to new life under 
the baton of Gabriel Pierné and started the 
present season with an overture which was 
composed for production in Paris, but is 
threadbare and out at the elbows now, 
namely Rossini’s overture to William Tell 
Then followed Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
and afterwards four short orchestral pieces 


by Gaubert, conducted by the composer. 


Not ONty Novetties 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony opened 
the Pasdeloup program, and Weber’s Oberon 
overture was the first number on Wolff's 
program with the Lamoureux. It will be 
seen therefore that novelties have not ban 
ished the classics and the hackneyed from 
the Paris programs. The public does not 
support the over-modern concerts. 

On Sunday afternoon Monteux gave Ber 
lioz’ Symphonie Fantastique an airing. He 
learned his Berlioz when a member of 
Colonne’s orchestra in days gone by, and he 
knows how to put the fire and bite into this 
acrid and wayward music. Consequently it 
makes its effect when not heard too often 

The official musical season begins with 
the opening of the Conservatoire on October 
14, when the pianists and violinists will come 
in battalions into all the concert halls, and 
even the orchestral concerts will increase 


Chamber Music Concert at 


Cornwall, N. Y. 


The Piano and String Quintet of the New 

York Chamber Music Society, composed of 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and the New York 
String Quartet gave a concert on October 
13 at Knoll Shoal, the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Applebye Robinson at Cornwall, N. Y. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Abbott, Frances Happin, Dr. Edward 
Partridge, Henry Matthiessen, Miss Still- 
man, Charles Stillman, Brigadier General 
and Mrs. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Klamroth, 
Col. and Mrs. Carter, General and Mrs. Mil- 
ton Davis, Colonel and Mrs. Holt, Mrs. K 
Miller Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. J. Townsend 
Cassedy, Lieutenant Parks, Mrs. Henry ( 
Lee and Mr. and Mrs. James Russel Harris 





Unusual Business Direction 
Explains 


Lincotn, Nes—The Lincoln Symphony 
Orchestra is just about to start its fourth 
season. That is not an extraordinary fact 
unless you know under what circumstances it 
started and how it is becoming famous. Fa- 
mous perhaps not musically, but distinctive in 
its business organization. 

Can you imagine an orchestra of forty-five 
men giving four concerts, with nine rehears- 
als each, for the sum of $6,500? And it pays 
every man the union scale, and is conducted 
by an old graduate of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory and former first oboe of the Minneapolis 
Sy mphony. 

In organization it is a municipal orchestra, 
defined by city ordinance, but not supported 
by city funds. It is sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, a board of directors 
and a Symphony Association of several hun- 
dred members, all of whom are “boosters” 
for the orchestra. The Symphony Associa- 
tion consists of members who each contribute 
$25 a year, and half the orchestra players 


Lincoln Symphony Success 


are such patrons and guarantors to the ex 
tent of $25 

But we have no deficit; we never had one, 
and this past year we ended the season with 
a $500 profit. 

Members of the orchestra are all local 
musicians, theater men, musicians on the side, 
and music teachers. They are all playing 
for the love of it, and as rehearsals and 
concerts are on Sundays they do not inter 
fere with their business of making a living. 
We have only 45 players—a group large 
enough to play any music. Our soloists are 
local musicians. In fact, every point is con- 
sidered that will make the orchestra a self- 
supporting organization. But the orchestra 
is improving rapidly and we are perfectly 
satisfied with results. We believe that we 
can tell the world how to manage a sym- 
phony orchestra that is not costly and which 
does not have deficits for a few individuals 
to make up. It may some day be known as 
the Lincoln method, 
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NEW METHODS 


By John Hutchins 
Vocal Diagnostician 


[This is the first of a series of articles 
written by John Hutchins, one of New 
York’s well known instructors.—Editor.] 


Undoubtedly, I must be rather a curiosity 
in the teaching world today because I do not 
“new method.” On all sides 
we hear of 
these “new and 
better meth 
xls,” by means 
of which an 
instructor can 
train the hu 
man voice to a 
point of vocal 
perfection in 
less than half 
the time re 
quired by the 
old masters 

A Jesuit 
priest, one Lu 
dovico Zac- 
cone, wrote a 
book concern 
ing the correct 
manner of tone 
produc- 
tion more than three centuries ago. It is a 
reve lation to note how many of the so-called 
“recently discovered” principles of singing 
were contained in that simple exposition of 
the vocalist’s art 

The majority of the old masters very care 
fully wrote down their theories of voice cul 
ture. Because of the rarity of these volumes, 
many teachers are entirely ignorant of the 
antiquity of our present day mode of instruc 
tion. Tosi, Mancini, Porpora, and a host of 
others wrote complete explanations regard 
ing their manner of procedure in training 
singers. 

The present day singing teacher undoubt 
edly Ass know more than his predecessors 
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about what actually happens physically when 
one sings. He has been greatly aided by the 
research work of anatomists, laryngologists, 
physicists and vocal scientists. One cannot 
deny that all of this supplementary knowl- 
edge is of great value to an instructor as 
far as the purely physical side of singing 
may be concerned. 

However, of how much real practical value 
are these modern sciences? I believe that 
inasmuch as singing has always been largely 
a matter of ear training, the only value of 
this knowledge is that it often acts as sort 
of “check up” or proof of one’s own sensa- 
tions. The trouble with some teachers is 
that they have strayed from the truth in at- 
tempting to create new methods of their own. 
| feel certain that Lamperti and Garcia were 
equally as well endowed with the ability to 
recognize a beautiful sound as any of our 
modern instructors. After two centuries of 
producing lovely voices some inexperienced 
American teacher denounces the old methods 
as being “all wrong.” 

In my own research work, I have discov- 
ered that there is very little real difference 
in method between the well schooled teacher 
of today and the old master who lived dur- 
ing the “Bel Canto” period. Beware, young 
singers of the “new and quickest method” 
type of teacher who claims to be a miracle- 
worker with the human voice! 


Jeannette Vreeland and Edith 
Harcum Are Baldwin Guests 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Edith 
Harcum were the guests of the Baldwin 
Radio Hour on October 27. Miss Vreeland 
sang two groups of songs which included 
several delightful French and English num- 
bers. The soprano was in excellent voice 
she delivered her songs with originality of 
style and clear diction, invaluable assets for 
radio broadcasting. In the Filles de Cadiz 
her trills and runs were well balanced and 
exact, and her voice at all times was lovely 
to hear, especially in the higher register. 

Miss Harcum delivered Rachmaninoff's 
Polichinelle, Griffes’ The Fountain of Aqua 
Pola, and Ibert’s The Little White Donkey. 
In the last two numbers the pianist offered 
well defined and imaginatively thought-out 
program music; her technic was clean and 
she infused a certain bfifliant. quality in 
each number which was a definite indication 
of her style. 


Mannes School Faculty Member 
Wins Vienna Public 


The David Mannes Music School has re- 
ceived the following cablegram, dated Vi- 
enna, October 25: “School can be proud of 
Sheridan’s triumph. Vienna audience raved. 
Had to extinguish lights to clear hall. 
(Signed) Morini, Manager.” Mr. Sheridan 
is a member of the faculty of the Mannes 
School. 
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“Mr. Samuel is by 
no means a pianist 
of one period or 
one composer.” 

—New York Times 








“He is not merely a fine artist—he is a great one.” 


(Westminister Gazette) 








“The plain people sit and listen and go away to come to a second recital.” 


—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
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GARDEN, 

distinguished prima donna of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
arrived in New York City on the SS. Majestic. She 
Forrest, 


photographed as she 
will appear in Camille, written by 
only twenty-seven years of age. 


(Acme Photo). 





Krueger Presents Chausson 


Work in Seattle 


Second Symphony Concert Offers New 
Treats—Great Interest Shown in 
Orchestral Series 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Conductor Karl Krue- 
ger chose Beethoven overtures with which to 
open and close the second of the Metropoli- 
tan Series of Symphony Concerts on Octo- 
ber 21. Opening with the Fidelio Overture 
and closing with the Leonora No. 3, it was 
as if to tell his audience again that his heart 
is in the classics. In any event, the concert 
was an excellent one and of particular in- 
terest because of the presentation of the 
Chausson Symphony in B flat major. 

It is not enough to speak of the gratifying 
interpretation of the Chausson Symphony 
which Mr. Krueger gave; one must com- 
ment again on the beautiful smoothness of 
ensemble which has been developed in the 
string sections. The second movement of the 
symphony was beautiful, while the last was 
triumphant. It is true that the work shows 
the influence of Cesar Franck, and in spots 
soars in its spiritual contents as well as in 
its delicate rhythms and unusual orchestra- 
tions. 

The Faust Overture of Wagner, followed 
by the second movement, “Gretchen,” from 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony, were also included 
in the program, and by their very great con- 
trast were exceedingly appropriate on the 
program. It must have been a very great 
source of satisfaction to Mr. Krueger to 
feel the keenness of the response, spontane- 
ous and prolonged, with which the audience 
greeted the movement from the Faust Sym- 
phony. 

The interest in the symphony concerts re- 
mains unabated. Seattle is responding more 
generously and appreciatingly than ever be- 
fore to the efforts of the Symphony organi- 
zation—and the audiences are large. 
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To Dedicate Shreveport’s 
Auditorium 


The new Municipal Memorial Auditorium 
of Shreveport, La. will be dedicated on 
Armistice Day, November 11. Fritz Kreisler 
will give the first concert in the new build- 
ing on November 15. Other attractions to ap- 
pear there this season are the Pennsylvania 


Grand Opera Company on December 25 and 
26, Paderewski on January 27, the Chicago 
Civic Opera on March 10 and 11. The audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of 4,000, and 
has been built with particular attention to 
acoustic qualities as well as aesthetic ones. 


Westminster Choir School 
Conductors’ Guild 


On October 15, at the First Methodist 
Church in Ithaca, N. Y., thirty young men 
and women were received, with most im- 
pressive ceremony, into the membership of 
the Conductors’ Guild of Westminster Choir 
School. This Guild is the outgrowth of the 
Directors’ Club of Westminster Choir, 
School, which had its origin in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Dean of West- 
minster Choir School and conductor of West- 
minster Choir. in his usual interesting and 
forceful manner, presented to the Guild its 
great challenge for the development of bet- 
ter church music—a challenge confronting 
everyone interested in church music. Dr. 
Williamson stressed as of prime importance 
first, last and always the element of worship 
in music in the church. 

Those students who have graduated from 
the school and have accepted church posi- 
tions in other parts of the country will be 
placed on the honorary membership roll. 
This list will include Mr. and Mrs. George 
Arkwell, Portsmouth, Ohio; Eleanor Arm 
strong, Piqua, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs, Ward 
Bedford, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Luella Coon, 
Richmond, Ind.; Aaron Durnell, Columbus, 
Ohio; Herbert Huffman, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ruth Ingle, Springfield, Ohio- Nanna John- 
son, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Lenna Molter, 
Enid, Okla. ; Henry Pfohl, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Clarence Southern, Winston- Salem, N. C 
Cecil Stewart, Columbus, Ohio; Fred W ay: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Elsie Wirshing, Davton, 
Ohio, and Robert Woods, Greenville, Ill. 

H. K. 


Roerich to Lecture Master 


Institute 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
in New York announces a course of ten lec- 
tures on Oriental Art to be given by Dr. 
George Roerich, who recently returned from 
five years’ traveling with the Roerich-Ameri- 
can Expedition through Central Asia. The 
course started Wednesday evening, October 
23, but registration is still open. 
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Richard Kountz Joins Witmark 
Organization 

M. Witmark & Sons have a new acquisi- 
tion to their organization in the person of 
Richard Kountz, well-known composer of 
educational music. 

Mr. Kountz has been identified with the 
growth of music in the public schools of 
America for some years. As a composer, 
his works have received the authoritative 
endorsement of the foremost directors, teach- 
ers and supervisors throughout the United 
States and Canada. His compositions have 
appeared on many festivals and conference 
programs. His patriotic cantata, American 
Ode, was sung at the last biennial national 
conference in Chicago, having appeared on 
the programs of sectional conferences the 
previous year. For the same biennial con- 
ference, Mr. Kountz composed The Song of 
Man, which was sung by a large chorus 
under the direction of Will Earhart, director 
of music in the Pittsburgh public schools. 

In addition to his high standing in the 
educational field, Mr. Kountz is also known 
as the writer of the lyrics for moving eee 
theme songs, his most recent being Lady 
Divine, for the great First National-Vita- 
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phone picture, The Divine Lady, starring 
Corrine Griffith. He has also written both 
lyrics and music of many ballads, his current 
success being The Dawn Brought Me Love 
and You, a Witmark publication. 

The prestige which Mr. Kountz’ name en- 
joys among supervisors, should prove a de- 
cided asset to the House of Witmark. His 
close personal association with the late 
Julius P. Witmark, while the Educational 
Department was in its infancy, and his under- 
standing of Mr. Witmark’s plans and inten- 
tions, warrants the belief that the great 
progress which Mr. Witmark made in so 
short a time will be widely extended. 


Mme. Garrigue Returns 

Esperanza Garrigue returned October 1 
from an extended tour of four months in 
Europe, and immediately resumed her peda- 
gogical activities with a full class. 

While abroad, Mme. Garrigue devoted her 
time partly to rest and travel, and partly to 
professional interests. Mme. Garrigue took 
abroad with her one of her pupils, Norma 
Richter, of Cincinnati, who remained in Mi- 
lan to study with Maestro Emilio Piccoli. 
Previous to leaving for Italy, Miss Richter 
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gave a recital in her home town, winning 
high praise from the press. Mme. Garrigue 
considers the young singer’s voice one of the 
most beautiful she has ever trained, and 
Maestro Piccoli declared it to be of lovely 
purity combined with great power, and of 
a type almost extinct from the world. Miss 
Richter will perfect her Italian roles in Italy 
and Wagner roles in Germany, and _ this 
training, together with the splendid prepara- 
tion received at the Garrigue studios, will un- 
doubtedly fit the young artist for the oper- 
atic stage. And in addition to appearances 
in opera which she will make in both these 
countries, Miss Richter has been engaged, 
through the Garrigue studios, to sing six 
roles in Buenos Aires next season. 


Von Klenner Pupil Delights 


Berenice Johnson, youthful soprano, who 
began her studies with her mother, Mabel 
Woodworth Johnson, and later had the ad- 
vantage of training under Baroness Katherine 
Evans Von Klenner, in both New York and 
Chautauqua, gave a recital, September 10, 
in Jamestown, under the auspices of leading 
civic clubs, which proved a very successful 
affair. Anna A. Knowlton, organist, as- 
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were also enjoyed. 
charm to Miss 


sisted in solos which 
‘Appealing youth lends 
Johnson’s appearance,” “Her voice is clear 
and flutelike in quality,” “Great sweetness 
and beauty, soft voice splendid, breath con- 
trol good,” were a few of the Morning Post 
quotations. The difficult Indian Bell Song 
(Lakme) was one of her greatest successes, 
and throughout the evening encores were de- 
manded and she was showered with flowers, 
some of these going to Mme. Von Klenner, 
who accompanied her pupil at the piano. 
“Delights audience in debut,” “Good to look 
at, her arms filled with flowers,” “Winsome 
charm and demure sweetness,” “Remarkable 
talent, ardent joy in her profession,” these 
sentences are from the Jamestown daily. She 
has now returned to New York for the 
season. 


Alita Alces Married 

The marriage of Alita Alces, mezzo-so- 
prano, to Luke Philip Howell of New York, 
on September 6, has been announced. Miss 
Alces (her maiden name will be used for her 
musical engagements) spent the summer 
season at Sconset, Mass. She will continue 
to fulfill concert engagements under the 
sponsorship of the National Music League. 
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Again Extolled 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, 
who, in a comparatively short career, has 
won the love and admiration of two conti- 
nents, is back in New York after a few 
week's rest in the South following 
cesses in opera in Cincinnati and 


Lucchese’s Art 


Asheville. 


IOSEPH LUCCHESE 


INI 
The beautiful and talented artist is now pre- 
paring for a with con 
cert and opera performances booked in sev- 
eral large cities in the East and in the South. 

That her been even 
more overwhelming than before, will be ap- 
parent from a perusal of a few press notices, 
covering the performances of Dinorah and 
Lakme, which were revived especially ior 
her 

“The sweetest voice that ever was heard in 
the Zoo and one rivaling the nesting, carol- 
ing birds of song, was that of Josephine 
Lucchese as she sang Dinorah,” was part of 
the tribute paid Miss Lucchese by Nina Pugh 
Smith, critic of the Cincinnati Times. Miss 
Smith further that Miss Lucchese 


busy winter season, 


1929 successes have 


declared 
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should be placed among the greatest celebri- 
ties for song in this country, and that, to 
describe her singing, is to be tempted toward 
the utmost exaggerations of the language of 
praise. “Her voice is, in quality, peerless; 
her art is the equal of that of any imported 
star; her innate charm and artistry qualify 
for a place in the great and the 
few opera houses of this country. 
Her impersonation of Dinorah is 
exquisite. It is mad, truly, but 
delightful. It is delicate, pathetic, 
so very beautiful vocally that 
again and again the audience 
broke into applause, gave recalls 
and bravos.” Miss Smith went 
on to describe Miss Lucchese’s 
voice as one of silver smoothness 
and supreme training, directed by 
the lovely charm of the singer 
herself, her voice and impersona- 
tion absolutely astounding the au- 
dience. 

William Smith Goldenburg of 
the Enquirer was no less lavish 
in his praise of this artist. Of 
her Lakme, he wrote that her 
conquest of the audience was 
never in doubt, that the bell-like 
purity of her levely coloratura 
voice found unexampled oppor- 
tunity in the florid arias that De- 
libes fashioned for Lakme. Mr. 
Goldenburg further declared that 
all who heard her admired the 
perfection of her vocal technic, 
the expert nature of her acting 
and the high quality of her inter- 
pretative powers. “For the Bell 
Song alone,” he said, “she would 
be acclaimed the artist supreme. 
For the consistency and uniform 
excellence of the entire perform- 
ance, her current portrayal really 

deserves a special niche in the hall of 
lame 


Buhlig Warmly Received 

Following the lectures and concerts Rich 
ard Buhlig gave at the University of Cali- 
fornia, he presented three performances in 
Carmel. The appended article appeared in 
the Carmelite and speaks for itself: 

“The playing by Richard Buhlig of the 
great sonata op. 106 of Beethoven was an 
event of dimensions in Carmel last week. It 
is rarely heard anywhere, partly because of 
its extreme difficulty ; partly because it is an 
ordeal to listen to, written as it is upon a 
symphonic scale of size; and partly because, 
as Buhlig explained, of the actual ugliness 
of the last movement, the fugue. Written by 
a composer totally deaf, it was heard in- 
ward. It transcends its own form; in the 
end, said Buhlig, it takes the sonata form, 
twists, tortures, and breaks through it. It 
must be played, he said, with a consciousness 
of the inadequacy of the piano as an instru- 
ment. In mightiness it is perhaps beyond all 
other piano compositions. 

As he uttered his prefatory words, Buhlig 
himself seemed to have become the Beetho- 
ven of whom he spoke,—storm-driven, cha- 
otic, a god in a frenzy, breaking through the 
limitation of the human, beyond the human. 
He carried his audience with him into this 
intensity, and keyed them to a high pitch for 
the ordeal of listening. The storm of the 
first movement broke over their heads, with 
its acute contrasts, its sudden rhythms and 
fractions of rhythmic patterns, its over- 
abundant vitality. Half-way through, too, 
its bit of heavenly humor,—as though Bee- 
thoven in the midst of tragic passion and 
despair, had suddenly smiled and forgiven the 
universe, 

“Buhlig’s audience was in remarkably sym- 
pathetic relation to the artist. He and they 
endured the storm of the sonata together, 
suffered the torture of the fugue, entered 
together the acute bliss and slow movement, 
the adagio. Buhlig’s playing was stupendous. 
He makes the fugue a movement wildly ag- 
punctuated with sharp attacks, the 
rhythms torn. Yet he is totally obedient to 
the text 

‘How many notes did he drop?’ asked a 
— of the audience afterwards of one 
who had followed the playing from the score. 
‘Not a single note. Not even a rest,’ was the 
answer. ‘When Rubinstein used to play that,’ 

‘they said he 


gressive, 


was the astonished comment, 
used to drop enough notes to make a whole 
new composition.’ ” 


Noted Artists for Schola Cantorum 
Lecture-Musicales 


The artists who will be heard this season 
at the Lecture-Musicales of the Schola Can- 
torum in various private houses are as fol- 
lows: Nathan Milstein, new Russian violin- 
ist, at Mrs. Otto H. Kahn’s house: The 
Aguilar Lute Quartet, of Madrid, at Mrs. 
Orme Wilson’s; Jose Iturbi, Spanish pian- 
ist, at Clarence H. Mackay’s; Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, assisted by Gabriel Leonoff, tenor, 
and Vladimir Dubinsky, baritone, in a pro- 
gram of Russian music, in the ballroom of 
the Colony Club —e the courtesy of 
Mrs. Reginald Fincke) ; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
new Russian cellist, at Mrs. Marshall 
Field’s; The Stradivarius Quartet, in a 
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program of chamber music, at Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander’s. 


Ithaca Band School Gives Concert 


Ernest S. Williams, successor to the late 
Patrick Conway as dean of the Ithaca Mili- 
tary Band School, formerly the Conway 
3and School, associated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, con- 
ducted the band at its first concert of the 
season on October 20. 

The concert was successful from every 
standpoint. The Conservatory Little Theater 
was filled to capacity, while the artistry with 
which the classical program was played was 
highly commendable. 

The band is scheduled to give a concert 
in Ithaca every two weeks and also play a 
number of engagements throughout the State. 


Lillian Hunsicker Engagements 
Lillian Hunsicker recently broadcast over 
the Columbia network from WABC, Phila- 


delphia, on a program in connection with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. On 





LILLIAN HUNSICKER 


October 22, in Allentown, Pa., Miss Hun- 
sicker assisted Mrs. Lewis Dick, president 
of The New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
in readings from the poetry of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, singing some of Miss Millay’s 
poems which had been set to music, and also 
songs by Hugo Wolf and Hubert. On Oc- 
tober 29 the soprano was heard in recital be- 
fore the Muhlenberg College Auxiliary at 
the home of Mrs. George Mosser, in Trex- 
lertown, Pa., and also appeared recently be- 
fore the Cedar Crest College Auxiliary, with 
Pauline Kocher, composer-accompanist. She 
will sing before the Athenaeum Literary 
Club of Allentown on November 8, and two 
days later will be guest artist at an hour of 
music at the studio of Elloda Kemmerer. 


Syrene Lister to Demonstrate 
Autolaryngoscope 


This season, Syrene Lister plans to make 
a coast-to-coast tour to lecture and demon- 
strate the action of the vocal mechanism 


SYRENE LISTER 


during phonation, by means of the autolaryn 
goscope. 

Miss Lister, who is herself the possessor of 
a beautiful voice, is considered an expert 
demonstrator of the autolaryngoscope. Last 
year she illustrated a lecture given by W. 
Warren Shaw before a group of students 
of the speech class at Columbia University. 
She also demonstrated at the Speech Con- 
ference at Hunter College, New York; 
before the medical class at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and at a lecture given by Dr. Muckey 
before the New York Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Steinway Hall. By the use of the 
autolaryngoscope, teachers and students are 
able to see the real action of the voice dur- 
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ing all pitch changes, and as Miss Lister 
demonstrates tone both with and without in- 
terference, they can see the cause of harsh 
and strident quality. 


Martha Baird ; in Boston 
Recital 


Renews Her Brilliant 
Ability—Gives Difficult Program 
No Limitation to Her Art 


Boston, Mass.—On October 

ing young lady, but an old favorite to Bos- 
ton audiences, once more electrified a large 
gathering at Jordan Hall by the ease and 
brilliance of her performance. The most 
difficult passages of Bach’s C major Toccata 
and of Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata were 
tossed off with a facility which surprised only 
those who had never before heard Miss 
Baird. Each of her recitals is a proof of the 
fact that, even in an age when virtuosity 
pours upon us from every angle, there is 
plenty of room at the top for the super- 
virtuous. 

There was at no point a let-down in the 
difficulty of the program which Miss Baird 
had set for herself; in addition to the above 
mentioned selections, she played a _ Liszt 
Etude, four Debussy preludes, Chopin’s B 
flat minor sonata (the one with the famous 
funeral march), and Liszt’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini. Miss Baird played only 
a few encores, but would have gone on in 
definitely if the audience had had its way. 
If the performance of one selection must 
be chosen as the most brilliant, it had better 
be the artist’s rendition of Debussy’s Feux 
d’Artifice, wherein her amazing pyrotechnic 
and remarkable flare for tone-coloration 
produced as effective a musical painting as 
the writer has had the pleasure to witness. 

Miss Baird was a treat to the eye as well 
as to the ear. She appeared in a quiet but 
striking evening gown of black tulle, with a 
high waist-line and long full skirt in accor- 
dance with the dictates of the so-called 
“new silhouette.” Over the gown she wore 
a green cocktail jacket, matched by the green 
of her modish opera pumps. In short, it is 
apparent that Miss Baird's good taste is not 
confined to the limits of musical expression. 
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Dilling to Return Soon 
Mildred Dilling, 
the following letter to her 
Haensel & Jones: “Just a 
you I’ve decided to play the Berlin recitals 
November 9 and 12 with Yvette Guilbert 
at Beethovensaal and will broadcast Novem- 
ber 13 from Munich and probably play 
Paris November 15. I sail November 16 
on the Mauretania and will be home by 
November 21 or 22. I was booked for 
twelve recitals in London during October. 
Queens Hall October 19; ten performances 
at the Arts Theatre with Guilbert, and 
Aeolian Hall November 1. His Master's 
Voice (Victor) is advertising my records 
extensively, and I’m recording again, as the 
first ones have gone so well.” 


harpist, recently wrote 
managers, 


note to tell 


Lectures at Pius X Institute 


The course of lectures on Sacred Art, 
which began auspiciously at the Pius X In 
stitute of Liturgical Music of the College 
of the Sacred Heart, on October 25, in 
Pius X Hall, with a lecture by Prof. Edward 
Kennard Rand, will continue during the 
season with Prof. Karl Young, Rev. T. Law- 
rason Riggs, Ralph Adams Cram, Bancel La 
Farge, Rev. Cornelius Clifford and Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward. The course has been so 
designed as to be of varied interest, and the 
lectures will appeal to the layman as well as 
to the musician. 
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Dr. Carl Opens Season with The Elijah 





Dr. William C. Carl opened his season of 
Sunday evening oratorios at the First Pres- 
byterian Church on October 27. He was 
assisted by his remarkably efficient motet 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


choir and the regular solo artists of the 
church; Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Eller- 
man, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor; Edgar 
Schofield, bass. Dr. Carl himself acted as 
both organist and choir-master, as he al- 


ways does on these occasions, and not only 
did he play in masterly fashion the accom- 
paniments and interludes of the majestic 
oratorio, but he presented his audience as 
well with an Allegro from Mendelssohn’s 
first Organ Sonata as Prelude, and an Al- 
legro from Guilmant’s Fifth Organ Sonata 
as Postlude. 

Dr. Carl accomplishes all this with ap- 
parent ease. If there is any strain, he cer- 
tainly gives no evidence of it. His choir, 
perfectly trained not only in the notes but 
also in matters of interpretation, diction, 
precision of attack, sustained fortissimos and 
pianissimos when wanted, and amazingly 
perfect intonation, follows the hand of the 
master throughout the long oratorio as would 
a chorus that had had many rehearsals for a 
single performance, or one or two such per- 
formances, in a season, whereas Dr. Carl 
accomplishes these. results once a month 
throughout every winter, from October to 
April or May. He is fortunate (or wise— 
for he does the selecting of them) in hav- 
ing soloists of marked ability who sing the 
melodic and dramatic parts of the oratorios 
with skill and beauty of tone, and who, bet- 
ter still, are able to give the recitatives with 
force, beautiful clarity of pronunciation, and 
understanding. 

It is a pleasure to write of these oratorio 
performances because the atmosphere of the 
church on lower Fifth Avenue is so con- 
ducive to the proper spirit of listening to 
them. The absence of the annoyance of the 
concert hall is inspiring; the simplicity and 
freedom from restraint of the entire affair 
is altogether delightful. This, indeed, is an 
offering of sacred music as it should be of- 
fered, and is too rarely offered in America. 
The church itself is old, of traditional archi- 
tectural design, and brings one in spirit to a 
time when the performance of a sacred ora- 
torio was an act of devotion, as it is today 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 
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Moiseiwitsch Returns 


Toured Far East and South America 
To Give New York Recital 


Benno Moiseiwitsch recently returned to 
America after an absence of several years. 
On leaving here he planned to return the 
following season, instead of which he got 
married in Shanghai, China, and remained 
longer in the Orient than he had expected. 
He was twice in London during his absence 
from America, both times only for a very 
brief stay, and on his way back he visited 
South America, playing a great many con- 
certs there. iy 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch says that a visit to the 
Orient is pleasant at first, but that the charm 
is not lasting, especially if one is forced to 
play under tropical weather conditions. 
Conditions in the Far East, as every reader 
of the Musicat Courier will know, differ 
greatly from those in most other countries. 
The visiting artist of renown is called upon 
to play a long series of concerts close to- 
gether night after night, and this, says Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch, becomes extraordinarily ex- 
hausting on account of the heat and humidi- 
ty. Also, he says, the travel is difficult, 
especially when there are frequent concerts, 
because sleep is curtailed. One is forced to 
rise at five o’clock in the morning to take a 
train, and this often happens on the morn- 
ing after a concert, and a concert may fol- 
low immediately upon a tiresome day’s 
journey. ‘ 

On the other hand, says Mr. Moiseiwitsch, 
the demand for concerts in the Orient, and 
South America as well, is extraordinary. 
Especially in Australia the people demon- 


strate a love for musical entertainment 
which is almost beyond belief. In some 
cities Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave as many as ten 
or eleven concerts in two weeks’ time. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch will give his first New 
York recital at Town Hall on November 23. 
His first New York appearance this season 
is with the Friends of Music on Novem- 
ber 3. — 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Presents 
George Knisely 

The most recent musicale at Sibyl Sam- 
mis-MacDermid’s New York studio served 
to present George Knisely in a program in 
which the young baritone was heard with 
much enthusiasm. 

The usual groups of international charac- 
ter were designed with good appreciation for 
contracts and were calculated to test the 
singer’s ability to interpret the moods of the 
various songs. Mr. Knisely maintained a 
good standard in all that he did. He pos- 
sesses a free, resonant voice under fine con- 
trol and his theatre experience has done much 
to develop it beyond the confines of even as 
ample a room as his instructor provided for 
the occasion. 

His singing of the Drinking Song from 
Hamlet by Thomas was the climax of the 
evening and for good measure he sang a 
brilliant high A in the closing LaForge song. 
Johnnie. Hereford Lambert was the efficient 
accompanist. 


Borgioli to Arrive November 4 


On account of an accident, the new tenor. 
Borgioli, who will tour here under the 
management of Frank W. Healy, delayed 
his sailing until October 25, which will 
bring him to New York on November 4. 
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American Violiniste 


— Press Comments — 


Chicago Tribune, European Edition 


Miss Julie Ferlén, accompanied by Mr. 
Herbert Carrick, played in the Salle Cho- 
pin, Thursday evening. The program was 
played with commendable charm and fin- 
ish. The tone quality of this violinist is 
good, the technical equipment seems 
efficient, and her accentuation is incisive. 
The audience was large in appreciation. 
—May 27, 1929. 


New York Morning Telegraph 


Miss Ferlén set a good example in 
many ways for those to follow her. She 
started strictly on time, her Steinway 
Hall audience was treated to a show of 
enthusiasm in performance, for which 
they responded with energetic applause. 
The listeners sincerely liked the sturdy 
Scandinavian lady. . The violinist is 
something of a violinistic Elly Ney in 
appearance, bobbed, with blonde locks, 
of course. ... In her playing there is a 
deal of warmth and passion. That Miss 
Ferlén feels a wealth of emotion is ap- 
parent. In making up her program 
Miss Ferlén showed good showmanship. 
She did not essay anything beyond her 
skill. And every number had a melodic 
appeal. Particularly was this true of the 
Gena Branscombe and Vice-President 
Dawes numbers. Best of the “trifles’”’ 
was Miss Ferlén’s own exquisite “Inner- 
most.”—Sept. 11, 1928. 


New York Herald Tribune 


Miss Ferlén showed technical ability 
and a tone which was pleasing. .. . 
The Grieg group was gracefully and ex- 
pressively played.—Sept. 11, 1928. 


New York Times 

Julie Ferlén, a young violinist of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish descent who has 
been a pupil of Dr. Leopold Auer, Franz 
Kneisel and other teachers in this coun- 
try, made her local debut last night in 
Steinway Hall. She began her program 
with Cecil Burleigh’s sonata, ““The Ascen- 
sion,” which she played with a firm and 
brilliant tone, generally good intonation 
and sufficient power in the passages of 
turgid emotionalism with which the piece 
abounds.—Sept. 11, 1928. 


New York Evening World 

The young Swedish-American artist 
played with a poise and aplomb betoken- 
ing considerable experience on the public 
platform. This sureness of self and the 
dulcetly resonant and sensuous tone which 
she drew from her instrument proved the 
chief factors in the success which Miss 
Ferlén scored with her large audience. 
With canny understanding of her par- 
ticular capabilities the violinist had ar- 
ranged a program laying special empha- 
sis on the announcement of broad cantil- 
ena, and mastery of this phase of her art 
that the most completely satisfying re- 
sults were registered. In canorous sonor- 
ity, Miss Ferlén’s readings of the “Ro- 
mance” from Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
D Minor, Grieg’s “Elegy,” or Gena 
Branscombe’s “A Memory,” left little to 
be desired. And her efforts were further 
distinguished by meticulous phrasing and 
general security of intonation —Sept. 11, 
1928 


———— 


Personal Address: 
225 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Tillotson Bureau Notes 


Gertrude Clark, coach and accompanist, 
will be the assistant during the coming 
season, on concert programs promoted by 
Miss Tillotson 

A program of music was given on October 
6, for club members of the American Wom- 
an’s Association at the new club house on 
West Fifty-seventh Street. It was ar- 
ranged by the Tillotson Bureau. It is said 
that the concert hall in this building is one 
of the finest in the city, the acoustics being 
unusual and the atmosphere most inspiring 
to artists. 

Marion Armstrong, Canadian soprano, 
made her usual fine impression on September 
1, when she appeared at Old Tennet Church, 
at Old Tennet, N. 5; 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, who has re 
turned from the Adirondack Mountains, is 
preparing for and oratorio this 
Miss Fischer has toured throughout 
and is an artist of exceptional 
and personality. She is most enthusi- 
astic about the coming season and will con- 
tinue to sing in church and synagogue, hav- 
ing been a church singer since childhood 
Tillotson Bureau who 
hewe returned from summer vacation are: 
Marion Armstrong, soprano; Ellery Allen, 
who specializes in a costume recital known 
as Songs My Grandmother Sang; Frederic 
Baer, baritone; Margeret Nikoloric, pian- 
ist, and Adelaide F Several of the 
artists are still away 

Marion Armstrong 
Conn., on September 
sumed her church work at the 
Church, Brooklyn. 

The Colonial Trio gave a recital at the 
American Woman’s Club on October 6, in 
he gymnasium of the club house. This re- 
cital was one of several during the season 
for club members 
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has been engaged for two 
appearances with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra in November. Miss Burnada, who 
sang in New York last season, made a splen- 
did impression as a contralto of unusual 
voice and personality. She contract 
with Miss Tillots« two years. A Can- 
adian of French extraction, she is known as 
The Canadian Contralto 
MacPherson and Claire Ross, who 
have been making an outstanding impression 
in the two-] » field, are being booked by 
his bureau aire Ross is the wife of Stu 
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Brooklyn Orchestra 
Concert 

Augusta Te pianist, played the 
Grieg conct nd Carl H. Tollefsen was 
heard in brilliant violin numbers at the 
Scandinavian { Irches we and Choral Concert, 
Academy of Music, October 18, Ole Wind- 
ingstad conducting. The concert was well 
attended 1d the large FT lence, ‘mainly 


for the 
T ollefsens’ 


— 
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Scandinavians of Greater New York, ap- 
plauded the soloists with vigor. Both Tol- 
lefisens were special favorites of the evening. 
Other items included the Peer Gynt Suite, 
much of it being played with thrilling effect ; 
Sinding’s D minor symphony, beautifully 
done, ~* conductor Windingstad’s own 
Skald of Norway, which proved appealing, 
passionate music. Haarklow’s Varde was a 
splendid number by the male chorus, with 
dramatic baritone solo sung by August Wer- 
ner. Astrid Fjelde, soprano, captivated her 
audience by her charming personality and 
style, combined with beautiful expression. 


Virgil Conservatory Has 
Auspicious Opening 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil, head of the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory in New York, reports 
that the opening of the school this season 
seems highly favorable. There are many 
new and talented pupils, who are keen to 
vie with players who already have accom- 
plished fine results through the system em- 
ployed at the conservatory. 

The same competent corps of teachers is 
in command of the work, and Mrs. Virgil 
plans a large number of recitals this year. 
On October 12 some of the younger stu- 
dents were heard in a recital which proved 
thoroughly enjoyable. Those who took part 
were Sylvia Greenberg, Poppea Ricci, 
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Camp. The annual Rose Breakfast will be 
given at the Westchester Biltmore Country 
Club, at noon, April 26, 1930. A song re- 
cital followed by a dance will be given by the 
president in the ball room of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton on November 7. The president’s song 
recital is given by her, and is not a club 
function—members are admitted by invitation 
only. A celebration of Verdi’s birthday took 
place on October 9, at the Plaza, and the 
Blue Bird Supper Dance will be given at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on December 18. New 
Year’s Eve, Supper Dance at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton and three matinee theatre parties will be 
added attractions. 


Hans Kindler on European 
Concert Tour 


In the forty-five days that Hans Kindler 
spent in Dutch India, he gave thirty-seven 
concerts, instead of the twenty-six originally 
planned, and he had to refuse demands for 
twelve more because of lack of time. 

The critics were lavish in praise of the 
cellist’s playing. In java, the —— 
Nieuwsblad said: “Never have we heard 
cello sound so magnificently” and the ag 
doeng Koerier referred to Hans Kindler’s 
playing as “music so exceptional that it oc- 
curs only once in a long while.” In the 
Soerabaiaasch Handelsblad, the review read 
follows: “A packed house ap- 
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Amalia Gatti, Edna Merkel- 
son, Geraldine Bernard, Mollie Peckler, Lil- 
lie Berman and Evelyn Peyser, and all 
played with facility, style and finish. 


dest di Capua, 


University of Michigan Concert 
Series 

The opening concert in this, the fifty-first 
year of the Choral Union Series, maintained 
by the University Musical Society, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., took place on October 15. Louise 
Homer, contralto, assisted at the piano by 
Katharine Homer, presented the program. 

The Twilight Organ Recitals, given every 
Wednesday afternoon by Palmer Christian, 
University organist, opened on October 2, 
and the Faculty Concert Series on Sunday 
afternoons began September 29. At the first 
of these Mabel Rhead, pianist, and 
Theodore Harrison, baritone, participated, 
while at the second one held two weeks later, 
the program was given by May A. Strong, 
soprano; Guy Maier, pianist, and Dalies 
Frantz, accompanist, all members of the fac- 
of the University School of Music. 


Verdi Club Schedule 

Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and 
hpercac of the Verdi Club, recently issued 
the usual circular announcement of the club 
for the season 1929-30. It included the fol- 
lowing: Three Musical Mornings, two 
Musical and Dramatic Afternoons, an oper- 
atic performance, followed by a pageant; 
and the annual ball of the Silver Skylarks, 
to be given in the beautiful new ball room 
of the Plaza Hotel. The ball will be given 
for ‘the benefit of the Veterans’ Mountain 
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ols ruded frenctically. F rom the very start the 
enthusiasm was enormous, and that was not 
to be wondered at, for once again Kindler’s 
playing showed that he belongs among the 
greatest of the great, It was an unforgetta- 
ble evening.” 

And now the cellist is reaping successes 
in Europe, where engagements include con- 
certs in Prague; Gardone; at d’Annunzio’s 
palace; Paris; Galashiel, Scotland; Glas- 
gow; Twickenham, and London, which ap- 
pearances will keep him busy throughout No- 
vember. From December 1 to 15 he will 
concertize in Italy, and soon thereafter will 
sail for America, arriving here on Janu 
ary 14. 


Quintano “A Poet of the Violin” 

A long article appeared in a recent edition 
of the Italian newspaper, Italamerica, ex- 
tolling the art of Giacomo Quintano. “The 
sphere of the poet is not literature alone,” 
wrote the reporter for that paper. “The 
musician can be as much poet as he who 
uses words instead of notes as his metier. 
One of the most conspicuous examples of 
this truth is Giacomo Quintano, the noted 
violinist. In music as in literature the thing 
that marks the poet is one’s power and abil- 
ity as an interpreter. If interpretative felic- 
ity distinguishes the poetic, then by all odds 
Mr. Quintano is deserving of the title of 
‘The Poet of the Violin.’” 

In commenting on the recent recital which 
the violinist gave in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the reporter for Italamerica declared 
that “Mr. Quintano created what is prosaic- 
ally known as ‘a sensation.’ All the qualities 
that have made | him famous as a violinist 
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a delicate and vigorous pianist . . 
was absolutely merited.” 


November 2, 1929 


were revealed to an audience that filled the 
auditorium to capacity in a program strik- 
ingly varied as to composers and type of 
material.” It also is the opinion of Itala- 
merica that “Mr. Quintano’s career is proof 
that Italy can give to the world violinists as 
well as composers of genius.” 

Mr. Quintano not only is active as con- 
cert violinist but also as pedagogue. He 
has a large class of artist-pupils. 


Raymond Walters Anent Music 
and Golf 


In an article in the North American Re- 
view, entitled Other Games for Golfers, Ray- 
mond Walters, dean of Swarthmore College, 
offers some “intellectual equivalents” of this 
favorite form of diversion when weather 
prevents the pursuit of it. 

One of these intellectual parallels, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walters, is music. The millions 
who follow by score the concerts of sym- 
phony orchestras in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
geles and other cities, are proof that there 
is a multitude in America who have learned 
to listen to music not only with pleasure, but 
with understanding also. 

But it is when the lover of music is an 
amateur performer that music becomes an 
ideal parallel with golf, says Mr. Walters, 
for then it possesses golf's characteristics of 
difficulty, unexpectedness, familiarity, as well 
as personal participation. Despite the fact 
that neighbors may feel with Keats, “Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter,” the amateur, nevertheless, is as 
happy as the golfer who is sure his game is 
improving. 

Mr. Walters then points out that the hun- 
dreds of orchestras and bands in schools, 
and the high standard of taste and attain- 
ment of college musical clubs may be con 
sidered as a forecast of what amateur music 
will mean to the America of the future, 
something resembling Elizabethan England, 
when it was quite expected that one should 
join the after-dinner group in playing the 
lute and in part-time singing of madrigals. 
As an example of what may be accomplished 
with a group of men and women without 
exceptional voices and without previous pro- 
fessional training, Mr. Walters mentions the 
annual festivals of the Bach Choir at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., under J. Fred Wolle, conductor. 
Because of their enduring ardor and Dr 
Wolle’s leadership, these singers are able to 
render Bach’s mighty works in a manner 
beyond their individual capacities. 
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Grainger’s Gift Stirs Denmark 

This past summer the Copenhagen daily 
papers carried pictures of Percy Grainger 
with the following headlines: “A glorious 
gift to the Royal Library”; “The composer 
who devotes his earnifgs to the preservation 
of folkmusic’; “Percy Grainger’s valuable 
donation,” etc. These, and the articles that 
followed the captions, had reference to the 
more than 200 folksongs and over eighty 
phonograph records of them that Percy 
Cealaanee collected in Jutland with his recent- 
ly deceased 86-year-old-friend, Evald Tang 
Kristensen, in 1922, 1923, 1925 and 1927. 
Grainger presented this material to the “Dan- 
ish Folk-relics Collection” of the Royal Li- 
brary, Copenhagen. Grainger’s familiarity 
with Jutish (Danish) dialects made possible 
the gathering of this peasant-music. 

The Dagens Nyheder-Nationaltiende closes 
its article as follows: “Pecuniary success 
makes most people unhappy or ineffective 
because it generally creates tastes and habits 
of living that lessen the working hours and 
working powers of the successful man. But 
Grainger’s frugal habits of life leave him 
quite as ‘independent’ today as he was in his 
early years of poverty and struggle—just 
as free to follow his esthetic passions. Thus 
Grainger, both on and off the concert plat- 
form, sets a good example worth emulating.’ 


Tiomkin is a brilliant composer as well as 
. his success 


—S. Golestan, Figaro, Paris. 
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Nathan Milstein Here for 
First American Tour 


To Be Heard With Orchestra and in 
Recital From Coast to Coast— 
Opens Season in Toronto and Is 
Immediately Re-engaged 


The coming to America of Nathan Mil- 
stein, young Russian violinist, brings to our 
shores the second of the three fine talents 
from that country which have recently 
aroused considerable attention, namely, 
Horowitz, Milstein and Piatigorsky, re- 
spectively pianist, violinist and cellist. 

Of Horowitz there is little which has not 
been said, for he has made his mark in the 
New World; but this week a representative 
of the Musrcat Courier interviewed Nathan 
Milstein. To say that he looks exactly as 
the accompanying photo presents him is say- 
ing the real truth. It is not difficult to see 
that he is a very genteel creature, with that 
typical sensitivity of his people which makes 
for the richness of his Russian nature. 

Nathan Milstein is a very young man—he 
was born on December 31, 1904—but one 
realizes this only because we are told so 
and because his youth blooms in his face. 
He carries a poise and modest charm which 
one associates with long years of experience 
and, while it is true that Mr. Milstein has 
already played almost as many concerts as 
many an artist gives in his entire career, it 
is usually with the passing of time that one 
associates the acquiring of the suavity of 
spirit which already characterizes this young 
artist. 

While New York has not yet had the op- 
portunity of seeing Mr. Milstein on the stage, 
one can easily imagine him entering in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way and playing with that 
detachment of spirit which belongs only to 
the great. 

Nathan Milstein is small of stature, 
swarthy of complexion and unassuming of 
manner, but he has a fire burning in his 
eyes which speaks of the great abundance of 
emotion that lies behind his modest mien. 
When he is not speaking a smile plays about 
his face, and it is so attractive that one finds 
himself constantly turning to look at him. 

The violinist was born in Odessa, a port 
on the Black Sea from which quite a number 
of the world’s great violinistic talents have 
come. It is known as an ultra-musical com- 
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munity where the youngsters are taught 
music almost before they learn to walk. 

In Odessa Mr. Milstein studied under Pro- 
fessor Stoliarski, and when his family moved 
from that city to Petrograd in 1914, the boy 
was placed in the Royal Musical Conserva- 
tory, where he passed under the scrutiny of 
Leopold Auer. Following the period of the 
revoiution, Nathan Milstein made up his 
mind that it was time to do something with 
his playing besides studying; so, at nineteen, 
he began a tour of Russia, which finally 
developed into a series of tours. On one of 
these his friend, Horowitz, accompanied him, 
and it is with pleasure that the writer re- 
members the warm words of praise which 
the pianist spoke in favor of his violin part- 
ner, when last year he told us of his coming 
to this country. 

On leaving Russia in 1925, Milstein ar- 
rived in Berlin with only his talent and his 
hopes to buoy him up. But as is wont with 
persevering youth, he finally secured a violin, 
a Stradivarius, by the way, and in the end 
arrangements were made for a Berlin debut. 
It was the beginning of a long list of 
triumphs. There followed appearances in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and all of South America. Many of 
these appearances were with orchestra; in 
Amsterdam he played with the Concert- 
gebouw under Monteux; with the Residenz 
Orchestra of The Hague; twice at Scheven- 
ingen; also with the four orchestras of 
Paris: the Colonne, Lamoureux, Conserva 
toire and the new Orchestra Symphonique ; 
twice with the Augusteo Orchestra in 
Rome; under Arbos in Madrid; also in 
3russels, Antwerp, Ghent and Monte Carlo. 
He also has played in Paris with Philippe 
Gaubert and with the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
under Rene Baton. One could continue in 
this vein, listing successes and appearances 
until count would be lost. 

Leaving the European continent, the violin- 
ist went to South America where in two 
visits he had the pleasant experience of giv- 
ing one hundred concerts and neared North 
America with a stop in Central America; 
there, too, he was detained for more concerts. 

The writer expressed wonder that during 
his two tours to South America, he was 
able to give as many as one hundred con- 
certs. Mr. Milstein just smiled at the frank 
question and made answer, “It was done 
at the rate of twenty-three concerts in one 
month, which was what happened in De- 
cember, 1928.” 

The artist’s first taste of American audi- 
ences was had in Toronto, where his opening 
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concert was given on Octo- 
ber 10; there the critics 
headlined him as achieving 
a triumph. They spoke of 
him as belonging to the ro- 
mantic, ecstatic school of 
players, having a tone of 
command and sweeping son- 
ority; they spoke of his bow 
technic as being finished, 
smooth and perfectly coordi- 
nated. In fact so great a sen- 
sation did he create, that he 
was reengaged for a recital 
in Toronto, on January 20. 

In speaking of this Ameri- 
can tour the artist seemed 
very happy and enthusiastic, 
particularly so when he men- 
tioned appearing with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Stokowski. “I await 
this concert with joy,”, he 
told us, “for T know it to be 
a marvelous organization; |] 
have an idea of its perfection 
from hearing victrola_rec- 
ords, although I realize that 
this is only an inkling of the 
real beauty which this or- 
chestra can produce.” 

In his coast-to-coast tour 
Milstein also will play with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York; the St. 

Louis Orchestra and the 

Los Angeles Symphony, be- 

sides regular recital ap- 

pearances in practically every 

large city. He will be in this country until 
the end of January, when he again goes to 
Europe and immediately on arriving has an 
engagement to play under Monteux in Paris. 
Then will come Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Austria and Hungary. 

Our little conversation had been carried 
on in French, for Mr. Milstein had very 
sincerely told us, “I cannot speak English 
very well yet” (despite this confession we 
thought he did very well) but it was 
from his friend and representative, Alex- 
ander Merovitch, that we learned the details 
of his career, the sensitive personality of 
the violinist hesitating to speak of his ac- 
complishments. Immediately the conversa- 
tion turned to general topics, however, the 
artist became visibly interested and we 
learned that while he is interested in all 
music, he prefers the ancients and romanti- 
cists, for the logical reason that they have 
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made a definite and stable contribution to 
music, while the moderns are still in a more 
or less formative period. 

“Please do not misunderstand me,” the 
violinist pleaded, “I do not mean to say that 
I do not play the moderns, for I am very 
fond of de Falla and Stravinsky, but it is 
because I have a sense of sureness with them 
that I prefer the composers of the older 
schools. 

“One might compare the feelings I ex- 
perience with the older composers with those 
I have when I play with a well organized 
and conducted orchestra; it is a feeling of 
complete satisfaction as against one of won 
derment when playing with one not so well 
developed. 

“And I say this sincerely,” Mr. Milstein 
added, “for I have played with ‘all sorts of 
orchestras. I remember with particular in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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OCTOBER 21 
Christopher Hayes 


At Steinway Hall, in the evening, a select 
audience was aroused to high enthusiasm by 
Christopher Hayes, tenor, who gave his sec- 
ond annual New York recital. His program 
was well selected, ranging from classical to 
the most modern. He opened with songs by 
Bach, Rossi and Lully, and continued with 
numbers by Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Duparc, De Falla, Murdoch 
and others. His voice is rich in quality, 
brilliant and sympathetic, his interpretations 
artistic and his diction excellent. His pian- 
issimo tones were exquisite and his climaxes 
dramatic. So enthusiastically was he re- 
ceived that several repetitions were demand- 
ed, and at the conclusion many encores were 
insisted upon, to which Mr. Hayes gr raciously 
responded. Betty Schuleen gave admirable 
support at the piano. 


Oscar Ziegler 

Oscar Ziegler, American 
who is known for originality in the construc 
tion of programs, appee ared in a piano recital 
at Carnegie Hall in the evening. His pro- 
gram on this occasion contained substantial 
and did not depart from the 
solid and conventional. On the list were: 
Beethoven’s German dances; the C minor 
fantasy of Mozart: Bach’s Italian Concerto; 
the C minor variations by Beethoven; Bar- 
carolle and A flat Polonaise by Chopin; two 
Petrarca Sonnets by Liszt and Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata Mr. Ziegler again 
demonstrated that he is a pianist of excep 
tional powers, with an encompassing technic, 
; singing tone, wholesome temperament 
finely developed sense of rhythm. A 
audience applauded the recitalist 
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At Town 
seethoven 
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(evening) the estimabl« 
opened its eleventh 
eminent art- 
ists A large and discriminative audience 
enjoyed the musical offerings. Mme. Nina 
sang severi Spanish songs by De 
Falla, and Messrs. Ernest Hutcheson (pi- 
ano), Louis Persinger (violin) and Felix 
Salmond (cello) played trios by Brahms and 


Schumann 
OCTOBER 22 
Claire Alcée 


rain outside, Town Hall held 
a friendly good-sized audience in the after- 
noon, when the charming soprano, Claire 
Alcée, was heard in an interesting recital 
She opened with Mozart; Batti, batti (Don 
Deh Vieni (Le Nozze di Figaro) 
from the same opera, in 
admirable, and perhaps at 
her best during the program. Miss Alcée, 
of attractive stage presence, at once put her 
self en ranport with her listeners and wooed 
the ear with the beauty of her voice, its clar 
ity and exquisite pianissimo. She uses her 
organ with much skill and, if the top notes 
are at times a little shrill, there is so much 
else to enjoy fin her singing that that is en 
tirely forgotten. She has been excellently 
schooled and monotony never mars her in 
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terpretations 

A German group by Schubert, Strauss and 
(whose Der Himmel hat eine 
Thrane Geweint, with violin obligato by 
Mary Becker, was given by request), was 
much appreciated. Here the singer’s good 
diction and phrasing were again noted and 
she was recalled several times. Franck’s 
nocturne and Villanelle des petits canards 
by Chabrier, as well as Ravel’s La flute en 
and Depuis le Jour from Charpen 
tier’s Louise gave the singer an opportunity 
for contrasting moods in which she proved 
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most happy. Songs by De Falla, Horsman 
and La Forge closed the program. The audi- 
ence demanded extra numbers and applauded 
Miss Alcée warmly when she was the recipi- 
ent of many floral tributes. Frank Bibb was 
an able accompanist. 


George Morgan 

A large and applausive audience filled 
Town Hall in the evening to hear George 
Morgan, baritone, in his first New York re- 
cital in several seasons. Mr. Morgan, who, 
it will be remembered, appeared with Schu- 
mann-Heink in concert tours in the Orient, 
revealed a voice of rich quality and wide 
range, as well as sincerity of interpretation 
and an agreeable, thoroughly poised plat- 
form manner. Erik Melaarten’s Gieb mir 
dein Herz, Le Perceneige by Gretchaninoff, 
Valse de Chopin (Marx), Phidyle by Henri 
Dupare and Lone Dog by Rupert Erlebach 
(both by request), and a song by Ariel Rub- 
stein, Threnos, sung for the first time from 
manuscript. were included on a list which 
was evidently made up with the praiseworthy 
object of avoiding the hackneyed element, as 
well as admirably selected to display the 
qualities of his voice. The program was 
punctuated throughout with vociferous ap 
plause, the audience leaving no doubt as to 
its enthusiastic approval of this artist. Sev- 
eral repetitions were demanded and at the 
conclusion of his program Mr. Morgan re- 
sponded to many encores. Frank Bibb fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


(See 
OCTOBER 23 


Stringwood Ensemble 


The first subscription concert for the sea- 
son of the Stringwood Ensemble took place 
at Town Hall in the evening, before an en- 
thusiastic audience. The organization’s cal- 
ibre is well known i this time through 
previous appearances 

Upon this occasion the program included 
the Mozart trio in F flat (Kochel No. 498), 
variations on a Russian Folk Song by vari- 
ous composers, which proved of only mild in- 
terest, and a first time Elegie from J. Wein- 
berg’s Sextet, op. 23 for string quartet, clari- 
net and piano. This was rather Oriental in 
character, well written, and was cordially 
received. Another “first time” was Dupont’s 
Poeme, also of mild interest. 

The ensemble, consisting of Josef Stopak, 
first violin; Mischa Muscanto, second violin; 
Michael Cores, viola; Abram _ Borodkin, 
cello; Simeon Bellison, clarinet, and Nadia 
Reisenberg, pianist, played admirably, pro- 
viding an evening of artistic pleasure. 


OCTOBER 24 
Edgar Shelton 


Edgar Shelton, 


story on page 7) 


played a program 
of pieces ranging from Bach to Schumann, 
Brahms, Debussy and Liszt at Town Hall. 
He started with poise, assurance and climax 
in the Bach-Liszt A minor prelude and 
fugue. There followed the Chopin scherzo, 
C sharp minor, and ballade in G minor, which 
shone particularly in their very expressive 
and poetic interpretations; these two were 
outstanding. The dainty touch in Reflets 
dans 1’Eau, and the spontaneous playing of 
a Liszt study and the sixth rhapsodie brought 
the pianist most applause, and deservedly. 
Such was the sustained applause following 
this group that he had to add encores, among 
them a nocturne (Paderewski), study in C 
minor (Sternberg), and Moszkowski’s The 
Juggler 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

Toscanini crowded around 
the doors of Carnegie Hall at an early hour 
on Thursday evening, October 24, and by 
the time the concert began, promptly at eight 
forty five, the house was filled with eager 
listeners 

When the magnetic little conductor made 
his appearance, he was greeted with an ova- 
tion, repeated frequently during the pro- 
gram. Such is the magic of Toscanini. 

The program consisted of the adagio and 
fugue for strings by Mozart; the double 
concerto for violin and cello by Brahms; 
Stravinsky's Fireworks and La Mer (The 
Sea) by Debussy. 

The Mozart was 
even though Toscanini did all he coulo 
to make it otherwise. The fugue, perhaps, 
found the most appreciation from the audi- 
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ence, but after hearing this work, it is not 
surprising that conductors do not choose it 
often. 

Scipione Guidi and Alfred Wallenstein, 
concert master and first cellist of the or- 
chestra, played the solos in the Brahms con- 
certo. Opulent tone perfectly blended, 
clearness of detail and dignity of expression 
characterized the performance. The Stra- 
vinsky Fireworks, one of the composer’s 
earlier works, proved a colorful contrast, 
but first honors for real enjoyment must 
be given to the Debussy suite. 

All the color and subtle descriptiveness in 
the masterly score came in for their share 
of attention. The wind whistled through 
the rigging most realistically, the billows 
heaved and the clouds cast their shadow over 
the waters and above all, the descriptive 
music stood out as beautiful absolute music 
as well—something that could be accom- 
plished only by geniuses like Debussy and 
Wagner. 

The program was repeated on Friday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


OCTOBER 25 


Fraser Gange and Amy Evans 

Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange (Amy Evans), 
were heard in recital at Town Hall, in an 
artistic partnership which seems to be based 
on something deeper seated than mere musi- 
cal considerations. 

Miss Evans is blessed with a high, reso- 
nant and pleasing soprano while Mr. Gange 
is a robust and mellow baritone. The voices 
are exceptionally well matched and balanced 
and their singing always denotes a musician- 
ship founded on natural, highly cultivated 
feelings. Miss Evans handles her voice with 
skill; she has a beautiful legato by means of 
which she achieves a suavity of style that is 
altogether satisfying. There is intense feel- 
ing in her singing, which at times reaches 
soaring heights as, for example, in her sing- 
ing of the Care Selve and Donaudy’s Fuochi 
Severi e Cari. 

Mr. Gange was in a versatile mood and 
conveyed his meanings with fine attention to 
details and varying vocal colorings; his 
opening group listed a noble piece in Bach’s 
Jesulein Siiss, which was delivered with 
real reverence. Also well sung was the aria, 
Eri Tu from Ballo in Maschera, wherein 
the singer found opportunity to display his 
larger tone production with ample degree of 
effectiveness. 

Both artists are meticulous as to their dic- 
tion and voice production, and for those who 
are anxious to find well nigh perfect ex- 
amples of these two factors in singing, they 
might do well to listen to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gange sing as there is much in the technical 
details of these singers which might be emu- 
lated to great advantage. 

3esides the several solo groups the pro- 
gram included duets from Mozart’s Magic 
Flute and Verdi’s Rigoletto and also duos by 
Chausson and Messager. Two numbers of 
special interest were a scene from Landon 
Ronald’s Adonais, originally written with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and the first per- 
formance of Listening by Maurice Besly. 

The artists were very warmly received by 
a representative audience. 


Anne Roselle 


After an absence of five years, during 
which time she has been making an enviable 
reputation for herself in the principal cities 
of Europe (where she has return contracts) 
Annie Roselle, former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was: heard in a recital at Carnegie 
Hall in the evening. Much interest marked 
Miss Roselle’s appearance, and the audience 
was large and representative. Its cordiality 
emphasized by much applause and beautifu 
floral tributes, must have made the recitalist 
feel right at home. 

Miss Roselle’s program was carefully 
chosen for contrasts. It opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur and 
followed with the recitative and aria—Cru- 
dele? Ah No, mio bene, from Don Giovanni 
(Mozart) in which opera Miss Roselle won 
favor abroad recently. A French group con- 
tained Bizet’s Pastorale, Le Papillon (Four- 
drain), exquisitely done, and Gounod’s Du 
Printemps. There were two German sets, 
the highlights of which were Standchen and 
Gretchen am Spinnrade by Schubert, Nachti- 
gall by Brahms. and the big aria from Wag- 
ner’s Tannhauser—Dich teure Halle, given 
with fine dramatic sweep and tonal charm. 

Perhaps, because most of Miss Roselle’s 
appearances of late have been confined to 
opera, she chose two arias from Madam But- 
terfly and the Vissi d’Arte from Tosca for 
additional numbers. These coming at the end 
of the long program showed no fatigue in 
voice, but rather an increased freshness. 

Miss Roselle is the possessor of a voice 
of natural beauty, flexible and of certain ap- 
peal. It has range and an extremely admir- 
able top. with fine ringing B’s and C’s that 
were well produced. They were noticeable 
in the difficult aria from Turandot, which 
opera she created in Vienna. Its difficulties 
seemed easily overcome and, as sung by Miss 
Roselle, the aria took on previously unnoticed 
beauty. 

More concert singing and a little less op- 
era should make of Miss Roselle an eminent 
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singer of songs. The German, perkape, were 
the happiest of her offerings, for they 
seemed to please the audience the most. The 
English group, however, was well sung. 

In appearance, Miss Roselle lacks nothing. 
Her manner is charming and she acknowl- 
edged her plaudits with a modesty that was 
refreshing. Andreas Fugmann was at the 


piano. 
OCTOBER 26 


Ignaz Friedman 

Really great piano playing was heard at 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon when 
Ignaz Friedman gave a recital, the memory 
of which will long live in the consciousness 
of all those who were privileged to be 
present. The renowned countryman of 
-aderewski played an all-Chopin program, 
consisting of the B minor Sonata, the twen- 
ty-four Preludes, the E major Nocturne, the 
posthumous Polonaise in B flat major, a 
Mesurke and three Etudes. 

This was a program well calculated to dis- 
play Friedman’s superlative pianistic talents. 
He laid bare the ethereal, haunting beauties 
of the B minor Sonata in a manner that 
could be emulated by but very few living 
pianists. And he gave an ideal interpretation 
to each one of the Preludes, displaying an 
amazing technical brilliancy and accuracy, 
and an infinite variety of dynamics in tone 
production. 

The eminent Pole also gave a masterly 
performance of the Polonaise, which is un- 
justly neglected by pianists. A gasp of joy 
and satisfaction arose from the large audi- 
ence, which included many pianists, when 
Friedman began the Etude in thirds as the 
first of his group of Etdues. He played it 
with great speed and clarity. Shouts of de- 
light and vociferous applause followed it. 
The great pianist’s numerous encores in- 
cluded the Butterfly Etude, and the Mendels- 
sohn E minor Scherzo, which he played with 
astonishing delicacy and charm. 

Friedman is today in the zenith of his 
powers. This reviewer has heard him many 
time during the past twenty-five years, both 
in this country and in Europe, and he is 
pleased to chronicle a steady growth and de- 
velopment, particularly of interpretative 
powers. He now excels in every phase of 
piano playing. His tone is replete with life, 
vitality and beauty. He never pounds, not 
even in his thundering basses, and he never 
blurs the melodic outline by too much pedal. 

His discreet left hand in the F major 
Prelude and in the Etude in thirds in which 
the right hand is the all-important thing, was 
a model for the many young pianists present, 
and for the older ones, too, for that matter. 

As for Friedman’s technic, let it be said 
that he has never revealed himself in a 
more brilliant light, in respect to the rig 
mechanical side of his art, than he did i 
this Chopin program. But even more im- 
pressive was his wealth of imagination, his 
intellectual grasp of the varied character of 
the works he interpreted, and his unfailing 
beauty and variety of tone. That was piano 
playing that will remain one of the features 
of this New York season. 


The English Singers 

The English Singers made their only New 
York appearance of the season at Town Hall 
and were listened to by a large and repre- 
sentative audience; at every possible occasion 
the listeners demonstrated their delight at 
the lovely music which these singers have 
brought to light, and which they have been 
singing for us, for the last two seasons, 
with a rare artistry. 

Much has been written, in detail, of the 
unique art of these singers; of their meticu- 
lous manner of presenting the old English 
madrigals, ballads, motets and other similar 
music ; of the purity of their style, the beau- 
tiful blending of their voices, the exactness 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Philadelphia Hears Chamber Music Program 


Corinne Mar’s 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Chamber Music 
Association of Philadelphia inaugurated its 
thirteenth season with an excellent concert 
on the afternoon of October 20 in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue Stratford, its usual 
place of meeting. The Philadelphia Musical 
Fund Ensemble presented the program, 
which consisted of a quartette in B flat ma- 
jor (first performance) by Boris Koutzen, 
and the great Brahms quintet, opus 115, for 
clarinet and strings. The personnel of this 
organization is as follows: Boris Koutzen, 
first violin; S. Dabrowski, second violin; 
Maurice Kaplan, viola; Stephen Deak, cello 
—all members or former members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

They gave a splendid reading of both 
numbers, showing a sympathetic and dis- 
cerning musicianship, while their technic 
and ensemble were so well used as to con- 
vey the firm impression that one listened to 
artists whose work could be numbered with 
some of our best groups, suggesting at the 
same time that further opportunity might 
be given to hear them again both in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere. The applause which 
greeted them after each movement gave full 
evidence of the appreclation aroused, and 
at the close of each number they were re- 
peatedly recalled. 

The applause accorded Mr. Koutzen’s com- 
position showed how the audience responded 
to its worth and beauty. It is in sonata 
form, consisting of four movements, allegro 
moderate, Allegretto, Andante and Allegro 
molto, and is a work of superior musical 
content throughout, abounding in lovely 
melodies which flow with ease and grace of 
line, well balanced rhythms, firm in struc- 
ture, closely knit and colorful in its harmonic 
basis and, while mostly homophonic, melodies 
are occasionally voiced in contrapuntal form. 

The Brahms number, with the added voice 
of the clarinet, is one of great beauty in 
which opportunity is given for solo work, 
particularly in the second (Adagio), where 
the clarinet and first violin have a duet of 
marvelous beauty, and in which the work 
of- the players was beyond criticism. The 
third and last movements (Andante and 
Con moto) largely in form of variations, 
were played without pause and demon- 
strated a perfect control of the difficult syn- 
copated rhythms which obtain through a 
large portion of the movement. The per- 
formance showed a careful study of the en- 
semble and the result was a high point in 
chamber music performance. 

CorINNE Mar’s RECITALS 

Corinne Mar was heard in her annual 
recital in the Academy of Music on the eve- 
ning of October 22, where a large and appre- 
ciative audience had gathered to listen to 
her clear and pleasing lyric soprano, which 
she uses with ease and flexibility. Her in- 
terpretative powers and enunciation are not- 
ably well developed and dramatic ability is 
quite evident, the interpretation of the rom- 
anza “Voi lo sapete” from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana being a fine example of the latter and 
evoking great applause. 

She opened her program with a Gluck 
aria from Paris et Helene and Handel’s 
well known “Angels ever bright and fair.” 
so well received that she responded with an 
encore, singing The Last Rose of Summer, 
very well adapted to her style and voice, as 
was also Home Sweet Home, which fur- 
nished the encore at the close of the pro- 
gram. Some of Madame Mar’s best work 
was in the group of German songs, espe- 
cially Vergebliches stanchen (Brahms) and 
the lovely Der Nussbaum (Schubert). The 
songs in English were of unusual interest, 


Recital Also Enjoyed 


in that they included several sung from 
manuscript, the works of Philadelphia com- 
posers. These were Because of You and The 
Wishing Chimney, by Josie Holton, and 
Sing Marjorie by Pasquale Seneca, an adap- 
tation from an old Neapolitan air. Thy 
Dark Eyes to Mine, by Griffes, and Toys 
of Christ-child (the last from manuscript) 
by Eric H. Thiman, with the last number 
on the program ‘Sacrament,” by James G. 
MacDermid, were all beautiful songs, more 
modern in treatment and rather difficult of 
phrasing, but they were very well sung in- 
deed. 

Ellis Clark Hammann was at the piano 
and, in addition to his sympathetic and 
finished art as an accompanist, furnished a 
group of piano solos—Prelude, by Grieg, 
Schumann’s Nachtstuck, and a_ brilliant 
waltz by Moszkowski, played with the flu- 
ency, elegance and clarity of tone which 
characterize his style. M. M. C 


New York Opera Club Meeting 

The first meeting of the New York Opera 
Club, Charlotte Lund, founder and _ presi- 
dent, took place at Chalif’s in the afternoon. 
As these meetings are for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and giving musical excerpts from the 
revivals and novelties of the Metropolitan 
season, it was quite appropriate that Manon 
Lescaut and The Girl of the Golden West 
were chosen on this occasion. Mme. Lund, 
the new tenor of her company, Giovanni Mo- 
relli, H. Wellington-Smith, baritone, and 
Daniel Wolf, pianist, combined their artistic 
efforts to make the afternoon educational, 
as well as enjoyable, and, judging from the 
audience’s response, they succeeded in their 
aim. 

Mme. Lund is doing something worth while 
in _her chosen work, especially with the 


Col. Blois, of Covent Garden; and Capt. Williams, of His Master's 
made her ‘first opera appearance of the season on vreney, evening, 


November 1, in Norma. 


opera recitals for the children, which proved 
a huge success last season. On Thursday 
afternoon, November 7, there will be a bridge 
party on the SS. Kungsholm of the Swedish 
American Line, the proceeds of which go to- 
wards the Children’s Opera Fund. On De 
cember 27 and 31, February 22 and during 
Easter Week, performances for the young 
sters will be given at Town Hall, the operas 
being Haensel and Gretel, Marta, Jongleur 
de Notre Dame and Coq d’Or. The operas 
are given in English with costumes, ballet 
and scenery. Mme. Lund tells the story 
previous to each act in her own inimitable 
way, which appeals strongly to children. 
Other operas, for the grown-ups, to be dis- 
cussed this season include: Luisa Miller, 
Sadko, Louise, Don Giovanni, Madam But- 
terfly, Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungen and 
Mignon. March 18 the Celebrity Dinner 
Dance at the Ritz-Carlton, with well known 
stars as guests of honor, will take place. 


Americans Dominate Berlin Stage 

The New York Times published an arti- 
cle recently to the effect that American art 
ists dominated the Berlin concert stage the 
beginning of the fall season. It said: “One 
is Richard Crooks, New York tenor, who 
must fill twenty-two European engagements 
within forty-four days; Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, has engagements 
in Prague, Budapest, Karlsruhe, Berlin, Os- 
lo, Warsaw, Vienna, and other cities. Nev- 
ada Van der Veer, New York contralto, 
made her Berlin debut in a song recital of 
the old masters.” 


Emma Roberts Abroad 


Emma Roberts has been in Europe since 
the middle of September and will remain 
there until the first week in December. 
Miss Roberts has been spending some time 
in Munich, from where she writes that she 
has enjoyed the opera immensely. She also 
sang there recently with much success and 


Vienna 
, where 
returning to 


has an engagement to appear in 
After that the contralto goes to Italy 
she will also be heard before 
A merica. 


Georgia Stark Scores in Opera and 
Concert 

Stark, prima donna of the 
sylvania Grand Opera Company, received 
many fine press tributes in concert and op 
era during her recent sojourn in Italy. Fol- 
lowing an appearance at the Verdi Conserva- 
tory, Milan, L’Ambrosiano commented on 
the pleasing timbre of her voice, even 
throughout the registers, and her musical 
appreciation of the program presented. An 
idea of the excellent impression the soprano 
created in opera will be evident from a pe 
rusal of the following excerpt from the II 
Caffaro of Geneva: “A performance of Lu- 
po di Lammermoor was given before a 
capacity audience, with Georgia Stark in the 
title role. The impression made on the pub- 
lic could not have been better, because Miss 
Stark, attractive of figure, sang the duets of 
the first and second acts and the Mad Scene 
with perfect intonation, showing her voice to 
good advantage, pleasing, finely modulated, 
with graceful purity, with top tones and stac- 
catos limpid and secure. The public ap- 
plauded her enthusiastically, and after the 
Mad Scene there were insistent calls for 
yt 

All of Miss Stark’s early musical training 
was secured under the guidance of Alma 
Stetzler, and while in Italy she studied with 
Roberto Villani 
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“At the concert of the Orchestre Philharmonique, a 
Eleanor Spencer, was much applauded. 
in which there are so many well known artifices used by composers for the piano, 
and the Symphonic Variations of Franck, 
Spencer in perfect accord with the conception of the work.” 
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The Facts of P ‘ann seed sa Review 


In spite of the fact that there is some 
agreement among artists and teachers as to 
the basic elements of piano tone production 
and technic, certain scientists have wondered 
if all of the conclusions reached are quite 
correct. Among these scientists is Otto Ort- 
mann, director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, who has conducted an exhaustive 
series of laboratory experiments in an 
fort, which has proved wholly successful, to 
arrive at the exact truth. Mr. Ortmann’s 
findings are now published in a huge book 
full from cover to cover with 
surmises,—the title of which is 
Mechanics of Piano 


crammed 
facts—not 
The Physiological 
Technique.* 

Mr. Ortmann calls his book, on the title 
page, “An experimental study of the nature 
of muscular action as used in piano playing, 
and the effects thereof upon the piano key 
and the piano tone.” He explains that it is 
“a counterpart of an earlier study on the 
Physical Basis of Piano Touch and Tech- 
: work was done at the research 
laboratory of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. 

It must have been 
for the record of it, as it 
book form, needs nearly f 
one of them filled 
experiments, not 
a wonder that Mr 
all this labor, or 


gives in his 


nic.” The 


austive effort, 
appears 1n 
uur hundred pages, 
with reports upon 
speculations And 
Ortmann cared 
had the cour 
introduction 


an exh 


now 


every 
actual 
it is really 
to undertake 
age ior it, lor he 
some idea of the reception by pianists of his 
and also some idea of his 
artistic mentality when con 
ientific data. He quotes the 
which, he says, he se 
typical: “The soul of 
the piano transcends all investigation ;’— 
“The records all be true but I do not 

them they are ;’—‘“You are 


earlier work, 
opinion ol the 
fronted with s¢ 
following comments 
lects from many as 


may 
believe even if 
crazy.” 

Mr. Ortmann mentions the names of some 
noted investigators along similar lines, and 
remarks that when they are found in the 
teacher's library at all they too often still 
their leaves uncut. Yet he goes on and 

years of laboratory re- 
search work to the other years spent in the 
saine manner, 1 


and gives his results to the 
world. He must do it for 


pur¢ 
science 
The difficulty 1s, Ol 
fessional musicians have the mentality 
They are, for the most part, quite 
withdrawing their minds from 
results long enough to 
consider exhaustively the cause of those re 


sults physiological su 


have 
adds another five 
love of 


few pro- 
of the 


course, that 


scientist 
incapa le of 


a contemplation of 


pert tal 
Wh 
artist 


criticism of the 

» accomplish cer 

of tone and of 

could not, and should not 
be expected, much time in investi 
gations which may or may not lead directly 
to an improvement of his own art. And the 
teacher is, speaking, first of all an 
There is a difference of « pinion among 

to whether or not it is wise to 
physiological facts. There is a 
perhaps too much thought of 
might rather than 


mal effects He 
spe nd 


generally 


upon 
that 
activity 
tension 

all of which the answer 
that partial knowledge is alway 
complete kn i 1 
complete knowledge offered by Mr 
Ortmann’s books—offered to those wi o will 
accept it. In time many will it. In 
time what is now shut out by prejudice will 
become a commonplace 

It must have been 

kind that induced Mr 
great work. One may b« 
wish that this better time may come 
and perhaps Mr. Ortmann’s own comment 
on the subject may accellerate the improve- 
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increas€ 


wwledge 
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considerations 
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permitted the pi 
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“The concert artist . may work as 
finding his own solution ; but the 

lessons in physiological 
after hour, day after day, 
know the tools with which 


ment 
he will... 
teacher, selling 
mechanics hour 
should at. least 
he works 

So he should! The importance of such 
knowledge must be manifest to even the most 
poetic of oe for he, like all the others, 
must deal, as Mr. Ortmann has it: “with the 
restriction of movements to certain joints, 
and on the other hand with the relaxation of 
joints, so that movement may be free.” This 
is in the chapter dealing with The Skeleton, 
where, further on, our author points out 
that “any key on the piano may be reached 
effectively in a multitude of ways, and the 
best manner of making a movement to a 
certain point on the keyboard varies with 
the individual, and, among other things, is 
determined by skeleton structure.” Yet how 
many teachers there are who teach all pupils 
alike and insist upon certain “correct” posi- 
tions ! 

\ further implied criticism of certain im- 
perfect teaching methods follows: “P racti- 
cally all movements of piano technique are 
movements in more than one joint, in spite 
of the attempts of many pedagogues to re- 
strict them to a single joint.” 

Mr. Ortmann’s remarks upon the subject 

physical force—to which he alludes in 
several places—are oi especial interest owing 
to the fact that such contradictory claims are 
continually being made upon this all-impor 
tant subject. On the one hand it will be 
claimed that physical force is of no impor 
tance; on the other hand that it is indispen- 
sable Mr. Ortmann in his Chapter IV 
(States and Properties of Muscles) says: 

\ composition such as the Liszt B minor 
Sonata, apart from any technical demand of 
dexterity, requires a considerable output of 
pure physical force. If the player possesses 
sufficient strength in fingers and arms, he 
can distribute this in any of several eco 

ways. The player with weak fingers 
and arms, on the contrary, will have to be 
satisfied either with less pronounced dynamic 
or with the utilization of the shoulder 
muscles, a coordination that does 
not always facilitate the technical demands 
of the particular passage . In passages 
in which held notes against trill figures make 
arm-movement awkward, if not impossible, 
sufficient finger strength is absolutely neces- 
sary, particularly if dynamic gradation be 
desired a 

In another place (Chapter X\ 
in example is given of a passage which ab- 
solutely demands finger strength, a chord 
being sustained by three fingers, while the 
ther two play a tremolo. It is obviously 
impossible to use any muscles in such a pas- 
sage except those of the fingers, and Mr 
Ortmann notes that “The stiffness which 
often accompanies a pupil’s attempt at finger 
results, invariably, from an insuffi 
strength in the fi muscles.” (Page 


nomic 


efiects, 
and back 


Tremolo) 


tremolo 
cient 
129.) 


hnger 


again to an earlier page 
learn here that “the earliest onset 
of muscular fatigue affects the relaxation 
of the muscle.” Upon this subject of 
relaxation Mr. Ortmann has much to say. 
He does not accept it (as do some teachers) 
fetich a sort of magic open-sesame to 
nor does he reject it in any sweep 
ing terms. First of all he explains what it 
nay mean physiologically, and then treats 
of it as a utility. He explains that a perfectly 
relaxed joint does not exist anywhere in the 
and that rmal resist 
ad of a zero p oint, must form the 
analysis of relaxation 
The discussion of this subject is far too ex 
tended and complex to be quoted here, and to 
sum up our author’s conclusions in a few 
brief lines would be to do him and his work 
an injustice. It is just this that he wishes 


To turn bach 


(560) we 


success: 


1 
human 1 dy, joint 
ance, te: 


basis of an 


AVITABILE 


to avoid, being an enemy of guess-work and 
snap judgments, summed up in sweeping and 
necessarily incorrect or only partly correct 
conclusions. 

On page 125, being the second page in the 
chapter on Relaxation, Mr. Ortmann sets 
down the results of his observations in two 
extended paragraphs, each occupying nearly 
a page. With this information he has of- 
fered the student illustrations of a Mechan- 
ical Arm which show the effects of relaxa- 
tion on joint positions. His conclusions are, 
of course, purely scientific and fully proved 
by laboratory tests. 

There is a long discussion of the matter 
dealing with every phase of it as applied to 
practical art. It is extremely complex, and 
will demand on the part of the student or 
teacher careful consideration. 

A further consideration of what appears to 
be a related subject is found in the chapter 
headed Weight Transfer. Here the question 
of weight passing from finger to finger in 
various sorts of passages is dealt with very 
exhaustively, and graphs are printed show- 
ing the results of laboratory tests and illus- 
trating how these tests were made. 

There is here no question whatever of 
visual observation, of judging the facts by 
observation of one’s own hand, or by arriv 
inz at the truth by questioning pianists. An 
apparatus has been devised by Mr. Ortmann 
which actually shows the motion of every 
part of the hand, so that while possibly the 
pianist may believe that he is moving only 
one finger and nothing but the finger, Mr. 
Ortmann proves that there are other mo 
tions without which the principal motions 
cannot be made. Experiments, however, were 
tried to determine the correctness of the re- 
sults attained, and in every case the scien 
tific results were proved to be, as of course 
they must be, correct. 

All of this has an important bearing upon 
the teaching problem, because it will at least 
convince teachers that things are not always 
what they appear. It is possibly true that a 
good deal of the jargon that has arisen in 
teachers’ studios has been developed from 
attempts to induce students to do certain 
things without any particular care in the 
matter of phraseology. Unfortunately, this 
jargon has been taken seriously as a scien 
tific truth by a certain number of teachers, 
and particularly by a certain number of stu- 
dents, and has sometimes been exaggerated 
so as actually to do harm. Mr. Ortmann’s 
book will reduce the danger of such harm. 

Part Three of the work is devoted to a 
discussion of the Touch-Forms of Piano 
Technique. It is somewhat illuminating to 
give merely the chapter and paragraph head- 
ings of a portion of this subdivision: Arm 
Legato, Wrist Movement in Arm Legato, 
Weight Distribution, Tremolo, Veight 
Transfer, Finger Tremolo, Staccato, Vi- 
brato, etc. 

The matter 
interest for two 
the musical examples 
the matter of tremolo, some of the fingers 
remain constantly on the keys. Secondly, 
because in the matter of vibrato it is shown 
that muscular fatigue arises from the fact 
that “a muscle is in a stationary, contracted 
state without appropriate movement or peri- 
ods of relaxation.” (Page 213.) And 
thirdly, because this matter has been, all of 
it, investigated by Mr Ordena, not by 
observation but by thc laboratory ap- 
paratus, which makes a graph of the 
actual movement of every portion of the 
hand, many of these motions being too rapid 
and all of them being too lex to be 
determined with any surety by observation 
Further on (page 243), Mr. Ortmann makes 
a statement which might well be memorized 
by every piano teacher, and accepted as actual 
incontrovertible fact, for ignorance of 
it rests nearly all incorrect tea hing. The 
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sentence is as follows: 
interesting questions, 

standpoint perhaps the 
all, is the effect of finger-stroke upon tone- 
quality. However fanciful our conception 
of the artistic phases of piano touch may be, 
whatever poetic qualities we assign, to the 
piano tone, the fact remains that percussion 
and intensity are the only determinants.” 

With his recording apparatus Mr. Ort- 
mann has succeeded in revealing the dynamic 
principle at the bottom of all tone produe- 
tion on the piano. This speaks for itself, 
and a detailed analysis of its meaning and 
importance to the piano player and teacher 
must be left to the reader of Mr. Ortmann’s 
book. It is far too complex and involved to 
be paraphrased by the reviewer without dan- 
ger of misunderstanding. 

\s a slight indication of what actually 
takes place at the keyboard the author of 
this book has had photographed the fall- 
board of a conservatory piano after two 
years’ use, showing countless impacts of fin- 
ger tips, resulting, of course, in interference 
with free movement. The picture is extraor- 
dinarily expressive. This part of Mr. Ort- 
mann’s hook deals with miscellaneous move- 
ment, and there are numerous photographs 
indicating arm shift in the performance of a 
particular passage. One judges the correct- 
ness of performance by the regularity or 
irregularity of the resultant curves. Here 
again we have matter that it would be utter- 
ly impossible to perceive even with the keen- 
est observation; here again the material in 
the book must be re ad and pondered upon by 
the pianist. The reviewer can by no means 
give out the information in a few brief words, 
lines or paragraphs. 

An important discussion is included in the 
es devoted to individual differences, — 
various arm types, power, strength, and so 
on. It appears to be definitely proved here 
that actual physical force is an essential to 
real virtuosity. In passages where the arm 
stroke cannot be used, and the entire power 
of tone must be derived directly from the 
finger muscles, Mr. Ortmann says that the 
finger muscles must be strong, and unless 
the reviewer misunderstands his statement 
it seems that the stronger the muscles are, 
not only of the hand but of the wrist, arm 
and shoulder, provided stiffness does not re- 
sult from this strength, the better the player 
will be able to function, other things being 
equal. 

On page 337 begins a discussion of tone 
qualities. The first paragraph sums up a 
good deal of what is here said, and is there- 
fore quoted: 

“After all, the chief reason for varying the 
standard touch-forms which we have been 
considering is the production of the desired 
tone-quality. And in this quality business 
lies the cause of the countless polemic arti- 
cles, pro and con, about the effect of touch 
upon tone. It is now definitely known 
through both theory and experiment that all 

(Continue i on page 35) 
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SOME INTERESTING SCENES TAKEN AT THE METRO-GOLDWYN -MAYER STUDIO IN HOLLYWOOD. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT IN FHE ROGUE’S SONG 


the first full length feature picture to be completed by an operatic artist. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT AND LAWRENCE EFANS, 


of the firm of Evans & Salter, his managers, talking over details of the picture. 





Elisabeth Rethberg, in Concert Proves to 
Californians that Her Art is Limitless 


Local Notes of Interest 


SAN Francisco.—An audience which prac- 
tically filled Dreamland Auditorium on Oc- 
tober 14, gave a rousing welcome to Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, who returned to San Fran- 
cisco, following her operatic engagement in 
Los Angeles, to inaugurate the Selby C. 
Oppenheimer 1929-30 Concert Series. Hear- 
ing Mme. Rethberg again, this time in a 
program representative of the various 
schools of song literature, the writer is 
completely convinced that she is as at home 
upon the recital platform as she is on the 
operatic stage. Everything that can be said 
of a great singer is true of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. Her voice is one of the most beauti- 
ful sopranos of the day; her legato is flaw- 
less; the ease and clarity of her coloratura 
passages make them worthy of being heard 
by every student; each tone throughout her 
extensive range is perfectly placed and 
equalized in texture; she has style, culture, 
musicianship and intelligence. 

When Rethberg sings, the longest piece is 
short; she lives in song, she experiences 
what she sings. The great aria, Leise, 
Leise, fromme Weise (Der _ Freischutz), 
was sung with the security and profound 
expression that the number demands. She 
interpreted the lieder of Schubert and 
3rahms in a truly authentic and masterly 
fashion. After each group Mme. Rethberg 
sang several encores, and at the conclusion 
of the long and taxing program she was 
compelled to add no less than eight encores 
among which was the aria, Dich Theure 
Halle, from Tannhauser, so magnificently 
done as to make every Wagnerite present 
envious of those who have heard this glori- 
ous artist as Elisabeth. 


At the piano, the soprano had the valuable 
assistance of Elizabeth Alexander whose 
artistic accompaniments were in themselves 
an enjoyable and distinctive feature of the 
performance. 

Notes 

Hother Wismer, one of San Francisco's 
foremost violinists and pedagogues, was heard 
in his annual recital in the Colonial Ball- 
room of the St. Francis Hotel, assisted at 
the piano by that sterling musician, Edward 
Harris. A large audience listened with 
pleasure to Mr. Wismer’s program, notable 
because of its fine balance and contrast and 
showing appreciation of his poetic, lofty 
and masterly interpretations. Wismer’s 
concert was managed by Alice Seckels. 

Margo Hughes left her home in San 
Francisco recently to spend the winter 
season in New York. Mrs. Hughes enjoys 
a splendid reputation throughout the coun- 
try, having toured as accompanist to Jo- 
hanna Gadski, Frances Alda, Florence 
Easton, Jeanne Gordon, Arthur Hackett, 
and other musicians of equal note. 

Estelle Reed, danseuse, was presented by 
Alice Seckels in an Evening of the Dance, 
in the Community Playhouse. 

Lajos Shuk, Hungarian cellist, and Grace 
Davis Northrup, oratorio and concert singer, 
were the two artists to entertain the mem 
bers of the Pacific Musical Society at its 
opening concert of the season in the Fair- 
mont Hotel Ballroom. Grace Campbell is 
president of the society and Mrs. Charles 
Stuart Ayers is chairman of the program 
committee. 

Elizabeth Simpson, pianist and pedagogue 
of Berkeley and San Francisco, presented 





IMPORTANT MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 

Left to right: Johannes Sembach, well known German tenor ; Johanna Gadski, dramatic 

soprano, and Ernest Knoch, conductor, all of the German Grand Opera Company, which 

will open its tour in Washington on January 6 with a gala performance, at which most 
of the foreign diplomats and government heads will be present. 


The entire picture is in techni-color. 


TIBBETT RECEIVES VISITORS. 


The well known baritone with Elisabeth Rethberg 


Mildred Hahmann Turner, her artist pupil, 
in recital. 

Estelle Caen, young piano pupil of Albert 
I. Elkus, California composer and well- 
known piano pedagogue, who went East 
several weeks ago to take part in a competi 
tive test, has been accepted as a scholarship 
student with Josef Lhevinne. This was one 
of the awards of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 

Another young San Franciscoan to earn 
distinction is Reah Sadowsky, thirteen-year 
old pianist. Miss Sadowsky will study at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

Lillian Hoffmeyer, San Francisco con- 
tralto, has sailed from New York for her 
native Denmark. She will study and appear 
in concerts in Denmark, France, Germany 
and England. Mrs. Hoffmeyer contemplates 
remaining abroad for about one year. 


Orrers Music History 


Cours! 


CONSERVATORY 


A popular course in the history and ap- 
preciation of music, with Alexander Fried, 
well known critic, as lecturer, is being 
sponsored by the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music for the present season, and 
will be open to the public. Lecture dates 
are as follows: Saturday morning from 
10:30 to 12 o’clock, October 12 to December 
21, and January 11 to March 23. Mr. Fried 
had considerable success last year as lecturer 
on the same subjects at the University of 
California. 

Ropert PottAK RETURNS 

Robert Pollak, head of the string depart 
ment of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, returned last month to San Fran- 
cisco from his summer vacation in Vienna, 
his former home. Pollak contemplates giv 
ing a group of violin recitals in conjunction 
with the Conservatory faculty series 

FLtorr GouGH ANNOUNCED NEW 

TEACHER 


CELLO 


The San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
announces that Flori Gough is heading the 
cello department of the school this year, and 
at the same time offers a scholarship for 
cello study under Miss Gough. 

Flori Gough is a member of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. She re- 
ceived her early training here under Stanis- 
laus Bem, and later went to the Paris 
National Conservatory. There she worked 
under Vincent d’Indy, graduating in the 
class of 1924 with the Grand Prix and as 
head of that year’s class. 

Miss Gough, besides playing with the 
Symphony, has also been heard in concert, 
and has received special commendation 
from Casals and Henri Rabaud, composer 
and director of the Paris Conservatory. 

The scholarship offered by the Conserva 
tory for study under Miss Gough will in- 
clude a year’s instruction in cello, a quartet 
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class under Robert Pollak, head of the 

string department, and orchestra practice 

under Ernest Bloch, director of the school. 
C. 


Washington Heights Musical Club 
Issues Bulletin 


The Washington Heights Musical 
has issued its first bulletin for the season. 
This club was organized by Jane R. Cath- 
cart some years ago, and has proved uni 
formly successful. It has now purchased 
headquarters in the new Sherman Square 
Studios, and announces meetings to be held 
there every Saturday afternoon at three 
o'clock. There is a junior branch, and a 
junior orchestra which rehearses under the 
direction of Fritz Heim. The object of this 
club is to aid musical advancement and edu 
cation; to provide a congenial atmosphere 
where musicians may mingle and enjoy each 
other’s accomplishments; to afford oppor- 
tunities for student members to appear be 
fore a sympathetic audience; to organize 
vocal and instrumental ensemble units; to 
lend support to American music and musi- 
cians. 


Club 


Audrey Cook Preparing Programs 

Audrey Cook, Canadian violinist, is at 
present in the south of France working on 
programs for her coming concerts in Bel 
gium and Germany next Autumn. She hopes 
to make her New York debut some time in 
the spring of 1930 
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of their a capella singing, their suave man- 
ner of delivery and the fidelity to the 
spirit of the music. These qualities were 
again main reasons for the enjoyment of the 
program, with perhaps a subtle addition in 
* the understanding which has grown between 
the artists and the American public. 

To these old English motets and madri- 
gals was added a novelty, the first perform- 
ance of several Appalachian Mountain folk- 
songs, the words of which were collected 
by Loraine Wyman and the melodies col- 
lected and arranged by Howard Brockway. 
It was interesting to note that the spirit of 
these songs fitted in admirably with the re- 
mainder of the program, a fact which may 
be traceable to the English origin of the 
songs and also in that they have been pre- 
served in the mountains of Kentucky for 
many centuries. It was in these that the 
artists gave evidence of possessing a certain 
subtle humor and understanding which was 
conveyed in a manner altogether charming. 
There was no exaggeration or too much so- 
phistication to mar the simplicity of the 
songs, but instead, just enough charm to 
present the inconstancy of man with a befit- 
ting frivolity. 

{r. Brockway’s arrangements retained the 
essence of the original melodic outline with 
ingenious precision despite the fact that he 
has surrounded them with an embellishment 
not too simple. 

The Cryes of London, as arranged by Gor- 
don Jacob, were one of the features of the 
concert, as were some of the Maypole Songs 
by H. E. Randerson; there were also favor- 
ites by Weelkes and Vaughan Williams, 
which have become so through the consum- 
mate artistry of Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, 
Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Not- 
ley and Cuthbert Kelly. 

The encores included the Turtle Dove 
which, because of the mellowness of vocal 
ensemble, might be listed among the high- 
lights of the evening. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


The concerts given under the foregoing 
caption are not for children, but for juniors, 
planned and conducted on lines giving pleas- 
oe to the grown-ups as well. Weber, Bach, 
Beethoven, Liszt and Wagner provide food 
for all manner of man, and Conductor Schel- 
ling selects programs which interest every- 
one, This was again the case on October 26, 
when the well-filled hall heard music by the 
above Germanic composers (quoting pro- 
gram), with explanatory remarks and lan- 
tern slides. Beginning with the Oberon 
overture, played with buoyant style and ani- 
mation, the Mozartish Sinfonia in B flat by 

C. Bach followed; the little work, so 
melodious thro ughout, was roundly applaud- 
ed; these juniors know what they like. The 
third Leonore overture came next, the two 
famous trumpet calls, the famous string ca- 
denza and its difficulties, being explained in 
charming fashion, often with delicate humor. 
There followed the Liszt E-flat piano con- 
certo, played by Mr. Schelling with such fire 
(especially in the introductory octave bra- 
vura), that the orchestra had trouble in 
catching his rhythm; it was a highly colored 
performance throughout, full of lingering 
sentiment in the slow movement, and tre- 
mendous clirnaxes elsewhere. 

Hans Lange, violinist and assistant con- 
ductor, assumed the baton for this work. 
The Valkyries’ ride closed the concert, the 
complicated score fairly whizzing with 
sound-effects. spontaneity being the out- 
standing recollection of the hearer; indeed, 
this was the feature of everything played, 
leaving impression of freshness, of inueion 
such as the composers surely had in mind. 

The next Junior Concert, November 16, 
will be devoted to Russian composers, Nina 
Koshetz, vocalist, assisting. 


Lee Pattison 

Lee Pattison gave a recital at Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, during the course of 
which he presented a set of seven of his own 
compositions, entitled Told in the Hills. 

His program opened with two sonatas by 
Padre Anto mio Soler (1729-1783), which 
proved to be of only historical interest. Of 
a more attractive nature, musically speaking, 
were a minuet by Purcell (1658-1695) and 
the King’s Hunt-Jigg by John Bull (1563- 
1638), the latter a sort of early British Wild 
West musical interpretation, as uproarious 
Bull pieces proved attractive to modern ears 
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as possible. Both the Purcell and the John 
and well worthy of the excellent interpreta- 
tions given them by Mr. Pattison. 

The pianist then turned his attention to 
Schumann, playing his Phantasie, op. 17, 
with a beauty of tone and a complete under- 
standing that, had he done nothing else on 
this program, would have stamped him as a 
musician and pianist of high attainments and 
notable gifts. 

To complete the list of foreign works, let 
us add that the program terminated with two 
Chopin numbers, the Barcarolle, op. 60, and 
the Scherzo in C sharp minor, played with 
the romanticism, the devotion to melodic 
line and the brilliant technical pianism that 
the music of the poetic Pole demands. This 
ended the printed list, but there were several 
encores given in response to the hearty ap- 
plause with which the audience received Mr. 
Pattison’s offerings. 

Told in the Hills is a set of seven 
pieces of varying mood. The titles are 
as follows: (1) In the style of a Folk- 
song; (2) Allegretto Scherzando; (3) An- 
dante : “Sleep well, my _ child, sleep 
softly under the trees”; (4) Allegro gioco- 
so; (5) Andante: “Ripples the brook, 
Gleams the shifting sky”; (6) Majestically, 
like a Processional; (7) Epilogue; On re- 
membering a Child’s Tune. These titles 
sufficiently indicate the pianist’s poetic and 
atmospheric intent, and it is only just to say 
that as a composer Mr. Pattison has made 
music which fully realizes the titles. This 
pianist has a marked gift of melody, of which 
he makes lavish use. He also thoroughly 
understands the musical construction of piano 
works and gives to his melodic line a wealth 
of development and of richly devised accom- 
paniment that is altogether charming. 


Conductorless Orchestra 

Last Saturday evening the reorganized and 
financially better fortified Conductorless Or- 
chestra gave its initial concert of the season 
at Carnegie Hall, and attracted an unusually 
large attendance. 

The organization was heard in Mozart's 
D major symphony, excerpts from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, Carl Ruggles’ 
Portals, and Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
with Efrem Zimbalist as the soloist. 

Conductorless playing has been brought 
to a commendable degree of musical and 
technical finish by this earnest and competent 
body. The performers gave every indication 
of thorough and well considered rehearsal, 
resulting in delivery and interpretations of 
good and easeful coordination. The audi- 
tors expressed a flattering degree of response 
with their warm applause. 

Whether or not there will be a permanent 
place in the metropolis for an association 
like the Conductorless Orchestra remains to 
be seen as the winter waxes and wanes. At 
any rate, the start of the renovated enter- 
prise had all the resemblance of being au- 
spicious. 

Zimbalist was accompanied surprisingly 
well in his calm, cool, and craftsmanlike 
delivery of the Beethoven violin concerto. 

The Ruggles piece, a very skillful and at- 
mospheric piece of writing, made a strongly 
favorable impression, and after the composer 
had been spotted and made to bow his ac- 
knowledgments, his work was_ repeated, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the hearers. 


OCTOBER 27 
Alumni Glee Club 


Last Sunday evening at Guild Theater, 
Reinald Werrenrath made his debut as a 
choral conductor, leading the sixteen singers 
of the Alumni Glee Club. Former members 
of the University Glee Club, and represent- 
ing many non-musical professions, these 
men were trained by the well-known bari- 
tone at his camp in the Adirondacks last 
summer. 

Although Mr. Werrenrath chose an am- 
bitious program for this first concert, the 
club evidenced such a fine sense of balance 
and joy of singing together that the eve- 
ning was one of real enjoyment to the audi- 
ence. The program included tuneful, melo- 
dious numbers by Bach, Haydn, Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Marschner, and 
by the moderns, Mair, MacDowell, Mark 
Andrews, Smith and Mundy. 

Assisting at the concert, was Sarah Fish- 
er, who carried the soprano air in numbers 
with the Glee Club, and also gave two groups 
of solos to equally good advantage. 


Doris Kenyon 


The Avon Theater held a large, distin- 
guished audience on Sunday evening, when 
Doris Kenyon, the motion picture star, was 
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Alberto Salvi, Harpist Extraordinary 


The picture on the cover of today’s issue 
of the Musica. Courirr is that of one of 
those rare artists who stand out as absolute 
masters of their instrument—Alberto Salvi. 

Wherever he has appeared in Europe, the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and elsewhere 
Salvi has aroused the admiration and aston- 
ishment of his audiences and of the press. 
His technical perfection, the sonority of his 
tone, the exquisite taste that characterizes 
his interpretations make a Salvi recital a 
thing to conjure with. His pianissimo has 
been likened by a Chicago critic to an angel’s 
breath translated into music. The reviewer 
of the Chicago American said: “In my eigh- 
teen years in Chicago I have never heard 
such complete mastery of the harp.” 

This extraordinary artist was born in Ven- 
ice, Italy, in 1893, the son of a harp maker 
of that city. He was a musical prodigy and 
played on a miniature harp made for him by 


his father even before he began his school 
days. He won the Royal Scholarship Prize 
and graduated three years ahead of his class 
with the highest honors, not only in harp 
playing but also in composition and conduct- 
ing. Naturally it did not take long for such 
a talent to gain universal recognition, and 
although Salvi is only just past the middle 
of the thirties his name has for many years 
stood for the acme of perfection in harp 
playing. His collection of press appreciations 
(criticisms would be a misnomer) consists of 
an endless succession of superlatives such as 
are seldom applied to an artist by the critics. 

significant example of the hold that 
Salvi exercises over his public is the fact 
that since the celebrated Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale Series were started in 
1914 Salvi has been engaged and re-engaged 
each and every year. He is the only artist 
to whom this distinction has been accorded. 





presented in a delightful program of Lyric 
Silhouettes, by Charles L. Wagner, a believ- 
er in “the novelty.” 

Miss Kenyon proved a decided novelty. 
The audience fell an easy victim to her 
beauty and charm and the evening was one 
of genuine artistic pleasure. 

To be sure, Miss Kenyon’s voice is not a 
great one, but it is pure and lovely in quality, 
and being tastefully used, the result is usual- 
ly happy. She disclosed versatility in inter- 
pretation, facial expression and gestures and 
a fluent knowledge of the languages. Her 
diction was commendable. 

The high lights of the program 
Lavender Gown (English Song); Hello 
Martha (another English song); Beim 
Tanz, appealing in its dramatic effect, and 
Buzzi-Peccia’s Colombetta. 

Radiant to the eye in the freshness of her 
youth and beauty, Miss Kenyon wore her 
exquisite gowns with becoming grace. It 
will be interesting to watch her progress, as 
one understands she has been studying voice 
only a year. 

Edna Sheppard was at the piano and 
furnished sympathetic accompaniments. In 
between the songs, the Von Hallberg Trio 
played some numbers. 


Donald Thayer 


Donald Thayer, who appeared in Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, easily pleased a 
good sized audience with the beauty of his 
singing and interpretative gifts. 

Mr. Thayer has been singing abroad and 
throughout this country, and judging from 
the impression he made upon this audience 
he should be heard in New York more fre- 
quently. He sings intelligently and reveals 
excellent schooling. His top register is free 
and resonant and there is a decided richness 
in the middle and lower tones. An eloquence 
of style and clear diction also marked his 
singing. 

The opening group by Handel, Sgambati 
and Mozart was given with tonal beauty and 
elegance of style, while three “first time” 
songs by Erich Wolff (Sommernacht, Alle 
Dinge Haben Sprache and Es Ist Alles Wie 
Ein Wunderbarer Garten) proved a genuine 
addition to the German song literature. 
These, exquisitely rendered, showed a skill 
for contrasting moods. The Masked Ball 
aria, Eri Tu, came next and then a group of 
English Songs. 

Mr. Thayer is an excellent artist; one 
who should be an addition to any concert 
course. A fine personality and stage pres- 
ence were also noted. His accompanist was 
Rudolph Gruen. 


New American Artist Concert 


Josephine Martino, lyric soprano of un- 
usual promise, appeared at the New Ameri- 
can Artist Concert on Sunday afternoon, at 
the Barbizon. She sang numbers by Mozart, 
Charpentier, Wolf, Stickles, Hageman and 
others. 

Miss Martino is a young artist of attrac- 
tive appearance and personality, and posses- 
ses a voice of beautiful quality. It has good 
range, and she uses it with taste. Miss 
Martino sings with intelligence and style. 
Clear diction was an added asset. Warmly 
applauded, she responded with A Fors’ e Lui 
from La Traviata. In conclusion, the Bar- 
bizon String Quartet displayed their techni- 
cal and interpretative skill in Dvorak’s 
Quartet in F major. The program was 
broadcast by WGBS. 


Gilbert Ross 


Gilbert Ross, gifted American violinist, 
chose the intimate confines of the Martin 


were 


Beck Theater for his violin recital. Starting 
with three Bach arrangements, by Spalding, 
Siloti and Kreisler, the recitalist was quickly 
en rapport with his audience. There followed 
Vivaldi’s A minor concerto, played with 
much tonal charm and limpid execution ; 
Chausson’s dramatic Poeme, given in just the 
right vein; Brahms’ A major sonata, played 
with dignity and breadth, and shorter pieces 
by Granados, Nin, Chopin and Sarasate, all 
done with ample violinistic charm and inter- 
esting musicality. Much applause rewarded 
the violinist’s efforts. Frank Bibb was, as 
usual, a very capable accompanist. 


Josef Lhevinne 


One of the largest audiences of the early 
season crowded Carnegie Hall last Sunday 
evening at the recital of that enduringly great 
and beloved pianist, Josef Lhevinne. 

The artist chose to depart from the beaten 
track of program making, and substituted for 
the usual Bach or Beethoven opening sec- 
tion, two short Brahms pieces, the Romance, 
opus 118, and the Capriccio, C major, opus 
76. They were delivered with exquisite mu- 
sical and tonal effect, the nuancing of phrase 
being especially flexible, 

Followed a veritable tour de force in the 
prodigious performance of the two books of 
Variations by Brahms-Paganini. In them 
Lhevinne achieved marvels of resourceful de- 
livery, musical profundity, and _ technical 
brilliance. He put the composition through 
all its variegated paces, and made each varia- 
tion tell a graphic and convincing story. 
Only a master musician and consummate 
pianist could poetize, declaim, storm, and 
dazzle, as Lhevinne did in that tremendous 
opus. To a hurricane of applause he ac- 
ceded with a delicate scherzo by Mendels- 
sohn, trippingly touched and whimsically 
enunciated. 

Three Debussy Preludes came forth with 
shimmering beauty from under the magical 
fingers of the player. He caressed and ca- 
joled his piano into sounding its most lovely 
tints, the meanwhile losing himself raptly in 
the moods of the misty measures. Just so, 
and not otherwise, must Debussy be inter- 
preted. 

As a final group, the delighted auditors 
heard Chopin music, exampled by the Fan- 
tasie Impromptu, the F sharp minor Polo- 
naise, the Preludes in A flat, G sharp minor, 
D flat, and B flat minor, and the Scherzo in 
the last named key. It is not necessary at 
this late day to particularize in description 
of Lhevinne’s art as an exponent of the fore- 
going pages. He established his eminence 
long ago as a Chopin interpreter extraor- 
dinary. 

This report would not be complete were it 
to omit another self evident fact—that until 
dimmed lights reminded the applauding co- 
horts to seek the way home,- Lhevinne was 
recalled endlessly and kept bowing and dis- 
pensing a long list of encores superbly per- 
formed. 


La Forge Artist-Pupils Enjoyed 


Frank La Forge and two of his artist- 
pupils, Mary Duncan Wiemann, soprano, and 


Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, gave a 
concert at Great Neck, L. I., on October 18. 
Miss Wiemann displayed a lovely voice and 
interpreted her songs with taste, while Mr. 
van Hoesen also was in excellent form, sing- 
ing in his usual impeccable and artistic man- 
ner. In their duets, the voices of the two 
singers blended beautifully. Mr. La Forge 
played a group of solos, as well as the ac- 
companiments, and was equally skillful in 
both capacities. 
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articularly noteworthy was the beauty of tone 
and shading in the Schubert numbers. 
played with beguiling delicacy and style, but escaped 
the threatening lapse into sentimentality from which 
sometimes 


These were 


suffers.—New York Herald 
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Metropolitan Opera Season Opens With Manon Lescaut 


(Continued from page 7) 
fying effect by the maestro who proves him- 
self as much at home in the shallows of 
Puccini as in the deeps of Wagner. Sera- 
fin, too, was given an ovation. 

In the lobbies one saw the customary faces 
and heard the thrice familiar greetings, com- 
ments, and conversations. Society reporters 
flitted about everywhere making keen sar- 
torial and other observations of fashionables 
whose arrival at the outside doors was 
flashed by newspaper cameras. Amateur op- 
era devotees, singing teachers, musical 
agents, critics, made up the rest of the 
throng. The foyer buffet, presided over by 
the always genial Emil Katz, attracted its 
usual crowd, sipping coffee or cold (soft) 
drinks, and making the air hazy with smoke. 

Of the Metropolitan executives, surrounded 
by well wishing friends, one noted Otto H. 
Kahn, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Edward Ziegler, 
William J. Guard, Earl Lewis, and others. 
All were in high spirits and confident of an- 
other bright and successful season at our 
luminous lyrical temple. 

And now we unfashionable and exacting 
true lovers of music may sit back and look 
forward to the premiere of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s melodious and colorful Sadko, Beetho- 
ven’s noble Fidelio, and Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, that imperishable masterpiece much 
too infrequently heard in our neglectful town. 
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Willem Mengelberg sailed for New York on 
the SS. Statendam, November 6. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach & Forerunners or- 
gan recitals will discontinue after No- 
vember 11 until April 6, 1930. 

Susan Fisher, artist-pupil of Paul Reimers, 
gives a recital in Chalif Hall, New 
York, November 9. 

The Rubinstein Club has resumed rehearsals ; 
the first theater party is planned for No- 
vember 20. 

Paul Reimers, tenor and vocal instructor, 
announces his annual recital for Town 
Hall, New York, November 27. 

John Prindle Scott gave a talk on Compos- 
ers, at Carbondale, Pa., October 15. 
Augusta Tollefsen and Carl H. Tollefsen, 
pianist and violinist, were soloists Octo- 
ber 18 at the Brooklyn Scandinavian Or- 

chestra and choral concert. 

Eleanor Spencer scored in Budapest. 

Donald Pirnie’s Paris successes continue. 

Frank Sheridan is winning the favor of Vi- 
enna audiences. 

Three Americans participated in the Milan 
revival of Don Giovanni; they were 
Martha Lamson, Elizabeth Jordan, and 
Kathryne Ross. 

Paul Althouse had a royal audition in Stock- 
holm. 

Rodzinski received an ovation at the open- 
ing of the Los Angeles Symphonic sea- 
son. 

The Hart House Quartet was greatly praised 
in their Paris debut. 

Paris has started on its 283rd musical season. 





Acme photos 
OTTO H. KAHN, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, arriving for 
the opening performance. 
PART OF THE AUDIENCE 
and the Diamond Horseshoe 


(Right) 





Mildred Waldman, a pupil of Esther Harris, 
won a Juilliard Foundation scholarship. 

Werner Janssen’s New Year’s Eve was well 
received in Cleveland where it was per- 
formed by the Cleveland Orchestra un- 
der Sokoloff. 

Ralph Angel, accompanist, has just com- 
pleted a series of seven appearances 
with Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 

The Metropolitan Opera season opened in 
splendid style with Manon Lescaut, Bori, 
Gigli and de Luca sharing the leads. 

Yeatman Griffith has been engaged by the 
MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, 
to conduct a two-weeks’ session of vocal 
master classes, January 6-20. 

Marguerite Potter has announced that the 
New York Madrigal Club is to sponsor 
a series of debut recitals of young artists. 

Grete Rauch has become New York repre- 
sentative for Mana-Zucca. 

The engagement of Helena Lanvin, artist- 
pupil of Estelle Liebling, to Abram 
Hamburger has been announced. 

Charles Bowes discusses Methods of Singing. 

Emma Roberts has been engaged for an ap- 
pearance in Vienna. 

Martha Baird gave a brilliant recital in Bos- 
ton on October 23. 

Sigrid Onegin scored a real triumph in a 
recent operatic appearance in Berlin. 
Stuart Mason, faculty member of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, died in 

that city on October 25. 

Richard Kountz has joined the Witmark-& 
Sons organization. 

Glazounoff is due to arrive in New York on 
November 15. 

The Ithaca Conservatory started its thirty- 
seventh year on October 10. 





TITO SCHIPA AND LAWRENCE 


EVANS, 


his manager, photographed just before the tenor sailed on the S.S. Belgenland on Octo- 
ber 19. Mr. Schipa sang the closing performance, Manon, of the Los Angeles opera 
season, boarded a train for New York, and arrived only an hour and a half before sail- 


ing time. 


The tenor is to sing concerts in Switzerland, Paris, The Hague, Brussels, 


Florence and Berlin. He will appear in opera in Barcelona and in La Scala in Milan, 

returning early in January for performances with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

For the first time in many years Mr, Schipa has found it possible to sing on the road 

tour with the opera company, for which there has been a great demand by out of town 

patrons. His managers, Evans & Salter, will book a number of concert engagements 
for him en route. 


Martha Baird launched her second American 
tour with a recital at Boston on October 
23. 

Tamaki Miura made a very successful ap- 
pearance in Honolulu. 

Otto Ortmann’s new book The Physiological 
Mechanics of Piano Technique is a re- 
markable compilation of fact and theory. 

Nathan Milstein opened his first American 
tour with a highly praised recital at 
Toronto on October 10. 

Hans Kindler gave thirty-seven recitals in 
forty-five days on his recent tour of 
Dutch India. 

Alexander Kahn arrived in New York last 
Monday on the S.S. Tuscania. 

Karl Krueger presented a Chausson sym- 

phony in the second concert of the Seat- 

tle Orchestra. 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
opened its season on October 23 with a 
brilliant performance of Carmen. 

Della Samoiloff will sing in Trovatore with 
Amato in Pittsburgh on November 4. 

Jeannette Vreeland and Edith Harcum were 
joint soloists on the At the Baldwin 
radio hour on October 27, both achiev- 
ing unusual success. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid presented George 
Knisely at one of the delightful musi- 
cales which are given periodically in the 
MacDermid studios. 

Juliette Lippe is preparing for a busy season 

with the German Grand Opera Com- 

pany. 

October 24, a portfolio of testimonial 

letters was formally presented to the 

Mayor of Berlin for preservation in the 

state library. 

It is rumored that Bruno Walter is slated to 
succeed Alfred Hertz whose resignation 
as conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra has been announced for the end 
of the current season. 


The 
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Obituary 


RAFAEL DAVILA 


Rafael Balserio Davila, prominent Porto 
Rican composer, died in San Juan, Porto 
Rica, on October 23, after a brief illness. 


STUART MASON 


Stuart Mason died at the Peter Bent 
3righam Hospital, Boston, on October 25. 
He was forty-six years old and is survived 
by a widow, a son and a brother. 

Stuart Mason was a member of the fac 
ulty of the New England Conservatory of 
Music and an assistant professor at Boston 
University. He graduated with highest hon- 
ors at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in 1907, after which he continued his 
studies in Paris. He was decorated by the 
French Government in 1922 and 1929, had 
appeared as soloist in concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which had played sev- 
eral of his symphonic poems, and was con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Boston. In addition to his symphonic com- 
positions he had also written chamber music, 
piano pieces and songs. 


WILHELM VON WYMETAL 
From Vienna comes the report of the 
recent death of Wilhelm von Wymetal, emi- 
nent musical publicist and critic, at the age 
of fifty-two. During his lifetime the de- 
ceased was an indefatigable champion of con- 

temporary artists and modern music. 


Mrs. K. W. Greene Announces 


Winter Course 


Mrs. Katherine Wilson Greene announces 
her winter music course of six popular 
priced evening concerts with a gala open 
ing performance tonight, November 2. This 
performance will present Efrem Zimbalist, 
Sophie Braslau, Anna Case, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner (in character sketches), and Hans 
Barth, playing on the harpsichord and the 
quarter-tone piano. The remainder of the 
series lists the Boston Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Ethel Leginska playing her 
own concerto, on December 14; Sigrid One- 
gin, January 11; Jascha Heifetz, January 26; 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, on Febru 
ary 8; and Louise Homer and her daughter 
on March 8. The concerts will take place 
at Constitution Hall in Washington, D. C 
This series has been especially arranged to 
accommodate and benefit patrons of music 
who are unable to attend the afternoon con 
certs. Special arrangements will be made 
for adequate transportation facilities to and 
from the concerts. 


Crooks’ Stockholm Program 

To many people interested in music, the 
programs that an American artist sings in 
Europe is a matter of interest. On October 3 
Richard Crooks gave his first Stockholm re 
cital of the season in the Auditorium, pre 
senting these numbers: four operatic arias 
from Carmen, L’Elisire d’Amore, Manon 
(Massenet), and Iris, respectively; a classic 
Gluck selection; a group of German Lieder 
by Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss ; 
and an American group by Strickland 
(Tryst), Metcalf (Absent), and Alward 
(Beloved, It is Morn). 











TOWN HALL 
113 West 43rd Street 


New York City 
Saturday Evening 
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Jose Iturbi Talks of Art and Other Thin3s 


Spanish Pianist Takes Courageous Stand in Favor of Moderation in 
Music 
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the wear, the weariness and the inability to 
create of some old European nations. Spain 
is one of those nations.” (Mr. Iturbi took a 
paper and drew upon it a curve, rising to a 
certain central point and then slowly de- 
scending.) “This,” said he, “is Spain. In 
the olden time when there was a rapid pas- 
sage of conquerors who invaded the country 
and settled down in it, mingling their blood 
with that which was already there, the coun- 
try rapidly rose to be one of the masters of 
the world. Spain was one of the countries 
that Napoleon could not conquer. His failure 
there was not like his failure in Russia, 
where he was driven back by the forces of 
nature, the steppes, those forbidding, barren 
wastes, over which no human being could 
carry an army; his failure in Spain was due 
to the power of the Spaniards themselves. 

‘America today is having that great rise 
than Spain had, that was the part of almost 
every European nation, the Orient, Northern 
\frica, Rome, Greece, and so on. But for 
the visiting stranger to this country some 
things appear particularly notable. One of 
these is the fact that the American new 
rich—nouveaux riches—are able to wear 
good clothes as if they were accustomed to 
them, something which is certainly not true 
in the Europe of today. The nouveau 
riche in Europe is obviously nouveau riche, 
matter how he may comport him- 
dress himself, his newness cries 
aloud. I look around this city of New York 
and see people who, I suppose, must have 
won their riches recently, for we all know 
that new millionaires are being created every 
year here, but I see no physical sign of this 
newness 

“Is it not also extraordinary, 
is made of American riches? Not only 
does American wealth found great orches- 
tras and opera houses and other musical or- 
ganizations, but the Americans who are priv- 
ileged to enjoy the offerings of such estab- 
lishments, whether they are trained musi- 
cians or not, whether they go through life 
with wealth or poverty, are fully appreci- 
ative of the grade of art that is being offered 
them. It is no news to any European artist 
that America is one of the most difficult tests 
that any artist has to meet. This is partly 
because America has had the choice of all 
of the best artists in the world, and it is 
partly, so I have been told, that Americans 
judge music from the emotional point of 
view only. And that, of course, is the only 
correct point of view. 

“IT will never be able to express in words 
how moved I was when I went to Philadel 
phia to play with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and first heard the tone of this glorious body 
of instruments at rehearsal. It was as if I 
never before had heard an orchestra, and I 
am told that there is not one such orches- 
tra in America but a number, that many of 
America’s great cities have such orchestras 

perhaps not quite the equal of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, but sometimes at least, 
approaching its magnificence.” 

Speaking of Spain, Mr. Iturbi pointed out 
that although Spain undoubtedly had today 
some musicians of extraordinary calibre, 
their number was few, and although some 
compositions were coming out of Spain that 
were of supreme excellence, the number of 
actual composers in Spain who were capable 
of creative work of that sort was also extra 
ordinarily limited. 

“There may be,” said Mr. Iturbi, “thirty, 
perhaps forty, well trained and qualified com- 
posers in Spain today, but what do they do? 
The one writes music in the manner of 
Strauss, another writes music in the manner 
of Stravinsky, and a third writes music in 
the manner of Debussy, and so on. When one 
counts those who really write what we call 
Spanish music, probably the number may be 
not more than two or three. There is Al- 
beniz, who is dead; there is Granados, who 
is dead; and there is De Falla, who is still 
with us and a great creative force.” 

It is inevitable, of course, that when a 
European musician comes to America he is 
invited to talk about jazz. Mr. Iturbi was 
perfectly willing to talk about jazz. He is 
familiar with European jazz, the more or less 
successful attempts of all sorts of people to 
write in the American idiom, and he is also 
familiar with the jazz of America. He finds it 
a great and genuine innovation. 

“Jazz,” he said, “may not be American 
music when considered as a classic form, but 
it seems probable that it may be the founda- 
tion of an American music for the future. It 
has the sort of element of originality and 
color that the music of Africa and of Arabia 
had which was the foundation of what we 
know as Spanish music. Spanish music is 
not really Spanish, but resulted from those 
influences. It has arisen from the music 
brought by early invaders. Two years ago 
I made my first trip to Africa, and was as- 
tonished to hear there among the natives 
folk songs which I recognized as related to 
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Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


Opens Season With Carmen 


Sophie Seeder’ in Title Role 


Philadelphia—The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company opened this year’s operatic 
season here on October 23, with an excel- 
lent performance of Carmen. Sophie Bras- 


SOPHIE BRASLAU, 
who sang the title role of Carmen in the 
opening performance of the season with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
(Photo by Pinchot) 


lau appeared most successfully in the title 
role, while the new conductor, Emil Mlynar- 
ski, proved to be a rare acquisition for both 
this opera company and the Curtis Institute, 
where he conducts the student orchestra and 
has charge of all the orchestral work. The 
orchestra (composed of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra men) under his baton, did some 
especially fine playing in the preludes to the 


various acts, while throughout the entire 
opera, a splendid balance was maintained 
between voices, chorus and orchestra. 

Miss Braslau’s magnificent contralto voice 
was heard to fine advantage, and dramatic- 
ally she invested the part with all its re- 
quisite subtlety and impetuiousness. She was 
most charming in the part. Her presenta- 
tion of the card scene in the third act gained 
much by the depth and power of her voice. 
All the great arias were sung with the artis- 
try which characterizes all this singer's 
work, Ralph Errol, as Don Jose, was excel- 
lent both vocally and dramatically. The 
Flower Song of the second act was espe- 
cially well done. Chief Caupolican, as Es- 
camillo, was a dashing Toreador receiving 
the usual ovation after the favorite Toreador 
Song. Charlotte Simons, as Micaela, sang 
well and also received prolonged applause 
after her aria of the third act. Miss Si- 
mons, incidentally, is an artist-pupil of Mar- 
cella Sembrich at the Curtis Institute. Helen 
Jepson as Frasquita and Rose Bampton as 
Mercedes did consistently fine singing when- 
ever they appeared, as did also Beniamino 
Grobani as Dancairo and Albert Mahler in 
the double role of Remendado and Morales. 
The quintette of the second act, Sung by the 
four just mentioned and Miss Braslau, was 
beautifully done. Ivan Stenchesinn as 
Zuniga was all that could be desired both as 
to voice and acting. 

The chorus in the main did excellent work 
and is especially well trained in action 
throughout. The Littlefield Corp De Ballet 
with Catherine and Dorothy Littlefield as 
solo dancers did superb work, some of the 
best ballet work seen in Philadelphia. To 
Wilhelm Von Wymetal, Jr., stage director, 
goes high praise. The new scenery, cos- 
tumes and lighting effects were delightful, 
and added greatly to the enjoyment. It was 
an especially smooth performance. M.M.C 





the folk songs that I had been hearing all 
my life at home. Americans may not feel 
that the influence of the negroes and their 
jazz idioms can possibly be an expression 
of America—that is, white America—but 
surely the influence is no different here from 
what it was in that far distant past in Spain. 
It appears to be resulting in a different 
idiom, something that is certainly not the 
same as the Spanish idiom, and what it wil! 
become in the future no one today is able 
to guess. But it seems to me that with such 
originality, such color and such force and 
vigor, it must surely grow into a music of 
genuine national importance.” 

In the matter of modernism Mr. Iturbi has 
opinions as vigorous, independent and logical 
as on all else concerning music. He holds no 
brief either for the classic school, the ro- 
mantic school, or the school of the modern- 
but he feels that, however one may 
elect to write, one should first of all have 
something to say, and then be sincere in the 
saying of it. Mr. Iturbi was asked whether 
he believed that the inventors of the school 
of discord which we now call modernism 
were sincere. He said he did not believe that 
they were sincere at the beginning, but that 
he felt they had become sincere. Having 
chosen an idiom only for the purpose of be- 
ing, at all costs, different from their prede- 
cessors, they have made a sincere effort to 
develop this idiom into something worth 
while. Mr. Iturbi himself does not play any 
music of the ultra-futurists, and has no faith 
in music made up chiefly of discords. 

He speaks in a very frank manner of the 
talent of Stravinsky. Stravinsky, he feels, 
has never proved himself to be greatly en- 
dowed as a creative musician. When men- 
tion was made of the melodic beauty of some 
of Stravinsky’s early works, Mr. Iturbi ex- 
claimed: “Yes, melodies, but the melodies of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ! Today,” said Mr, Iturbi, 
“Stravinsky is writing music that one can 
only term perverted Bach.” Mr. Iturbi here 
sang a theme of Bach, and then sang what 
Stravinsky might make of it, with the out- 
ward semblance of the melodic line, but every 
interval unnatural and unharmonic. 

It is a pleasure to talk to this brilliant 
young artist because his expressions are so 
utterly frank and unaffected, and at the same 
time so courageous. He has no hesitation 


ists, 





but shows a lack 
nowadays rare. In 
and new idioms, the 


about speaking his mind, 
of prejudice which is 
these days of “schools” 
majority of musicians take a stand on one 
side or the other, a thing which Mr. Iturbi 
refuses to do. > 


Program at Roxy’s 

Lenore Ulric makes her talking screen de- 
but this week—and most successfully—at the 
Roxy. The particular vehicle for the tal- 
ented star is called Frozen Justice, with the 
cast including many well known names. Nat- 
urally interest centers about Miss Ulric, who, 
as a half breed, gives much to delight her 
numerous admirers in the audience. The pic- 
ture itself is a fair melodrama, offering Miss 
Ulric many opportunities, one of which is to 
sing. This she does most creditably. 

The balance of the program helps consider- 
ably. For instance, Roxy has provided some 
a from Faust, finely sung by Dorothy 

Githens (Marguerite), Harold Van Duzee 
(Faust) and Sigurd Nilssen (Mephistoph- 
eles), with Patricia Bowman, Leonide Mas- 
sine, the ballet, chorus and Thirty-two Roxy- 
ettes also participating. 

Frederic Fradkin, with the orchestra as a 
background, plays some violin solos with 
beautiful tone and technical agility. 


Francis Rogers’ Coming Recital 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a pro- 
gram of songs and monologues at the first 
concert of the year in the Spence School for 
Girls in New York. Mr. Rogers’ New York 
recital is scheduled for Town Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, November 17. . 
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The 48th St. Theatre will be available for 
concerts and dance recitals on all Sundays 
during the season of 1929-30. The conven- 
ient location and intimate character of this 
theatre makes it eminently suitable for this 
type of entertainment. Total Capacity of 
960 seats. Bookings are now being made 
and dates can be reserved by applying to 
Saul Abraham, Mgr. Tel. Bryant 4600. 
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Artists Everywhere 





The Barrere Ensemble (not to be con- 
fused with the Little Symphony) consists of 
Georges Barrere, flute; Carlos Mullenix, 
oboe; Fred Van ‘Amburg, clarinet ; Rudolph 
Puletz, horn, and Angel Del Busto, bassoon. 

The Brahms Club of New York an- 
nounces its fifteenth season with Leo Braun 
as its conductor; he has collected many new 
and interesting choral works to sing this fall. 
The club has a full program for the season 
besides extensive radio work. Two concerts 
are scheduled for the near future, one in 
January and the other in April, at Town 
Hall. Together with the new works, Mr. 
Braun will conduct some of the old favorites 
of Brahms and Strauss which he has ar- 
ranged for female voices. Of special interest 
will be James Dunn’s new opus, The Haven 
of Dreams, dedicated to the Brahms Club. 
Mr. Dunn’s Marquesan Isle was given at 
one of last year’s concerts and met with 
marked success. Owing to the greatly in- 
creased membership, the Brahms Club will 
now meet in the large auditorium of the 
High School of Commerce every Tuesday 
evening. New members who wish an audi- 
tion will be heard Tuesday evenings at the 
high school. 

Mario Chamlee, after a successful sea- 
son at Ravinia, sailed on October 11 for 
Brussels (Belgium), where he created the 
title role of Marouf at the Theatre de la 
Monnais on October 24. At the close of the 
Belgian season the tenor will appear in a 
number of performances at the Grand Opera 
and Opera Comique in Paris, and in other 
European cities. He will return to America 
in the early spring. 

Cecile de Horvath will play three 
groups of piano solos on the “Baldwin 
Hour” on November 10, over station 
WJZ and all associated N. B. C. stations, 
at 6:30 Eastern standard time. 

Rosabella De Long, soprano, whose re- 
cital on October 13 was postponed because 
of illness, will give her New York recital 
in February. Her accompanist will be Rich- 
ard Hageman. 

Louis Dornay and Betsy Culp, well 
known Holland concert artists, and Neke 
Hildebrandt, renowned Holland diseuse, 
are to appear before the Board of Education 
of Orange, N. J., on November 13 in one of 
their colorful and unusual recitals of ancient 
Holland folklore. Mr. Dornay, who is di- 
rector of the Opera Club of the Oranges, 
also gives vocal instruction and does dra- 
matic coaching at his New York studio. 

Florence Duryea, representative of the 
National Music League, sailed recently for 
Cairo, Egypt, from where she will start on 
a two months ‘trip through Mediterranean 
countries, returning to this country late in 
December. 

Lynnwood Farnam has planned most 
interesting 3ach and His Forerunners” 
programs for November 3-4, Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York. Three na- 
tions are represented, German, French and 
Italian, ranging from the years 1524 to 1685. 
Andre Raison, the Frenchman, is represented 
by his Messe du Premier Ton, which con- 
tains many varieties of music; a motet by 
Palestrina, arranged as organ piece by Far- 
nam, and the famous Sleepers Wake choral 
prelude by the elder Bach. With this re- 
cital, half of the series will have been com- 
pleted, a five months’ pause occurring after 
November 11. 

Susan Fisher, soprano, who has studied 
with Paul Reimers at the Juilliard Founda- 
tion (winner of — Fellowship), will 
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give a recital at Chalif Hall, New York, No- 
vember 9. She was heard and greatly ad- 
mired in Germany, also at Fontainebleau, 
France, and will sing principal roles with the 
Little Theatre Opera Company. 

Edward Garrett, pianist and pedagogue, 
has resumed teaching at his studios in New 
York, Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Mr. 
Garrett is assistant to Alberto Jonas, eminent 
pedagogue and author of the Master School 
of Piano Playing and other important works. 

The Henry Street Music School in New 
York announces the season’s opening of its 
classes with a full and expert teaching staff. 
This school provides skilled instruction to 
the pupils of the neighborhood at minimum 
fees. It also maintains an instrument work- 
shop, perhaps the only one of its kind in 
America where pupils are taught how to 
make and repair violins and musical instru- 
ments. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, “the singing 
president,’ was hostess at the first Verdi 
Club social function, a Verdi Birthday lunch- 
eon, Plaza Hotel, October 9. The next event 
in the club schedule will be the annual invi- 
tation song recital by Mrs. Jenkins, Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, November 7. November 13 
is the date of the first morning musicale. 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital this season at Town 
Hall on December 5. 

Pompilio Malatesta’s artist-pupil, Maria 
Bodi, lyric soprano, has been engaged to sing 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
this season. 

Marguerite Potter will discuss the vocal 
problem and its solution as she sees it in her 
studio Monday, November 4, at 8 o'clock, to 
which the general public is invited. 

San-Malo, violinist, will sail November 
7 on the S. S. Bremen, arriving in New 
York about the 14th. On November 19 he 
will give a concert in Lowell, Mass., fol- 
lowed by another concert in that vicinity. 
Then rer his Carnegie Hall recital, on 
November 28 

John Prindle Scott sallied forth in Sep- 
tember from his mountain retreat in Mc- 
Donough, Catskill region, bound for Bing- 
hamton, where he was honor guest of the 
Harmony Club, which devoted an entire eve- 
ning to his vocal solos, choral works and 
instrumental compositions. “Glimpses of 
My Life as a Composer” was his subject, 
an instructive as well as humorous talk; 
he is most attractive in this specialty. He 
also visited the crippled children’s class of 
the local schools, and heard them sing his 
composition, The Old Road. He gave four 
excellent concerts in McDonough during the 
summer, and plans to return to the metrop- 
olis in November. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of the 
Town Hall, and organist of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New York, played the 
first of a series of organ recitals in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, White Plains, Octo- 
ber 6. On October 13 he played in New 
Rochelle, September 20 and 24 in Mount 
Vernon, and on October 21 he opened a 
four manual organ in Meriden, Conn. In 
November Mr. Seibert will begin his Town 
Hall recitals, playing every Friday night 
until Easter. He plans devoting one pro- 
gram to Bach, another to Franck, one to 
Mendelssohn, and another to Wagner. The 
balance of the programs will be comprehen- 
sive, combining, as is Mr. Seibert’s custom, 
the elements of education and uplifting en- 
tertainment. 

Sadah Shuchari, violinist, was soloist 
with the Nashville Symphony Orchestra, Oc- 
tober 20, and will appear with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra November 28 and 29, 
She will be heard with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 3, and on Janu- 
ary 24 and 26 with the Denver Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Janet Spencer’s artist pupil, Marion 
Kerby, scored success at the Coolidge Fes- 
tival, Washington, D. C., her singing of 
Negro Exaltations, both solos and duets, 
the latter with John J. Niles (who collected 
them), being greatly enjoyed. 

Albert Spalding will make a tour this 
season under General-Management of the 
Hollandsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. De Koos 
at The Hague. He will visit Germany 
(Sole-Representator: Konzertagentur Joh, 
Aug. Bohme, Hamburg), France, Holland, 
Italy and Austria. Besides recitals he will 
make the following orchestra appearances: 
Stuttgart, Hamburg (Philharmonie), Miin- 
chen, Frankfurt (Museumkonzert) Den 
Haag (Residentie Orkest), Leiden (Resi- 
dentie Orkest), Paris (Colonne), Monte 
Carlo (Symphonie), Vienna (Tonkunst). 

Florence Trumbull, American pianist, 
was guest of honor and piano soloist at the 
opening meeting of the Tri Arts Club, Chi- 
cago, on October 5. In a well arranged pro- 
gram, the pianist met with her customary 
success. 

Helen Wilmington, artist-pupil of Ralph 
Leopold, who has already concertized suc- 
cessfully in several prominent cities of the 
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United States, was presented in a recital at 
the Studio Club in New York on October 4. 
She scored success in compositions by Ga- 
luppi, Chopin, Debussy, Palmgren, Arensky 
and Rachmaninoff. 





Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Alliance, Ohio. Hermann Gruss, of 
Mount Union College Conservatory of 
Music, was heard in piano recital on Oc- 
tober 15 at the Union Avenue M. E. Church. 
His program included works of Bach, 
Gluck, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, MacDowell, 
Sauer and Strauss. The Alliance Review 
stated that Mr. Gruss proved beyond doubt 
that his claims to artistic fame are well 
founded, as it is seldom one is privileged 
to hear such pianistic genius outside of the 
largest cities. M. 


Denver, Colo. The first pair of con- 
certs of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
Horace E. Tureman, conductor, took place 
on October 25 and 27 at the Auditorium. 
The soloist was Sara Franck, pianist. The 
works presented were the fourth symphony 
of Brahms, the concerto in A major for 
piano and orchestra by Mozart, and Pierné’s 
first orchestral suite from the ballet Cyda- 
lise. 


Long Beach, Cal. The music season 
started October 8 with the first concert by 
the Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Leonard J. Walker. A re- 
cent gift of $1,000 to the orchestra by Laura 
M. D’Angelo was the first of the kind to 
be received by the organization. Mrs. 
D’Angelo is the daughter of Mme. Beale 
Morey, of New York City. Another gift to 
the orchestra of $5,000 from the City Coun- 
cil was to defray the expense of a free con- 
cert for the community, which was given 
October 22, in the Municipal Auditorium. 

The Long Beach Opera Reading Club 
opened its season with the analysis of Bizet’s 
Carmen by the new director, Leon Raines. 
Soloists were Viola Ellis, contralto; Elois 
Horton Kirkpatrick, soprano; Thad Har- 
vey, tenor; Leslie Brigham, bass. The St. 
Cecelia Singers of Santa Monica, with 
Lorna Gregg, pianist-accompanist, added 
color to the presentation. Mrs. Elmer 
Tucker is serving her third term as president 
of the Long Beach Club. 

The Woman’s Music Club opened its 
twenty-second year of activity with an 
elaborate program given by Pauline Far- 
quhar, pianist; Iva Vanni, soprano; Bernice 
3eal, violinist; a vocal quartet; a string 
quartet, and Mrs. I. B. House, reader. Mrs. 
Albert Small is president, and Mae Gilbert 
Reese, program chairman. 

For the first program of the Ebell Club, 
Constancia Weisgerber, soprano, was solo- 
ist, with Maurice Eisner, accompanist. For 
the second program Otto Ploetz, tenor, and 
Lazos Shuk, cellist, furnished the musical 
program, with Dezso Delmar and La Vern 
Beal, accompanists. 

The Woman’s City Club had its first pro- 
gram with Constancia Weisgerber as solo- 
ist, and the music program for October 11 
was furnished by Wendell Waterman, vio- 
linist, concermaster of the Long Beach 
Symphony Orchestra. 

At the meeting of the Musical Arts Club, 
Ingwald Wicks, violinist and composer, 
played his recently finished sonata, for vio- 
lin and piano. Mrs. Wicks, who is also a 
composer, assisted in writing the piano part, 
and accompanied the violinist in the first 
presentation of this new work. 

A.\M. G. 


Pocatello, Idaho An event of inter- 
est to musical Pocatello and the state of 
Idaho is the announcement of the accredit- 
ing of the Adelaide Anderson School of 
Music of Pocatello by the Idaho State Board 
of Education, under a law passed by the 
recent state legislature authorizing such ac- 
crediting. This makes the Adelaide Ander- 
son School of Music a fully accredited four 
year college of music, with authority to 
grant teachers’ certificates and degrees of 
music for those completing the prescribed 
courses. The curriculum conforms to the 
requirements, as outlined by the National 
Association of the Schools of Music and 
Allied Arts. M. 


Wichita, Kans. Among the inter- 
esting musical personalities in the city may 
be mentioned Vito Geraldo Petrone, dra- 
matic tenor, who was the power behind the 
throne of the recent presentation here of 
The Bohemian Girl. Mr. Petrone directed 
the performance, and William Wrigley con- 
ducted the orchestra. The presentation was 
given by members of the Wichita Opera 
Company, of which John A. Campbell is 
president. Besides directing the perform- 
ance, Mr. Petrone took the role of Thaddeus, 
one of the important parts of the a. 
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Four sizes—$1.00 to $2.00 


50 a song extra if accompanist is desired 


DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 
143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 


RUDOLF LARSEN 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
14 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, W. Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. C 
Telephone Nevins 1518 
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William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
Met.: R. E. Johnston 
Broadway New York 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 


JOHN HEATH 


: : 
Pianist 

Strupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, 

Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, 
May. 





Studio: 





1451 








May until January 
France, January until 





J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 
Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Bzamination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud 
to recommend selected students for his master class 


Address: Care of Peanopy Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
METROPOLITAN OrerRA CoMPANY 
Authorized Representative of 

Lilli Lehmann Method 


Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schaperstrasse 30 























European Prestige for American Artists 
Recitals, Orchestral engagements, Operatic per- 
formances booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL 


FELIX DELGRANGE 


American Dept. Immeuble Pleyel 





252, Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 
Write for Booklet C containing ail information 
ISABEL 
Recitals—Oratories 
325 Central Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


American Soprano 
Telephone Wilmette 1249 








Metropolitan Opera 
Co, 


ma: Victor Records 


Management: Metropolitan Musical 
33 West 42nd Street, 


Bureau 


New York 
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minute engagements. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


[From time to time during the season this department will be published for the information of MUSICAL COURIER readers and as a 
guide to managers so that in cases of emergency they can know the whereabouts of artists, and as a result arrange more readily for last 
This department does not attempt to give a complete list of the engagements of the various artists, but simply is an 
index of the dates available at the time of publication—The Editor. 








Alsen, Elsa 
Nov. 21, New York, N. 


Althouse, Paul 
Nov. 17, New 


Dec 


Amadio, John 
Nov. , Scranton, Pa. 
Nov. 15, Brooklyn, N 
Nov. 24, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 9, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Auuvel, Florence 
, Scranton, Pa 
, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7, Boston, Mass 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
uffalo, N. Y 
21, St. Louis, Mo 
2, Philadelphia, Pa 
, New York, N. Y 


aca, N. Y 
*hiladelphia, Pa 


Baer, Frederic 
ow 11, New Yor 7 
14, Portland, Me 
Ni v. 18, Frankfort, Ky 
Nov. 20, Athens, Tenn 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dec. 15, Hartford, Conn 


Barrere Little Symphony 
‘ 10, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Vv. , Evanston, Ill 
15-16, Peoria, Ill 
18, In __~ oo Ind 
’ Grand Rapids, Mich 
, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
, Chicago, 
22, H astings, " 
ov nn Arbor, } 
. 9, Ww atertown, N 
, Jacksonville, 
3, Sn reveport, _ 
Norw alk, Conn 
Charle ottesville, 
7 Oberlin, Ohio 
, Madison, Wis. 
, Duluth, Minn 
, Denver, Colo 
3, Lincoln, Neb 
{ , Oneonta, N. Y. 
April 7, Sharon, Pa. 
April 8, Milburn, N. J 
April 10, Troy, N. Y. 
April 11, Cooperstown, N. Y 


Bonelli, Richard 
12, Lincoln, Neb. 
Toronto, Can 
New York, N. Y 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Jan. 10, Guelph, Ont 
Jan. 24, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 6, 7, 9, New York, N. 
March 25, Detroit, Mich. 
March 31, Winnipeg, Can. 
April 4-5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
April 7, Lynchburg, Va 
Braslau, Sophie 
Nov. 3, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Nov. 12, Sioux Falls, S..D 
Nov. 14, Huron, S. D 
) 9.20, Charleston, III 
lov 25, Quincy, Mass 
9-30, Philadelphia, Pa 
Tor onto, Can. 
8° Ottawa, Can. q 
Fee rch 7, La Grange, Ga 
March 10, Jacksonville, Fla 
Breton, Ruth 
Nov. 7, New York, N. Y 
Nov 9, Baltimore. Md. 
Dec. 2, Sewickley, Pa 
Dec. 3, Beaver Falls, Pa 
Dec. 5, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Jan 3i, Summit, . 
Feb. 13, Scranton, Pa. 
Feb. 17, Buffalo, N 
Feb. 21, Sweet Briar, Pa. 
Burke, Hilda 
Dec. 20, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 14, Springfield, Ill. 
Feb. 1, Baltimore, Md. 
Cortez, Leonora 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y. 
April 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Covelle, Marguerite 
Nov. 17 yvidence, 
Crooks, Richard 
’ m, Holland 
Germany 
The Hag ae, Holland 
9-30, _Dec 2, Philadelphia, Pa 
Philac ete Pa 
Jackson 
3 Ne 


Dot, ‘Royal 
Nov. 14, Boston, Mass. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite 
Nov. 22, Boston, Mass. 
D’Aranyi, Yelly 
u. 10-11, St. Louis, Mo. 
. 15, Columbia, Mo. 
ot Mass 


New York, N. Y. 
N. Y 


mn 4 . 
m Beach, Fla 
Toronto, Can 
) Boston, Mass 
Deegan, Mabel 
Dec. 2, New 
Dec. 6, i 
Dec. 12, N 
Jan. 14, Nut! 
Demms, Grace 
Nov. 7, Elmira, N 


Haven, Contr 
N. J 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
March 10, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dilling, Mildred 
Dec. 15, Norwalk, Conn. 
Dec. 18, Wilmington, Del 


Bagich Singers 
Nov. 19, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


en. Ethel 
Nov. 12, Watertown, N. Y. 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 5, State College, Pa. 
Dec. 9, Hudson, N. Y 


Fox, Felix 
Nov. 23, Boston, Mass 


Friedberg, Carl 
Nov. 16, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, III. 
Nov. 30, Boston, Mass. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
March 10, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Ganz, Rudolph 
Nov. 15-16, Chicago, IIl 


Given, Thelma 
Nov. 25, Boston, Mass. 


Gould, Herbert 
Dec. 2, 9, 13, Philadel hia, Pa. 
April 3, Philadelphia, a. 
Nov. 21, 29, 30, Dec. 2, 
Feb. 13 


Granfjeny, Marcel 
Nov. 19, Boston, Mass 


Hackett, Arthur 


Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Nov. 11, Nashville, Tenn. 
May 5, Murray, Ky. 


Hart House String Quartet 
Nov. 12-14, Toronto, Can 
Nov. 19-20, Ottawa, Can. 

( 21, Peterboro, Ont. 
4 Toronto, Can. 
Scranton, Pa 
New York, N. Y 
Toronto, Can. 
Stratford, Ont 
Thomas 
Toronto, Can 
Toronto, Can. 
9, Moncton, N. B. 
, Sackville, N. B 
‘ Rothesay. N. B 
3, St. John, N. B 
; Wolfville, N. S 
5, Halifax, N. S. 
Truro, N. S. 
Moncton 
21, Ottawa, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
, Kingston 
Whitley 
Toronto, Can 


Heifetz, Jascha 
Jan. 16, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hess, Myra 
Jan. 8, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. , Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 13, Northampton, Mass. 
Jan , Syracuse, é 
Jan. 15, New York, N. Y 
Jan. , Harrisburg, Pa. 
Jan. 20, York, Pa. 
Jan. 22, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 26, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 28, Chicago, II 
Feb. 2, New York, 4 
Feb. Hartford, Conn 
Feb. Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Feb. Chicago, IIl. 
Feb. 14, Detroit, Mich 
Feb. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Feb. 22, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. Ithaca, = - 
March 28, Rochester, Minn. 
March 30, Chicago, IIl. 
April 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 
April 5, Boston, Mass. 
April 11, Middlebury, Vt. 
Horowitz, Vladimir 
Nov. 4, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 5, Orange, N. J. 
Nov. 6, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nov. 8, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nov. 10, Boston, Mass, 
Nov. 11, Toronto, Can. 
Nov. 15, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 18, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Nov. 21-22, Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 27, Omaha, Neb. 
Nov. 29, Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dec. 14, Carmel, Calif. 
. 16, Riverside, Calif. 
Dec. 17, Pasadena, Calif. 
. 2-3, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. 7, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. New Orleans, La 
, Lincoln, Neb. 
3 Ww arrensburg, Mo. 
. 24, St. Louis, Mo. 
. 26, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. 27-28, Peoria, II. 
. 30, Cleveland, Ohio 
. 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1, Cleveland, Ohio 
. 6, Lansing, Mich. 
7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
9, Chicago, Ti. 
11, Kansas City, Mo. 
. 12, Lawrence, Kans. 
17, Detroit, Mich. 
- 18, Cincinnati, Ohio 
. 21-22, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 24, New York, Y. 
‘ ae Montclair, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
: Troy, N. 
| & Haddonfield, N. wh 
8, New York, N. 
9, Boston, Mass. 
11, Poughkeepsie, N. 
13, Montreal, Can. 
14, Toronto, Can. 
16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
18, Oberlin, Ohio 
19, Dayton, Ohio 
21, Columbus, Ohio 
23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
24, Winnetka, Ill. 
25, Madison, Wis. 
27, Janesville, Wis 
ockford, Ill. 


OA wtot 


i 
STW 


Jan. 9 
, April 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 3-4, an wring > Minn. 
April 5, ‘Ap leton, Wis. 
April 7, feacen, | uN 

April 8, Chicago, III. 

April 10, Evansville, Ind. 
April 11-12, Chicago, IIl. 


Hughes, Edwin and Jewel 
Nov. 9, New York, N. Y. 


Jagel, Frederick 
Feb. 2, New York, N. Y. 


Jones, Alton 
. 12, Watertown, N. Y. 
Nov. 13, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nov. 20, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Iturbi, Jose 
Nov. 4, Winnipeg, Can. 
Nov. 8, Duluth, Minn. 
Nov. 11, Chicago, Ill. | ’ 
Nov. 15, 16, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 18, Spartanburg, §. C. 
Nov. 26, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dec. 2, Boston. Mass. 
Dec. 5, 6, 8, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 12, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dec. 19, Richmond, 
Dec. 26, Chicago, IIl. 
an. 5, 8, New York, N. Y. 
an. 10-11, Chicago, il. 


Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Dec. 3, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kedroff Quartet 
Nov. 5, Delaware, Ohio 
Nov. 10, Madison, Wisc. 
Nov. 13, Lawrence, Kans. 
Nov. 14, Emporia, Kans. 
Nov. 17, Duluth, Minn. 
Jov. 19, St. Paul, Minn. 
. 22, Naperville, 
. 29, Warren, P 


. 20, Ottawa, Ont. 

. 22, Toronto, Ont. 

. 7, Westfield, N. 

. 9, Princeton, N. 
11, Boston, Mass. 

. 13, Newark, N. J. 

. 14, New York, N. Y. 

> +4 Albany 

; 20, (| 1 ll Ill. 

6 23 Oxford, Ohio 

. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 

. 3, Durham, N. C. 
5, Greencastle, Ind. 


pocpeneeee, Ohio 
Buffalo, 
LaGrange, Til. 

, St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. 

Col. Springs, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Casper, Wyo. 
March 3, Missoula, Mont. 
March 10, Palo Alto, Cal. 
March 12, San Francisco 
March 14, Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 17, Pasadena, Cal. 
March 25, San Francisco 
April 2, Des Moines, Ia. 
April 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 11, Swarthmore, Pa. 
April 24, Middlebury, Conn. 


Kindler, Hans 

Jan. 17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 
. 29, 31, Ogontz, Pa. 
- i ~~ // _Pa. 
. 5, New York, N. 
by Washington, D. 
. 13, West Chester, Pa 


23, N ‘ 
Merch i3, Wellesley, ‘a. 
Kurenko, Maria 


Nov. 3, April 5, New York, N. Y. 


La Argentina 


Nov. 3, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 9, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 12, 14, Montclair, N. i, 
Nov. 15-16, New York, N. 

. 18, Baltimore, Md. 

x 19; Washington, m ©. 

. 20, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. 23, Boston, Mass. 

. 25, Manchester, N. H. 

. 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6 m Columbus, Ohio 

» Chicago, IIl 

; ry Minneapolis, Minn. 

. 7, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

’ 9, Kansas City, Mo. 

. 10, St. Louis, Mo. 

. 19, 21, New York, N. Y. 

. 27, Denver, Colo. 

. 3, Pasadena, Cal. 

= Diego, Cal. 

. 9, 11, Los Angeles, Cal. 

. 14, San Francisco, Cal. 

. 17, Cakland, Cal. 

. 19, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jan. 26, Chicago, IIl. 
Jan. 27, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Land, Harold 
Nov. 4, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 
Nov. 2 a 
Dec. 4, "Hoboken, N. 


Lent, Sylvia 


Dec. g. New Haven, Conn. 
Jan. 21, Altoona, Pa. 
Feb. ’ Paterson, N. J. 


Leslie, Grace 


Nov. 11, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 3, Webster, Mass. 
Dec. 27, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lester Concert Ensemble 
Nov. 5-6, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Nov. 11, Fernwood, Pa. 

Nov. 15-17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 18, Malvern, Pa. 

Nov. 20, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Nov. 24, Princeton, N. 

Nov. 27, New Hope, Pa. 


Lerch, Louise 
Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 2, New York, N. Y 


Lhevinne, Josef 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
Dec. 1, Toronto, Can. 
Dec. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dec. 10, Oberlin, Ohio 
Dec. 12, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jan. 7-8, Charleston, III. 
an. 14, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
an. 16, E. Lansing, Mich. 
eb. 3s, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Feb. 20, Atlanta, Ga. 
March 4, Tacoma, Wash. 
March 13, 14, Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lhevinne, Rosina 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


London String Quartet 

. 6-10, New York, N. 

. 14, Wellesley, Mass. 

. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5 19° Madison, Wis. 

. 21, Kenosha, Wis. 

; 24, Chicago, Ill. 

. 2, Nashville, Tenn. 

. 4, Gulfport, Miss. 

. 9, Spartanburg, S. C. 

® . Philadelphia, Pa. 

. 10, Utica, N. 

. 13, Cleveland Ohio 

. 14, Oberlin, Ohio 

. 17, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

‘ 19, Chicago, Il. 

. 21, Columbus, Ohio 

. 24, Duluth, Minn. 

. 26, Toronto, Can. 

. 28, Rochester, N. Y. 

. 3, Oklahoma ‘City, Okla. 

. 4, Corsicana, Texas 

i 5, Waco, Texas 

. 11, 13, 20, 22, Pasadena, Calif. 

. 18, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Feb. 24, Riverside, Calif. 
March & Provo, Utah 
March 7, Denver, Colo, 
March 9, Chicago, Ill. 
March 12, Lancaster, Pa. 
March 14, Baltimore, Md. 
March 15, 16, 22, 23, Boston, Mass. 
April 10, Princeton, Gs 


Low, Rosa 
. 3, New York, N. Y. 
. 10, Chicago, Ill 
. 20, Boston, Mass. 
. 4. New York, N. Y. 


Luboschutz, Lea 


= 12, Toronto. Can. 
an. 14, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Macbride, Winifred 
Nov. 6, New York, N. Y. 


Maemillen, Francis 


Nov. 15, Macon, Ga. 
a 3, Spartanburg, ‘., ied 
Feb. 6, Greenville, S. 
March 13, Omaha, Neb. 


Maier, Guy 
Nov. 17, Boston, Mass. 


Martinelli, Giovanni 


Nov. 7, Johnstown, Pa. 

Nov. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Feb. 18, New York. N. 

Feb. 20, Quincy, IIl. 

Feb. 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 27, Norfolk, Va 

March 9, Hartford, Conn. 
March 13, New O Orleans, La. 
March 17, Tucson, Ariz. 
March 20, Pasadena, Calif. 
March 24, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
March 31, San Jose, Calif. 
April 3, Seattle, Wash. 
April 8, Altoona, Pa. 

April 10, Schenectady, 7 Es 


Meisle, Kathryn 
. 18, Houston, Texas 
. 21, Wichita, Kan. 
. 22, Independence, Kan. 
. 25, E. Lansing, Mich. 
. 26, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind 
3, East Orange, N 
. 8, New York, N. 
. 3, Baltimore, Md. 
21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 22, Providence, R. I. 
5 ae Montclair, N. J. 
ta : oy Sewickley, re 
arc innipe an. 
March 7. Tulsa, Okla. 
March 17, Williams rt, Pa. 
April 1, Oneonta, N. 
April 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Melius, Luella 


Nov. 17, Toronto, Can. 


Milstein, Nathan 


Nov. 5, 8, Havana, Cuba. 
Nov. 15, Baltimore, Md. 
Nov. 25, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 29-30, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. 6-7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. Hy Toronto, Can. 
Dec. 11, Grinnell, Ia. 
Dec. 13° Missoula, 

Dec. eS '20, Los Rite. Calif. 
Dec. 21, Fresno, Cal. 
Jan: 3 7 Dayton, Ohio 





an ’ Montreal, Can 
an. 23, 24, 26, New York, N. Y. 


Miller, Marie 
. 3, Paterson, N. he 
— 8, New York, , A 
Feb. ii, Groton, Mass. 
March 9, Toronto, Can 


Mock, Alice 
Nov. 19, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dec. 13, Rockford, Ill 


Moore, Grace 
Nov. 21, Knoxville, Tenn 


Morgana, Nina 


Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Feb. 3, Palm Beach, F'a. 


Morton, Rachel 


Dec. 3, Newburyport, Mass. 
Dec. 5, Chicago, III. 


Mount, Mary Miller 


Nov. o 6, 11, Philadelphia, Pa 
Nov. 1 Jenkintown, Pa. 
Nov. is. 17, Philadelphia, Pa 
Nov. 18, Malvern, Pa. 

Nov. 20, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Nov. 24, Princeton, N. J. 
Nov. 27, New Hope, Pa. 

Nov. 29° Johnstown, Pa. 

Nov. 30, Altoona, Pa. 

Dec. 4, 8, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dec. 11, Conshohocken, Pa, 
Jan. 5, Feb. 9, Philadelphia, Ta 
Feb. 11, Alden, Pa. 

April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Munz, Mieczyslaw 
Nov. 26, 29, San Antonio, Texas 


Musical Art Quartet 


Nov. 20, Jan. 15 and March (2, 
Boston, Mass. 


Muzio, Claudia 
Dec. 10, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Neve, Rita 


Nov. 26, Boston, Mass. 


New York String Quartet 


Nov. 1, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Nov. 1), New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 21, Germantown, Pa. 
Dec. 15, 21, 29, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 10, Wilmington, N.S. 

; i? New York, N. Y 

‘i , Shreveport, La. 

; 16. New York, N. Y. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

March 4, State College, Pa. 
March 11-12, Hartford, Conn. 
March 16, New York, a 
March 18, Canton, Ohio 
March 24, Huron, S. D. 
March 25, Omaha, Neb. 


Olszewska, Marie 


Nov. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. 29; Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dec. 11, Washington, D. C. 
at 14, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
eb. 17, Richmond, Va. 
April 13, New York, N. Y. 


Pattison, Lee 
Nov. 17, Boston, Mass. 


Patton, Fred 


Nov. 21, 29, pe, pestis, Pa. 
Dec. 12-13, New York, N. 

Dec. 2, Philadelphia Pa 

Dec. 4, 11-13, 18, New York, N.Y. 
Dec. 19, Windsor, Ont. 

Dec. 25, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Simfonietta 
Nov. 4, Richmond, Va. 
Dec. 10, New York, N. 
jan. 8, 26, Philadelphia, Pa. 
an. 27, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Feb. 10, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
March 11, New York N. 
March 18, Scranton, MPa 


— 26, April 26, Philadelphia. 
a. 


Piatigorsky, Gregor 
¥ * Obertia Ohi 
yo "Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 14, g Fg Pa. 
. 15, Guelph, Ont. 
. 22-23, Chicago, Il. 
» 25, Lincoln, Neb. 
. 26, Chivego, Ill. 
. 5- 6, ee pages, Calif. 
. 26, 27, New York, N. Y. 
. 3-4, case Ill. 
. 8, Winnipeg, Can. 
Se 5 cadiasapetie. Ind. 
. 14, Omaha, -- 
. 17, Grinnell, 
i 18, St. ray Mo. 
. 21, Winnetka, Ill. 
. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Pinnera, Gina 
Nov. 4, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 12, New Orleans, La. 
Reimers, Paul 
Nov. 27, New York, N. Y. 


Reuter, Rudolph 


Jan. 24, Ottowa, III. 
March 12, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Richards, Lewis 


Nov. 14, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nov. 19, Flint, Mich. 
Dec. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Rose, Dora 


Nov. 4, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10, Newark, N. 

Jan. 7, New Rochelle, 'N. Y. 
Jan. 22, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 
Feb. 4, Norwalk, Conn. 

March 11, Jersey City, N. J. 


Rosenfeldt, Isabel 
Nov. 15, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Salzedo, Carlos 
Jan. 18-19, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Dec. 5-6, Urbana, III. 
Dec. 9, New Orleans, La. 





MUSICAL 


Dec. 10, Puincy, » Ti. an. 2, 
Dec, 16, Lincoln, Neb. ‘ S, 
Dec. 17, Hastings, Neb. 

18; Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Maree i, Carmel, Calif. 
Smith, Ednah Cooke 
Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Ethelynde 
Nov. 8. Portsmouth, N. H. 
Nov. ’ Southborough, Mass. 


Dec. 3 Manassas, Va. 
Dec. 10, Asheville, N. C. 


November 2, 1929 COURIER 


Siena, I sal 
Budapest, Hungary 
, Genoa, Italy ‘ « 
Milan, Italy Telva, Marion. 
\ 10- 12, Frankfort, Germany 


Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. , 0 
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Juliette Lippe Prepares for 
Opera Season 


Juliette Lippe, one of the most prominent 
singers of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany—and an American at that—is now at 
her home in New York following a delight- 
ful summer abroad—a summer spent in rest- 
ing and having a good time. Doing no sing- 


JULIETTE LIPPE 


ing whatsoever during those months, Miss 
Lippe is making up for lost time by being i in 
the midst of going over her roles with Con- 
ductor Knoch of the German Opera Company 
and working on her concert repertory with 
Josephine Vollner-Hartman. 

After several weeks in gay Paree, the 
charming young artist went to Berlin for 
Johanna Gadski’s birthday party—a very 
happy occasion. From there she moved on 


to Frankfort to see old acquaintances and 
friends at the Opera where she sang with 
much success several seasons ago. There 
Miss Lippe had the great joy of hearing the 
final performance of Krauss and Wallenstein. 
Then, feeling, the need of some “honest-to- 
goodness” swimming, Miss Lippe journeyed 
to Switzerland and there wound up a well 
earned and a well appreciated vacation. 

Miss Lippe will sing the same roles as last 
season with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, adding Don Giovanni and The Flying 
Dutchman. She was an outstanding success 
everywhere on the 1928-29 tour and was 
singled out by the critics for especial lauda- 
tory comment. They were unanimous about 
the beauty of her voice, dramatic ability and 
personal charm. Being “divinely tall,” she 
makes a beautiful stage picture, her grip- 
ping personality adding to the effect she has 
on her audiences. Moreover, she is a most 
dependable artist. Whenever she can jump 
in and help out in any situation, Miss Lippe’s 
sportsmanship asserts itself, and more than 
once she has saved a situation, although she, 
personally, is not fond of boasting of this. 
Her enthusiasm about her work is refreshing 
to the outsider. 

Born in Beekman Place, she absorbed an 
early musical atmosphere. Her father had 
many friends among the musicians of that 
day, and her earliest recollections were of 
her father playing excerpts from Don Gio- 
vanni, the opera, which, strangely enough, 
she will sing with the opera company this 
season. When she began the study of voice, 
there was a little coterie of neighbors who 
were most interested. On hot summer nights, 
when the windows were opened and she used 
to sing, they often stood outside to listen, ap- 
plauding at the end, a few calling out to “do 
that again, Juliette.” 

But, in the way of New York, the old 
neighborhood has now changed. Co-oper- 
ative apartment houses are quickly crowding 





Cleveland Orchestra Season Inaugurated 


Sokoloff Offers Janssen Work and Both Conductor and Composer 
Are Feted 


CLEVELAND, Ounto.—-Though there were 
more pretentious numbers on the program, 
it was Werner Janssen’s New Year’s Eve 
in New York that most of Cleveland turned 
out to hear at the first pair of concerts by 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Nikolai 
Sokoloff. 

The Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, Les Preludes, and The 
White Peacock by Griffes made up the rest 
of the concert, but the critics seemed to 
concentrate on the modernistic symphonic 
poem by the young man from the east who 
sat in a box with Mrs. Prentiss Hughes, 
manager of the orchestra, and rushed to the 
stage at the close of his number to grip the 
hand of Maestro Sokoloff in grateful appre- 
ciation. 

This work, which Mr. Sokoloff will also 
present at his New York concert, is program 
music of the first order. It is kaleidoscopic, 
exciting, changeable as to mood, and the sub- 
ject is treated by a master of orchestration. 
The noise and gayety of the metropolitan 
whoopee- makers on the biggest night of 
their year is faithfully reproduced, with the 
golden chimes of a clock striking the mid- 
night hour—after which the crowd turns 
sentimental for a while, to the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne. 

The audience loved it, applauded it ring- 
ingly, insisted on having Composer Janssen 
on the stage with the orchestra conductor, 
and made a festival of the occasion. And 
Mr. Janssen, Mr. Sokoloff and Mrs. Hughes 


beamed their happiness at the enthusiastic 
reception. 

Marcel Dupre, organist par excellence, 
drew hosts of Clevelanders to the nearby 
town of Berea when he played a recital at 
the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory there. 
His program included James H. Rogers’ 
Concert Overture in B minor (with Mr. 
Rogers an attentive listener near the con- 
sole), Handel’s Variations from the Con- 
certo in G minor, a choral prelude and 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor by Bach, 
Mozart’s Fugue in C minor, Daquin’s Cou- 
cou, Intermezzo from Widor’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, Pastorale by Franck, and Dupre’s 
own delightful Second Symphony in C sharp 
minor. 

The Beethoven Piano Sonatas—all thirty- 
two of them—will be played at the Museum 
of Art this winter, with Severin Eisenberger 
and Beryl Rubinstein alternating the pro- 
grams. Mr. Rubinstein began the series by 
playing the sonatas in E major, C major, 
minor and E flat major, before an intelligent 
and appreciative audience. 

The changes in the personnel of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra include the installation of a 
new harpist, Florence Wightman, who is 
heralded as a star pupil of Carlos Salzedo. 
Other new members are Socrate Barozzi, 
new assistant concertmaster, who is a protegé 
of Georges Enesco; Henry LeRoy, first 
clarinetist, formerly of the ; York Phil- 
harmonic: J. Duhamel, first bassoon, and 
Albert Bortelomassi, of the double bass sec- 
tion. = 


out the old homes, so the Lippe homestead 
was recently sold, much to the heart-ache of 
the singer and her sister, who will always 
cherish the happy memories of their child- 
hood; the days when they were growing up 
and still enjoyed sleigh-riding down Ave- 


nue A. 

But that is New York. Everything is 
changing. Even Juliette Lippe, who is mak- 
ing big strides in her career—a career a 


bears watching. 


Onegin Scores in Berlin Opera 


The recent revival of Samson et Dalila 
at the Berlin Staedische Oper provided a 
real triumph for Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
who is returning to this country in January 
for her annual American tour. 

The heroic type of her performance, 
which is theatrical in the best sense of the 
word, called forth glowing tributes from 
the press. The Kreuzzeitung found her 
“vocally not to be surpassed.” The Vossische 
Zeitung questioned “whether the success 
could have been so great had any other than 
Sigrid Onegin sung the part of Dalila. She 
looked truly seductive and sang entranc- 
ingly.” 

In the Boersen Courier one read: “She 
was the keynote of the evening. She sings 
with a perfection which is beyond compare. 
The whole range shines with an inextin- 
guishable lustre, the phrasing a_ technical 
revelation. The voice pours out of mysteri- 
ous depths, rises to enchanting and satisfy- 
ing richness and beauty in the high tones.’ 

Mme. Onegin will be occupied with her 
concert and opera appearance in Europe un- 
til the end of December. She will sail for 
America on the S. S. Olympic on January 
2 and is due in New York on January 7. 
Her tour opens three days later in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The latter part of February 
and early March will be spent on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Northwest. 


Mme. Vota on Salon New York 
Program 


Marianne Vota, contralto, represented the 
field of song on the diversified, cultural and 
intellectual program that was a part of the 
meeting of the Salon New York—wU. S. A., 
held in the grand ball room of the Hotel 
Astor, on the afternoon of October 24. 

Dressed in a gown of jade and gold lace, 
Mme. Vota sang with assurance and dignity, 
yet with a ready understanding of the music 


mit-Doda and also songs by Carl Bohn and 
Mana-Zucca. She was assisted at the piano 
by the composer, Maestro Chevalier A 
Seismit-Doda. Following her singing, Mme. 
Vota was presented with a bouquet of beauti- 
ful red roses, and was encored, congratu- 
lated and immediately offered other engage- 
ments. All told, it was a happy occasion 
for the artist, as well as for all who had the 
pleasure of hearing her. 


New Schonberg Opera for 
Frankfort 


FRANKFORT. Arnold Schénberg’s new 
opera, von Heute auf Morgen, is being pro- 
duced this month in Frankfort for the first 
time. The premiere is arousing unusual in- 
terest. 
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Galli-Curei Attracts Capacity 
Audience at Chicago Recital 


Other Programs Presented by Lee Pattison, 


MUSICAL 


Georgia ‘Kober, Marie 


Morrisey, Neill Quartet and Chicago Symphony 


Concert of Musicians’ 


Club of Women—Conser- 


vatory and Studio Notes 


hold on the con- 
firm as ever, 
counts a vast and 


Cuicaco,—Galli-Curci's 
cert-going public 
and here in Chicago she 
enthusiastic following, who crowd theater 
whenever the beloved songstress 
Her concert at Orchestra 
Hall on October 20 was a repetition of all 
former occasions, with enthusiasm so ram- 
pant throughout the afternoon that the diva 
practically as many encores as there 
were songs on her program—if not more 

The ever reliable Homer Samuels assisted 
her at the piano, playing a group of piano 
most artistically as well, and Henry 
flutist, assisted in several coloratura 
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LEE PATTISON AT STUDEBAKER 


Pattison 


THE 

It is but seldom that we hear Lee 
alone in recital, and his innumerable friends 
and admirers took opportunity to show this 
excellent pianist in what esteem he is held 
here when he gave a recital at the Stude- 
baker on October 20. Words of praise are 
due Mr. Pattison for his unhac ianoed pro 
gram, illustrating what an artist of taste and 
perspicacity can find when he desires to offer 
Observing the conventions, 
novelty at the 
queen's taste by 


something new. 
the program achieved 
time and was played to the 
this popular artist 

lwo Sonatas—G minor and D flat major 

by Padre Antonio Soler, a Minuet by 
Purcell, John Bull’s The King Hunting Jigg 
the Schumann Phantasie, his own Told in 
the Hills and Chopin’s Barcarolle and ¢ 
sharp minor Scherzo made up the program, 
which revealed the pianist at his best and 
that means piano playing of high order. 

Gerorcta Koper IN PIANO RECITAL 

One of the pianists of whom Chicago is 
justly proud is Georgia Kober, who gave an 
saa program at the Playhouse on Octo- 
ber 20 and earned the unstinted applause of 
She had listed Preludes by 
Scriabine, Gliere, and Debussy and _ the 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations of Franck- 
Bauer, besides two Bagatelles by Tcherep- 
and modern numbers by Cowell, Paul- 
sen, Villa-Lobos, Mompou, and Dohnanyi, in 
all of which she revealed those admirable 
qualities which make her one of the finest 
women pianists. She draws a velvety tone 
piano, which becomes powerful or 
delicate at her will. Intricacies are dwarfed 
in her intelligence and musicianship. Miss 
Kober scored heavily with the audience. 
TUESDAY CONCERT 
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Judging from the steady 
tendance last season and the 
present at the first concert on October 22, 
the Tuesday afternoon series of the Chicago 
Symphony bids fair to become as popular 
and as well patronized as the regular Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening concerts 
The houseful was well rewarded for having 
ventured out inclement weather by a 
superb performance of a fine program. In 
form, the orchestra played with 
virtuosity and fine spirit 
afternoon, making glittering 
display of the Berlioz Le Carnaval Romain 
overture, giving a brilliant reading to the 
[schaikowsky fourth Symphony, playing 
Strauss’ Don Juan tone poem in masterly 
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fashion and climaxing the afternoon with a 
stirring performance of excerpts from Sieg- 
fried. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN ArRIVES IN ITALY 

Word has been received of the arrival in 
Italy of Ellen Kinsman Mann, noted Chicago 
voice teacher, with her party of students, 
who for the next six months will constitute 
a study-travel class under her direction. 
They will make Florence their headquarers 
until Christmas and then spend two or more 
months in Berlin, returning to America via 
Paris and London, next April. 

The six young women in the class will 
have daily lessons with Mrs. Mann, coaching 
with famous musicians, and daily language 
lessons, in addition to plenty of sight-seeing. 

Members of Mrs. Mann’s class include 
Edith Mansfield, Anita Foster, Florence 
Getz, Frances Heher and Emily and Helen 
Sommers. 

ReEp’s Puptts RETURN FOR 
COACHING 

Mrs. Lloyd Shaffer, now of New York, 
who was known among Chicago musicians 
as Frances Ethel Watts, stopped in Chicago 
on her way to and from the west coast 
for some coaching with Clare Osborne Reed, 
her teacher. Mrs. Shaffer has four beauti 
ful children, but still finds time for some 
teaching in the East 

Another member of Mrs. Reed’s artist 
class who is studying again is Genevieve 
Davison, who has a large piano class at the 
Morgan Park branch of the Columbia School 
of Music. She is to play a group on the 
Early English program of the South Shore 
Music Club in December 

Esther Cooper, who is 
for herself as a clever young 
registered this year on Mrs. 
ule as Mrs. Henry Eggers. 

Marie Morrisey’s 
Morrisey, she of the 
and rich contralto voice, stepped 
stage at Orchestra Hall for her 
annual Chicago recital on the evening of 
October 22, to be greeted by a large audi 
which she charmed throughout an ex- 
program, and thus repaid them for 
braving the stormy night 

Exquisitely gowned in a sparkling white 
creation, she was a picture to behold. Posses 
sor of one of the few great contralto voices 
of the present day, Miss Morrisey is intelli- 
gent in its use; she sings with dignity, sim 
plicity, exquisite taste and elegance. She 
began her program with two Schubert songs 

Litany for the Feast of All Souls and Auf 
enthalt—and three Brahms’ numbers—O 
Wiusst Ich Doch Den Weg Zuruck, Auf Den 
Schiffe and Der Schmied—in which the con 
tralto showed herself a mistress of interpre- 
tative art. She sang in ten languages, and in 
the unusualness of her program she proved 
an artist in program-building. Would that 
more recitalists gave as much care and 
thought to seeking out rarely used but in- 
teresting music! 

The group of folk songs in their original 
tongues—Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Polish, 
Italian, 3ohemian, Spanish, and French 
proved charming as sung by the gifted con- 
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tralto, who gave them with simplicity and 
delicate grace. 

In Russian numbers, sung in English, Miss 
Morrisey reached great heights, singing with 
opulence of tone, exquisite finish and refine- 
ment of style. Dreams by Wassilenko, Mous- 
sorgsky’s Cradle Song of Death and Gret- 
chaninoff’s Slumber Reigns and The Siren 
were artistic gems of vocal art under the 
spell of this fine artist whose head so su- 
perbly governs her technic and voice. She 
closed with another group in English by 
Horsman, Warner, Sanderson and Carew. 
One of her most conspicuous qualities is her 
enunciation of the English language, which 
is so clear as to make every word under- 
standable. 

It was a recital which will live long in the 
memory, one that will be looked back upon 
as one of the musical events of the present 
season. 

MUSICIANS’ WoMEN 

The opening concert of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women was given at Curtiss Hall 
on October 21. The program, arranged by 
the board of directors, enlisted the services 
of the following members, Emma Menke, 
Lillian Pringle, Elsa Becker, Clara M. Sche- 
ville, Marie Hoover Ellis and Belle Forbes 
Cutter. 
3USH 


CLUB OF 


CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA’S CONCERTS 

During the season the Bush Consérvatory 
Symphony Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky 
conductor, will appear in a series of four con- 
certs. Orchestra Hall will be the scene of 
th first on December 2, when Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, will be the soloist, and the second, on 
March 4, when and a chorus will 
assist. The third is scheduled for April 24 
at the Eighth Street Theater, when the or- 
chestra will assist the dramatic department in 
a modern play, and the last will be the Bush 
Conservatory Commencement program at 
Murphy Memorial Hall on June 17. 

CHICAGO MusIcAL CoLLEGE Notes 

Nelle Gusser, violin student of Leon Same- 
tini, and Rose d’Amore, piano student of 
Rudolph Ganz, gave a program at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club on October 14. 

Jule Teichman, pupil of Graham Reed, 
has been singing over station WLS, C “hicago. 
He has also been chosen as tenor for the 
quartet that sings every Friday evening at 
the Beth-El Temple. Mr. Teichman is also 
a member of the choir of St. Paul’s E “piscopal 
Church, singing under the direction of 
Charles Demorest, head of the organ depart- 
ment at the College. Lawrence Hoerr, an- 
other Graham Reed student, has been sing- 
ing over station WCFL. He has also been 
selected as a member of the choir at St. 
James Cathedral. Mr. Hoerr and Mr. Teich- 
mann sang with the Chicago Theater en- 
semble during the week of October 19. 

Dorothy Buchanan, violin student of Anah 
Webb, has again been selected as concert- 
master of the La Grange High School or- 
chestra. She was also one of those chosen 
for the National High School Orchestra 
camp. 

Algena Adams, harp student of Clara 
Thurston, broadcast over station NPCC 
from the North Shore Church on October 
20. She fulfilled a harp engagement at the 
home of Mrs. J. F. Raible at Winnetka on 
October 31. On November 21, Miss Adams 
will appear at the Winnetka Woman’s Club. 

The Sunday afternoon artist program for 
October 27 covered a mixed program of 
voice, violin and piano. 


soloists 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Recent graduates of the Department of 
Public School Music of the American Con- 
servatory who are holding responsible posi- 
tions include: Mildred White, director pub- 
lic school music, North Central College, 
Nz laperville, Til.; Lyle Skinner, supervisor of 
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Ruth Saunders, Music 
in the Grades, Blue Island, Ill.; Helen Pet- 
tyjohn, supervisor, Leesburg, O., and Carl 
Harms, director of music in the high school 
at Hibbing, Minn. 

Frank Parker, alumnus of the conserva- 
tory, is head of the voice department in Utica 
Conservatory, New York. 

Wayne Spaulding, artist pupil of Allen 
Spencer, is instructor in piano and theory 
in Greenville College, Greenville, Ill. 

Fern Mathes, of the voice faculty, and 
Andrew Shindler, pupil of Heniot Levy, 
presented the program at the North Shore 
Hotel, Evanston, on October 27. 

Pearl Appel and Ruth Alexander, duo- 
pianists, gave a program at Kimball Hall on 
October 19 in the regular Saturday after- 
noon series. 

Amy NEILL Quartet 

The Amy Neill Quartet gave a fine pro- 
gram at Kimball Hall, October 23, in which 
they were heartily applauded by a goodly 
audience and during the course of which 
they presented numbers by three Chicago 
composers—Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy and 
Leo Sowerby. 


Bands, Julia, Tex.; 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 

In the four programs of the new season 
the Chicago Symphony has reached new high 
marks in their performance. There were 
many thrilling moments in the Friday-Sat- 
urday program of October 25 and 26. Georg 
Schumann’s Lichesfrithling overture fairly 
sparkled under Conductor Stock’s magic 
baton; the Franck Symphony had a stirring 
performance; Debussy’s Iberia was color- 
ful and the Stravinsky Fire Bird Suite was 
so spiritedly done that it glittered. 

Srupio ACTIVITIES 

The Skalski Sudio will present a Bach 
evening for one, two, three and four pianos, 
accompanied by string ensemble, at Kimball 
Hall on November 5. Lillian Elman, Mil- 
dred Kjos, Adeline Preyss, Clara Siegel, and 
Hila Vanden Bosch, pianists, will appear as 
soloists. 

On November 24, the Skalski Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Andre Skalski will 
give its first concert of the season at the 
Studebaker Theater, under Bertha Ott’s 
management. JEANNETTE Cox. 


CHICAGO 


SKALSKI 


Esther Harris’ Pupil Wins Juilliard 
Fellowship 


Mildred Waldman, sixteen-year-old pian- 
ist, who for the past nine years has studied 
with Esther Harris, head of the Chicago 
College of Music, has just won a Juilliard 
Foundation fellowship. Ernest Hutcheson, 
eminent pianist and educator, who is direc- 
tor of the Juilliard Foundation, sent Miss 
Harris the following message of congratula- 
tion: “Cordial congratulations upon Mil- 
dred’s success. She was unanimously ap- 
proved by judges. Kindest regards. (Signed) 
Ernest Hutcheson.” 

Miss Waldman has been something of a 
sensational child pianist and has appeared as 
soloist with several well known orchestras. 
She astounded some of the greatest musi- 
cians by her powerful playing and fine un- 
derstanding of the music. Like Isabelle Yal- 
kowsky, Gitta Gradova and several other 
popular concert pianists, she received her 
training with Esther Harris. 
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Letters of Tribute to Lilli Lehmann 


Presented to Mayor of Berlin by Ernest Hutcheson—Noted Musical 
Personalities Attend Function 


A world-wide tribute of famous musicians 
in Europe and other countries to the late 
Lilli Lehmann, one of the greatest of opera 
sopranos, was officially conveyed on Octo- 
ber 24, when a portfolio of letters was ac- 
cepted by Dr. Gustav Boess, Mayor of 
Berlin, for presentation to the State Library 
in Berlin. The letters were intended for 
presentation to the famous Wagnerian inter- 
preter last spring, but she passed away sud- 
denly last May in Salzburg. While Edith 
Nichols, founder and president of the Lilli 
Lehmann League, was abroad recently, ar- 
rangements were made with Dr. Johannes 
Wolf, Chief of the Music Division of the 
Berlin State Library, to house the collection 


anything to you, was the very first concert 
I ever conducted. The deep impression you 
made on me is as fresh to me today as it 
was then.” 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, says: “I consider 
the occasions at which I had the privilege to 
listen to this extraordinary artist among my 
most vital impressions. Never shall I for- 
get her Isolde, Norma, Donna Anna.” 

Ernest Hutcheson writes: “Permit me to 
offer my affectionate homage and congratu- 
lations on your birthday and to assure you 
of my grateful and imperishable memories of 
your lovely art. My wife is a daughter of 
Freiherr Senfft Von Pilsach, who, I am 


PRESENTATION OF THE LILLI LEHMANN TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 
by Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, to the Mayor of Berlin, 
Gustave Boess. In the above photo are pictured: Left to right (front row) Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Marcella Sembrich, Gustave Boess, Ernest Hutcheson, and Mme, Schoen- 


Rene; 


(back row) Meta Schumann, Eugene A. Noble, Alexander Siloti, John Erskine, 


Yeatman Griffith, Oscar Wagner, George Fergusson and Edith Nichols. (Underwood & 
Underwood photo). 


of letters permanently in a special section 
devoted to the treasures of Lilli Lehmann. 

The “international token of affection to one 
of the greatest singers of the Golden Age of 
Song” was presented in the Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation, where Dr. Boess received 
the portfolio from Ernest Hutcheson, Dean 
of the Juilliard Graduate School, and Edith 
Nichols, in the presence of distinguished 
members of the faculty and other eminent 
artists. 

Miss Nichols said that the remarkable col- 
lection of letters was “a spontaneous demon- 
stration of affection for one of the most be- 
loved and versatile musical personalities in 
the history of opera.” The object of the 
League formed in honor of Mme. Lehmann 
is to perpetuate the ideals of beautiful sing- 
ing as practiced by the artists of the Golden 
Age of Song, of which Mme. Lehmann was 
one of the most glorious exponents. 

Mr. Hutcheson stated that he believes that 
if the wounds of the world are to be healed 
and amity established it will be through the 
ministrations of science and art as much as 
through any other efforts of the human mind. 

Among the expressions in the portfolio 
are the following: 

“Great and Unique Lehmann—You are al- 
ways in our thoughts and our conversations. 
Your great art lives with us, and will live 
with every one eternally. (Signed) Mary 
Garden.” 

“Every musician, every music-lover,” 
writes Walter Damrosch, “who has ever 
come into personal contact with Mme. Leh- 
mann and heard her glorious impersonations 
of the Wagnerian heroines or learned at her 
feet some of the deeper mysteries of the art 
of music, will be glad to join in this world- 
wide tribute to her genius.” 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, writes: “May I recall to 
you a concert in Altenburg when you sang 
the Immolation Scene from Gotterdam- 
merung with me about thirty-six years ago? 
This concert, which probably did not mean 
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sure, you will remember, and she wishes to 
join me in heartfelt wishes for your happi- 
ness and warmest thanks for the inspiration 
you have so often afforded us.” 

Antonio Scotti says: “My long career is 
full of pleasant and precious souvenirs, but 
one of the most precious and pleasant is to 
have sung with you in London, New York 
and Salzburg in Don Giovanni of the divine 
Mozart. I always remember your great per- 
sonality, and the impression of your art 
truly superior is forever engraved in my 
memory. I am happy, in this occasion, when 
all render homage to the great artist that you 
are, to add also my own.” 

Margaret Matzenauer refers to the fact 
that she was “privileged as a very young 
singer to appear with Mme. Lehmann in Ber- 
lin, and sing Donna Elvira to Lehmann’s un- 
forgettable Donna Anna D’Andrade in Don 
Giovanni.” 

Other letters in the portfolio are from 
John Barnes Wells, Solon Alberti, Albert 
Coates, Josef Lhevinne, Serge Koussevitsky, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Frank van der Stucken, 
Karl Krueger, Alberto Bimboni, Walter 
Gieseking, Alexander Gretchaninoff, Serge 
Rachmaninoff, Rudolph Ganz, Edward John- 
son, Carolyn Beebe, Augusta Cottlow, Olga 
Samaroff, Arthur Hartmann, Maria Win- 
etzkaja, Richard Hale, Meta Schumann, 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, Edwin Hughes, 
Katheryn Meisle, Marie Morrisey, Marcel 
Salzinger, Aurelio Giorni, Eva Gauthier, 
Isabel Richardson Molter, Edith Mason, 
Mabel Garrison, Oscar Ziegler, and many 
others. y 

Among those present at the 
were: Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Mme. 
Schoen-Rene, Paul Reimers, Meta Schu- 
mann, Yeatman Griffith, George Fergusson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, John Ers- 
kine, Florence Page Kimball, Edith Nichols, 
Oscar Wagner, Eugene A. Noble, Alexan- 
der Siloti, and others. 


ceremony 


Another Althouse Success 


The Associated Press carried the follow- 
ing dispatch on October 25 about Paul Alt- 
house: “Paul Althouse, American opera 
tenor, was the guest singer at the Stockholm 
Opera last night, taking the role of Canio in 
Pagliacci. The critics were very favorable 
in their comment.” 
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~The Power of MustcaL Courter Publicity 
What Its Influence Means 


(A letter from Clemens von Franckenstein, General Director of the State Opera and the Operatic Festival in Munich) 





@Generaldirektion 


der Mr. Alvin L. Schmoeger, 


Bayerischen Staatstheater. Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th 
New York City 
U.S. A. 


Der @Generalintendant. 


My dear Mr. Schmoeger, 


Owing to the active interest which the Musical Courier has 
shown particularly during the last ten years in the welfare 
and development of Munich's Festival Season of Mozart and 
Wagner opera, I feel justified in submitting to youa few figures 


in connection with this year's material result of our festival. 


The number of American visitors which has considerably 
increased from year to year, has reached a hitherto unknown 
climax in 1929, being the equivalent of eighty per cent of the 


total number of visitors which also showed a general rise. 


The box office receipts were in accordance with this in- 
crease, amounting to nearly one hundred thousand Marks above 
the already splendid financial results of the Festival of 1928. 


I take particular pleasure in acquainting you with these 
facts as I am well aware that these gratifying results are toa 
considerable extent due to the generous and effective publicity 
which our efforts to make Munich's Festival a worthy object of 
international pilgrimage for earnest music-lovers, have found 


in your excellent publication. 


With the assurance of our deepest appreciation and hope 
that we may also count upon your valuable co-operation in the 


future, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


— # 
| Nw Trane ong 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Features 
Russian Music in Home City 


Stokowski Selects Novel Offerings and Large Audience 


~ 


Shows Its Keen 


Delight—Isabelle Yalkovsky Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA.—One of the most pleasing 
programs presented so far this season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, was enjoyed by the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening audiences, 
on October 25 and 26. All of the numbers 
were by Russian composers. Ode to Lenin, 
by Alexander Krein (written in 1925 to the 
memory of the Soviet leader) opened the 
program. This modern work was full of 
beauty and sincere pathos. Resembling the 
great funeral marches in many particulars 
it was still essentially original. While 
quite modernistic in some of the harmonies 
it maintained a sensible balance, and carried 
its message straight from the heart of one 
of Lenin’s admirers to these American audi- 
ences, who listened attentively and accorded 
it a large measure of approval. 

On this Russian program it was especially 
appropriate that Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, 

(born of Russian parentage in Philadelphia) 
Should make her appearance as soloist, play- 
ing Rachmaninoft’s Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor for Piano and Orchestra. Miss Yal- 
kovsky, who is barely out of her teens, has 
been a pupil of Madame Olga Samaroff at 
the Juilliard Foundation Graduate School in 
New York. She was selected by the Schu- 
bert Memorial to play with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, under  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as conductor. Madame Sam- 
aroff, who was in the audience Saturday 
evening, must have been highly gratified at 
the performance of her talented young pupil, 
for Miss Yalkovsky exhibited training of 
the finest, great talent, ample technic, good 
tone and musicianly understanding. The 
opening heavy chords of the first movement 





Second Week of the Metropolitan 


Der Rosenkavalier will open the second 
week of the Metropolitan Opera Season on 
next Monday evening with Jeritza, Stuck- 
gold, Fleischer, Manski, Dells, Wakefield, 
Ryan, Flexer, Falco, Mayr, Schutzendorf, 
Tedesco, Gustafson, Wolfe, Meader, Bada, 
Altglass, and Rosenstock conducting. 

Other operas of the second week will be: 
L’Africana, Wednesday evening, with Pon- 
selle, Guilford, Wakefield, Gigli, Basiola. 
Pinza, Pasero, Gandolfi, Bada, Ananian, Alt- 
glass, and Serafin conducting; La Juive, 
Thursday evening, with Rakowska, Mario, 
Martinelli, Rothier, Tedesco, Gustafson, 
Ananian, Picco, Wolfe, and DeLeporte and 
Bonfiglio, dancers, and Hasselmans, conduc- 
tor; Manon, as a special matinee on Friday, 
with Bori, Doninelli, Egener, Flexer, Gola, 
Gigli, DeLuca, Rothier, Bada, Gabor, Wind- 
heim, Cehanovsky, Ananian, and Hasselmans 
conducting; Tosca, on Friday evening, with 
Jeritza, Flexer, Lauri-Volpi, Scotti, Mala- 
testa, D’Angelo, Gandolfi, Paltrinieri, Picco, 
and Bellezza conducting. Die Walkuere will 
be the Saturday matinee opera with Reth- 
berg, Claussen, Matzenauer, Manski, Filei- 


were played with powerful resonance. In 
much of this movement, the piano is used 
merely as an element of the orchestral en- 
semble but where solo passages occurred 
they were given a clear interpretation. In 
the Adagio, ample scope was given the 
soloist’s depth of tone. No break was made 
between this beautiful Adagio and the difh- 
cult Allegro Scherzando. At the close, 
Miss Yalkovsky received prolonged applause 
and was obliged to return to the stage 
again and again. 

Following the intermission came Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s delightful The Bee, and Dance 
from The Snow Maiden. In The Bee, the 
work of the strings was little short of 
marvelous. (It is interesting to know that 
Dr. Stokowski encourages the men of the 
string sections to use the system of bowing 
which each feels is best, instead of arbi- 
trarily insisting on a uniform method. To 
the eye it may seem peculiar but it is to be 
observed that the aural effect is not at all 
impaired.) William M. Kincaid, flutist, and 
Daniel Bonade, clarinetist, did some ex- 
quisite solo work in this number. The audi- 
ence manifested great pleasure in this com 
position and required Dr. Stokowski and his 
men to acknowledge the applause many 
times. The Dance from The Snow Maiden 
was equally charming, and beautifully 
ee 

Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture Solennelle 
was as stirring as ever, with its many sug- 
gestive themes and definite portrayal of a 
historic event. Dr. Stokowski and the or- 
chestra gave.‘a magnificent performance of 
it. The audience again waxed enthusiastic. 

M. M. C. 


scher, Wells, Flexer, Telva, 
Wakefield, Carrol!, Kirchhoff, Whitehill, 
Mayr, and Rosenstock conducting. Traviata 
will be the “popular” Saturday night opera 
with Mario, Falco, Egener, Tokatyan, De- 
Luea, Ananian, Picco, Gandolfi, Paltrinieri: 
Miss DeLeporte will dance and Serafin will 
conduct. 

At next Sunday night’s Grand Opera Con 
cert, Aves, Claussen, Guilford, Telva, Tokat- 
yan, Tedesco and Rothier will sing; Pelle 
tier will conduct. 


Bourskaya, 


Paderewski’s First New York 
Recital January 25 

Concert Management George Engles an 
nounces that Paderewski’s first New York 
recital, which had to be postponed because 
of the pianist’s illness, is now scheduled for 
January 25. Tickets sold for the original 
date, December 21, will be good at this 
time, while those dated November 2 will be 
acceptable for the second recital to be given 
on May 10 

The tour will open in Harrisburg on Jan- 


DR. MUCK .z 


Dr. Karl Muck, 


chestra, is still vigorous and active at seventy. 


S HE LOOKS TODAY. 


veteran conductor, pret riy at the head of the Boston Symphony Or 


He celebrated that birthday on October 


22. Dr. Muck now leads the Hamburg Philharmonic and is the musical idol of that city 
(Photo by M. Diihrkoop) 


uary 3, and concerts will be given in fifty 
cities, about twenty-five less than were orig- 
inally booked. The complete list included 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Toronto, Brooklyn, Philadel 
phia, 1 pcre Springfield, Boston, And 
over, New York, Raleigh, Charlotte, At- 
lanta, es Shreveport, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Angelo, Wichita Falls, Amar- 
illo, Los Angeles, Pomona, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane, 
Butte, Helena, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Manhattan, Kansas, St. Joseph, Lawrence, 
Sioux City, Ames, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, 
Milwaukee, Bloomington, Indianapolis, 


South Bend, Kalamazoo, Toledo, Columbus, 
Syracuse and New Haven 

From February 21 to March 15 Paderew- 
ski will enjoy a vacation at his ranch in 


Pasco Robles, Cal. 


London to Hear Schonberg’s 
Monodrama 


Lonpon.—Schonberg’s monodrama, Er- 
wartung, which calls for only one singer, a 
woman, is to be produced in London in De- 
cember, under the baton of the composer 
The part will be sung by Margot Hinnen 
berg-Lefevre. M.S 





Hart House Quartet Wins 


Paris 
(By special cable) 


Paris, October 27.—A_ distin- 
guished audience greeted the Hart 
House Quartet with tumultuous ap- 
plause at its debut here last night. 
The consensus of opinion was that 
theirs was the best quartet ~~ 


heard here in yous, 
* 


Gladys Axman Acclaimed in 
Springfield 
(By special telegram) 


Boston, Mass., October 28.— 
Gladys Axman appeared last Satur- 
day as guest of the Pennsylvania 
Opera Company in Springfield in 
Cavalleria Rusticana and was unani- 
mously acclaimed by the press as the 
best interpreter of the outraged Si- 
cilian peasant Santuzza. The artist 
has grown conspicuously in the part, 
and has, in fact, made it her very 
own, and her singing has kept pace 
with the incandescence of her act- 
ing. To the allurements of her vo- 
calism, the audience reacted prompt- 
ly and earnestly and gave her extra- 
ordinary recognition. Mme. Axman 
will be the guest of the same com- 
pany at Richmond, Va., November 
18, and in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 25. P, S. 





Last Minute News 





” diifieeee Sings iden King 
(By special cable) 


Stockholm, October 24.—Alt- 
house’s opera appearance here to- 
night won him a tremendous ova- 
tion. The King was present in the 
full house. Konsertbolaget. 

* * & 


Pirnie Scores in Paris Recital 


Word has been received from 
France that Donald Pirnie con- 
tinued his great success in a Paris 
recital, There was much enthusi- 
asm, and many encores were de- 
manded. The critics praised him 


very highly. 
x 


Rodzinski Recipient of Los 
Angeles Ovation 
(By special telegram) 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 26.— 
Rodzinski received a tremendous 
ovation from the public and critics 
on the opening pair of symphonic 
concerts here. There are prospects 
ahead for a fine season and every- 
body is happy. 

George L. Smith. 


Sheridan prem y in Vienna 
(By Special cable) 

Vienna, October 25.—Frank Sher- 
idan’s recital in this city was unpre- 
cedented for its scenes of enthusi- 
asm. He played Chopin, Beethoven 
and nine Schumann Symphonic 
Etudes. The audience raved until 
the lights were extinguished in or- 
der to prevail upon it to leave the 
hall. ne Morini. 


Walter to Succeed Hertz? 


A late report from San Francisco 
rumors the engagement of Bruno 
Walter, German conductor, to suc- 
ceed Alfred Hertz as director of the 
San Francisco Orchestra beginning 
next season. 

* * 
Eleanor Spencer Delights with 
Schumann Work 
(By special radiogram) 

Budapest, October 29.—Eleanor 
Spencer scored a big success and 
had many recalls for her playing of 
the Schumann Concerto at the Fes- 
tival Concert with the Budapester 
Philharmonie. Dohnanyi was -the 
conductor. L. 


Pirnie’s Success in F irst 
London Recital 
(By special cable) 
London, October 28.—Donald Pir- 
nie had an immense success at his 


first recital here. 
Lionel Powell. 
* * 


Americans Participate in Don 
Giovanni Revival 
(By special radiogram) 
Milan, October 28.—Three Ameri- 
cans participated in the first Italian 
revival in forty-five years of Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni at the Garibaldi 
Opera House in Padua; they were 
Martha Lamson, Elizabeth Jordan 
and Kathryn Ross, all artist pupils 
of J. H. Duval. The other mem- 
bers of the cast were leading Italian 
operatic celebrities. Further, writ- 
ten details of the event follow by 
steamer. L. 
. ao = 
Architects for New Metropoli- 
tan Opera 


The firm of Reinhard & Hof- 
meister, architects of 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, has been 
engaged to design the new Metro- 
politan Opera House which is to be 
erected on the Rockefeller site be- 
tween Forty-eighth and Fifty-firs‘ 
Streets and Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues, 
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No concert artist is a hero to his manager. 
“I'd rather be right than be a press agent,” re- 
marks a jokester in Life. 

B 
other 
this season? 


order for the 
heard here 


s your hisser in good 


modernistic novelties to be 
American example is extending into European 

musical life. Munich has just had a Music Week. 

Was that necessary { 

is always room at the top of the musical 


No 


‘| here 
profession but the climb is extremely arduous. 
elevators go up that way. 
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Bad yy for the The Viennese 
reported to be coming ry into great popular 
in Paris and in Europe generally. 
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\ times. The 


Bicentennial 


behind the 
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vienna is certainly not 
\ustrian capital announces a 


Festival 1932! 
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Opera is with us again and everybody slapped it 
on the back and wished it well when it made its 
glittering reappearance at the Metropolitan last Mon- 


day evening 


6 
he Musicat Courier, fifty years old, regards 
its circulation and advertising increase this season, 
and is glad to report this venerable publication still 


has growing pains. 


ribute from theatrical star to concert artist: 
For Max Rosen’s recent violin recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Eddie Cantor purchased $1,000 worth of tickets 
and presented them to deserving students. 
6 
Count Ilya Tolstoy acquaints the New York 
liraes with the fact that Siloti was Liszt’s “favorite 
\ much used and much abused phrase. As 
fact, the master’s favorites were the 
Emil, Sally and their 
means “favorite.” 
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a matter of 
three Li 
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name, in English, 
colleague on the World “ 
advertisement that came 
was referred to as a violinist. 
coment goes on to say: “ something 
to be done about those radio announcers, 
for one described Bronislaw Huberman as a Polish 
violinist the night.” We “note with consid- 
erable amusement” that here the joke is on the criti- 
cizer; for Huberman certainly is a Polish violinist, 
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having first seen the light of day in Czenstochowa, 
near Warsaw, Poland, on December 19, 1882. 
——— 

The five-hour day is being advocated and we wish 
to convey that information herewith to the young 
lady who practises the Cramer piano studies and 
Grieg’s Papillons for eight hours every day—or so 
it seems—near our home headquarters of musical 
meditation and writing. 


AL 


Some person writes to the Times of last Sunday 
suggesting that music critics, in order to test their 
competency, should be asked to name conductors or 
pianists performing behind a screen. Whether the 
critics could do it or not is a question hardly likely 
to be answered, as the scheme has small chance of 
being undertaken. However, what the critics would 
name the person who proposed the idea, is quite 
another matter. 
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According to thé United Press Earle Sande, 
famous jockey, is training a tenor voice under the 
guidance of Estelle Wentworth, Washington singer- 
teacher. His teacher, it is said, is confident that 
he can make good as a professional singer, but Earle 
says he is not at all so sure of it. At any rate Sande 
will get a decision one way or the other in about 
fifteen years, which is a reasonable time within which 
a professional horse pilot can hope to become musi- 
cal enough to change into a professional singer. 

_ eer 

The daily papers have their own characteristic cap- 
tions for events, persons, and things. With those 
journals, a tennis tournament is a “‘net tilt,” a boot- 
legger’s h -adquarters is a “rum fortress,” a prize 
fight is a “slugfest,” and a jury award for a breached 
promise of marriage is “heart balm.” We intend 
hereafter to put the Musicar Courter in touch with 
the trend of the times by referring to Carnegie Hall 
as “the symphonic citadel”; to a violin recital as a 
“catgut carnival”; to pianists as “ivory crashers,” 
and to the Metropolitan Opera House, as “the man- 
sion of Mi-Mi-Mi.” 

If the procedure of some of the recent listeners 
to Schénberg’s Variations is to become a regular 
thing in New York concert halls, one wonders how 
soon other continental customs will be followed here, 
such as expressing displeasure at musical perform- 
ers by hooting, whistling, catcalling, and throwing 
at them overripe vegetables and various small ani- 
mals that have departed this life. Many times such 
methods have stopped performances altogether in 
various foreign cities. It is a remote possibility that 
such actions could be duplicated in this country, but 
hissing seems to be the first step in that deplorable 
direction. 

In a New York ina interview (October 21 ) 
William J. Guard, publicity director of the Metro- 
politan, voices a truth too little known in profes- 
sional circles, when he says: “No press agent, big 
yr little, can make a newspaper exploit a singer that 
isn’t worthy of being called an artist. Sometimes 
I have difficulty in convincing the singers of that 
fact—but eventually they grasp it thoroughly.” In 
some countries, influence and money bribes are able 
to secure “good notices” from critics. American 
and English critics are unapproachable in that re- 
gard. Their integrity is unquestioned. The only 
key to their favor is superior merit. 

waiamncllios 

Tiny Ruggiero Ricci, who has just made a sen- 
sational debut here as a violinist, is less than nine 
years old. He played the Mendelssohn concerto 
with a musical sense and accuracy of technic astound- 
ing in such a diminutive creature. The ways of 
musical genius are strange. Many a violinist of 
exceptional talent who has studied diligently until 
maturity could not duplicate the feat performed by 
the little lad Ricci. He was not at all nervous, by 
the way, and he showed none of the artificial tricks 
to which so many of the child performers are 
trained. Ricci’s forthcoming recital here has the 
violin sharps agog with curious anticipation. 

Prof. Julius Klengel, of ; lates: a grandmaster of 
the cello, celebrated his seventieth birthday on Septem- 
ber 24. A few days later he was dead. By reason of 
his engaging and sympathetic personality Professor 
Klengel was one of the most popular musicians in 
Germany, and his death leaves a very appreciable gap. 
As published in the MusicaL Courter, a Klengel 
cello scholarship was founded in honor of his ap- 
proaching birthday, with a view of perpetuating his 
memory. Funds are being sought for the permanent 
endowment of the scholarship, and the many Ameri- 
can pupils and friends of this really great man may, 
if so disposed, send contributions to the Julius Klen- 
gel Stiftung, Gustav-Adolf Str. 1, Leipsic, Germany. 
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Stokowski Makes a Speech 


The eminent Leopold permits himself the 
luxury of preaching occasionally to his audi- 
ences. At a recent New York concert, after 
having played a monstrosity by Schoenberg, he 
made a speech asking those who did not like 
this kind of music to stand aside and let those 
who did get their enjoyment. He remarked 
that Americans who reverenced the great mas- 
ters of the past should be willing to hear the 
music of the future, and generally show toler- 
ance. He admitted that auditors had a right to 
hiss if they wished, but declared that he and 
the orchestra also had their rights, and could 
play such music if they saw fit. 

All of which is undoubtedly good sense, and 
Dr. Stokowski deserves a round of applause for 
placing these views before the public. How- 
ever, may one not make a suggestion? It is, 
that if such music be played, being recognized 
as distasteful to a large portion of the public, 
might it not be placed at the end of the program? 
If such music were so placed, those who had 
no desire to hear it could remove themselves 
before its performance, and yet enjoy the bal- 
ance of the program. 

It is probable that those who hiss, do so as a 
matter of protest at being forced to listen to 
music that is offensive to them, and, in many 
cases, causes an approach of actual hysteria. 
People who rise from their seats and rush out 
of the hall during the performance of Schoen- 
berg, Varese, et al., do so because they simply 
cannot sit still and listen to it. One recalls very 
distinctly the programs given by Leo Ornstein 
years ago at the old Bandbox Theater in East 
Fifty-seventh street, when the public was not 
as accustomed to the outrages of the modernists 
as they are today, and how many people simply 
had to leave the hall to escape from the nervous 
reaction caused by the discords. There were 
cases in those days of people who got into such 
states of hysterical laughter that they lost con- 
trol of themselves, and could scarcely stop. 
The same must be true today with some mem- 
bers of the symphonic audiences who are packed 
in closely filled rows of seats, between aisles, 
and to whom it would be embarrassing to leave, 
and yet painful to remain. If Dr. Stokowski 
feels that, as he says, those who do not like this 
kind of music should stand aside, why not give 
them a fair chance to stand aside, or at least 
remove themselves, so that the novelty seekers 
or devotees of modernism could have en- 
joyment unalloyed without inflicting “torture” 
upon those who would rather be elsewhere? 

It would be very unbusinesslike to allow peo- 
ple to leave before the last number on the pro- 
gram, and to hand their return checks to any- 
one in the lobby who might like to enjoy a 
Schoenbergian shower; and yet, why not? Is 
it not something like that that the mighty direc- 
tor of the Philadelphians meant when he asked 
those who did not like this music to “stand 
aside” and let others enjoy it? 

There is nothing unreasonable in the attitude 
of those who suffer from contact with the Mod- 
ernistic muse. Figure to yourself the case of 
a restaurant patron purchasing and paying for 
a dinner and forced against his will to partake 
of some horrible mess between soup and des- 
sert! The case is parallel. Ordinary, accepted, 
traditional dishes may be more or less to the 
taste of such a patron, but at least they are aver- 
age and one is not forced to consume them even 
if they are on the bill-of-fare. 


But a concert program is a different matter. 
Dr. Stokowski is perfectly right and fully jus- 
tified in selecting for his programs such music 
as he deems worthy of the honor, but his efforts 
in behalf of modernism would be far more ef- 
fective if his audience were given convenient 
choice in the matter of acceptance. When such 
music is made the central point of a program, 
those who dislike it can only escape by leaving 
the hall before its performance, returning to 
the hall after its performance for the balance of 
the program. That involves in many cases 
climbing over people’s knees, and causing an- 
noyance and unpleasantness, which courteous 
people will hesitate to do. 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


An event unusual for New York (and for Amer- 
ica) occurred at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening 
of last week after Leopold Stokowski had led the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the local premiere of 
Arnold Schénberg’s latest composition, called Vari- 
ations. 

As Stokowski turned to bow to the audience, there 
was fairly warm applause from some of the hearers, 
but intermingled with it came a quite audible wave 
of hissing from a number of persons who took that 
means to show their disapprobation of the music to 
which they had just listened. 

The conductor waited for the hissing to stop and 
then addressed the audience. His words were tem- 
perate and courteous but his voice betrayed sup- 
pressed astonishment and hurt. He said, as carried 
away in memory by one listener: 

“There is some hissing. It is your right to hiss, just as 
it is our right on the stage to feel different from you in 
regard to the music we have just played. 

; “I am accustomed to hissing, both in the concert hall and 
in nature. 

“But I would like to state that so long as I am conductor 
of this orchestra, or any other orchestra, I intend to perform 
the greatest music of the past and the best music of the 
present. 

“I would suggest also, in all civility, and with all due re- 
spect, that if you do not like music of the kind we have just 
performed, you step aside and permit those to hear it who 
are anxious to become acquainted with the latest phases of 
musical art. We have a long waiting list of would-be sub- 
scribers, and they might take your places if you would step 
aside. 

“America is a country liberal in ideas, broad in thought. 
We should permit free expression in music and free right to 
hear such music. Otherwise we are not faithful to the spirit 
and purpose of American institutions of freedom.” 

Further limited applause followed the termina- 
tion of the Stokowski speech, but lobby eavesdrop- 
ping also revealed the fact that some of the auditors 
felt embarrassment and a sense of protest while 
the conductor was voicing his criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

It is reported that the Schonberg piece was hissed 
loudly at its Berlin premiere last year, and mildly 
at its first presentation in Philadelphia a week or 
so before the New York happening. 

Unprejudiced contemplation of the Variations 
that disturbed the customary concert decorum of 
three cities, and calm critical review of the music 
itself, fail to reveal any strong provocation for the 
sibillant objections registered on those occasions. 

Schénberg’s composition consists of an introduc- 
tion, theme, nine variations, and finale. The work, 
composed in 1928, exemplifies his belief in atonality, 
the twelve tone scale, and a system which is de- 
scribed in the program annotations of the brave 
Olin Downes (who substituted for Lawrence Gil- 
man, just recovering from illness) as “arranging 
the twelve tone scale in basic shapes, or ‘ground 
forms,’ of which a composition may have one or 
more. These ground shapes can be ‘inverted’— 
turned upside down—or reversed horizontally. 
(‘Cancrizans,’ i. e., ‘crab-like’; the name given to 
canons of which the notes read backward the same 
as forward). The twelve notes of Schonberg’s 
scale, in other words, may be manipulated in a geo- 
metrical manner in two different directions—up or 
down, forwards or backwards. They are also sub- 
jected by him to all the known devices of counter- 
point as practiced for the last four hundred years, 
and some devices, very geometrical, almost alge- 
braical, of his own making. Is this to be called mu- 
sic, or musical mathematics ?” 
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In general, one would answer Mr. Downes’ ques- 
tion by declaring: “Yes, it is musical mathematics.” 

On the other hand, there are the modernistic 
camps, which would say: “Yes, it is music.” 

At this late day, the wise reviewer no longer per- 
mits himself to be caught in No Man’s Land, be- 
tween the rival hosts. Let them settle the issue be- 
tween themselves, if they do not know that it has 
already been settled. 

Regarded purely as music, Schonberg’s Variations 
does not sound nearly as forbiddingly ‘‘advanced”’ 
as some of the other radical works of the past few 
years. In these recent pages Schonberg eschews 
mere noise and at times even seems to woo lyricism. 
His “geometrical” designs make for some choppi- 
ness of line, but in the variation form that does not 
seem to matter so much. 

The theme itself has a faint Wagnerian (Tris- 
tanish) tinge. The orchestration is deft, full of 


quaint combinations and color effects, which, if they 
do not always soothe the ear, at least arouse it to 
strong curiosity. 

There appear to be patches of sensuous tonalizing, 
even though that may not have been Schonberg’s 
intention, for ‘“‘sensuousness” is considered a major 
crime among the modernists. Stretches of sound 
in the Variations pass by without intriguing, ex- 
citing, or startling, and that is this reviewer’s polite 
way of saying that they did not stand out as any- 
thing remarkable coming from such a generally chal- 
lenging pen as that of Schonberg. 

And that is all the present musical reporter finds 
himself able to record about the much hissed opus 
of the Vienna-Berlin master of modernism. 

zee, 

On the whole, it is not quite apparent what the 
hissers were hissing about. Classed as a musically 
elite and intelligent audience, the patrons of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra should have known their 
Schonberg and expected what they heard. 

What is poor Stokowski to do? Perform an 
eternal round of the regular cut and dried sym- 
phonists? In that event, his board of directors 
would be certain to receive letters from subscribers 
(even some of the hissing subscribers) asking why 
the conductor does not make them acquainted with 
some of the leading examples of the modernistic 
repertoire. 
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All the New York critics agree with Stokowski 
that the audience has a right to hiss, and that he is 
right in performing the latest works of the com- 
posers of the moment. The reviewers are united 
also on the proposition that Schénberg’s Variations 
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THE TITANIC TOSCANINI 
with a few graphic lines and curves, cartoonist Viafora 
gives his impression of Toscanini getting ready for sym- 


phonic action. The concentrated force of the man, as 

well as his unfailing suavity (always in evidence at pub- 

lic performances, but sometimes missing at rehearsals, 

if reports run true) are interpreted strikingly by the 
gifted pencil of Viafora. 
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is an unexciting and uninspired work and does not 
justify the compliment of being hissed. 
a 

Schonberg should not be distressed at the recep- 
tion of his Variations. As a writer of Variations 
he is merely a beginner. A grizzled and battle 
scarred veteran in that field, like myself, can tell 
him that for many years past hardly any issue of 
my own Variations—designed almost solely for pur- 
poses of innocent musical merriment—has gone with- 
out attack and abuse from one source or another. 

Schonberg should not be discouraged. We great 
men with a message must have the courage to suffer 
the scourge of the stupid and to look upon the 
howling mob with a cold and contemptuous eye 
two eyes, in fact. 

ners 

Grena Bennett, who writes things musical for the 
New York American sends the attached clipping 
from a California newspaper, and asks: “What do 
you make of the meaning of the letter?” 

_ Judge John J. Van Nostrand is puzzling over the follow 
ing letter received today which is self-explanatory : 

“Hon. Judge, dear sir and gentlemen:—-May your kind 
ness I appreciate very much. Pleased excuse me for the 
untransferable parts. 

“May every person have control whom self for a mighty 
getting on or getting out by minding as well against at to 
as a truth and a truthway, May a truth or a truthway as for 
way have to be done as graduately, believably, effectively, 
expentively, affectively, exseptively, affortively, densively, 
etc., as it and its way. 

“Thanking you sir as expectively as to 
written paper. 

Sincerely yours, 


show my poor 


SEKAI YAMAMOTO 


The ‘meaning of the letter is obvious. It is (with 
apologies to Mr. Downes) another elucidation of 
Schonberg’s Variations. 
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Poor, benighted, corrupt, illiterate, bloodthirsty 
Soviet Russia, deprived of cultural advantages such 
as we enjoy. Recently Moscow had Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf, Brand’s Machinist Hopkins, Schischoft’s 
Der Toupetktinstler, and Hindemith’s Neues Vom 
Tage. Other new operas scheduled there for early 
production are two by Soviet composers. At Tiflis, 
capital of Georgia (situated in what used to be 
called Darkest Russia), they have just celebrated 
the 200th performance of an opera, Abessalom and 
Eteri, by the Georgian composer, Paliaschwili. 

Some of the important works heard in Leningrad 
within recent weeks: Malipiero’s arrangement of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo; premiere of Prokofieff’s sec- 
ond symphony, and three performances of his La 
Suite du Paillasse; piano concerto by Shostako- 
vitch ; also his first symphony and a concert version 
of an opera, Le Nez, based on Gogol’s novel; Stein- 
berg’s third symphony, Miaskowski’s ninth, and 
Patchenko’s fourth (all directed by Alexandre 
Gaouk) ; Klemperer conducted the premieres of 
Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagete and Mahler’s Song 
of the Earth. 

Other visiting conductors in Leningrad were Her- 
mann Abendroth, Hans Knappertsbusch, and Fritz 
Busch. Leon Oborine, of Moscow, appeared as 
composer, conductor, and pianist. Feurermann, 
cellist, and Osborne, pianist, were well liked. 
Bartok played his own piano concerto. 

Among other works, the Leningrad Opera pro- 
duced Rosenkavalier, Otello, Eugene Onegin, Jonny 
Spielt Auf, and Dressel’s Poor Columbus. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that Soviet 
Russia is in a bad way musically and something 
should be done about it immediately by America, the 
world’s great example and international arbiter. 
Maybe President Hoover could suggest thirteen 
points for Russia’s improvement in tonal culture. 
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Puccini’s Manon Letsgo always makes me a brief 
visitor at the Metropolitan Opera House. If I must 
have Manon, give me the one by Massenet. 
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A provocative article in The New Yorker of 
October 26, is William J. Henderson’s Why Pick 
on the Opera? The subject is treated with all the 
whimsical acumen of which his virtuoso pen is so 
eminently capable, except when in the midst of his 
delicious irony he suddenly hurls out a thunderous 
Jeremiad like this: “We used to have a stage full 
of celebrities famous for the calm and elegance and 
finish of their singing, but that sort of thing will 
not do for these days. The youth of this time cares 
not for elegance or finish; it clamors for excitement. 
So what have we? Opera jazzed up to glut the rude 
desires of youth and dazzle the ignorance of a gen 
eration of post-war rich.” 

Now you know why I called Henderson’s article 
provocative. In certain passages it goes even fur- 
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ther and hurls jibes and denunciation at several of 
the best known Metropolitan singers. There are no 
innuendos. Henderson mentions them by name. 

But if he provokes some persons, he will delight 
others who agree in large part with his comparison 
of old time and present day opera in New York. 

A dispassionate regard and a long memory might 
serve to recall, however, that while things are bad 
enough now, they were by no means perfect in the 
old days of Maurice Grau, whose consulship as im- 
presario of the Metropolitan, Mr. Henderson recalls 
with loving regret. He speaks amusingly of “a lot 

f ancients doddering into a twilight of misshapen 
memories,” and “hoary headed whinniers,” who re- 
member the great days of auld lang syne with “star” 
casts as apostles of art upholding the noblest oper- 
atic traditions. 

With fiendish glee Mr. Henderson points out the 
difference between that halcyon era and the current 
overhasty debuts, sensational personal publicity 
stunts, and carnival of vocal bawling at the Metro- 
pobtan. 

Perhaps, however, if they strained their mem- 
ories, the patriarchs could make live again recollec- 

‘tions of Ellen Beach Yaw, the tallest and slimmest 
and most high-toned of all Metropolitan sopranos, of 
whom a critic said when, as Lucia, she fell prone 
on the stage: “The lady looked for all the world like 
a pan of spilt milk.” Her feeble pipings in the 
Mad aria remain unforgettable to those who heard 
them at the time. Caruso’s antics on the stage often 
came perilously close to vulgar clowning, particularly 
in L’Elisir d’Amore, which is to be revived this 
season. He used to indulge in ribald asides on the 
stage, sometimes of a most offensive nature, as 
Geraldine Farrar and other singers could testify if 
they wished. 

Mme. Calvé cared not what she did to the music 
and action of Carmen so long as she could arouse 
the astonishment of the public and the comment of 
the newspapers. She and Emma Eames squabbled 
several times sotto voce on the open scene. Another 
Carmen, Fanchon Thompson (who died recently in 
Paris ) was so insufficiently prepared and so nervous, 
that at her debut in the role at the Metropolitan she 
forgot her part completely, ran from the stage, and 
the curtain had to be rung down on the performance 

Much the same thing happened also when Mme. 
Etelka Gerster, returning here in her old age after 
having won deserved triumphs for many years, went 
to pieces tragically owing to sudden loss of voice, 
and, pointing to her throat, went despairingly to the 
wings and into oblivion. It was the most pathetic 
incident in the history of the Metropolitan, and 
many auditors sobbed loudly. 

Of all the bawling ever done on that stage, the 
championship should go to Tamagno. He shook the 
rafters with his Sangue, Sangue, in Verdi’s Otello. 
It was not singing but sounded like the howl of a 
bloodthirsty wolf, 

And do not, dear young folks, let anyone tell you 
that Caruso never shouted. In his salad days at the 
Metropolitan he used to cling to a top tone until he 
grew scarlet in the face and until the galleries used 
to burst in upon the note with screams and roars of 
delight. But I must add truthfully that Caruso’s 
top tones were truly exciting. No other tenor with- 
in living memory ever equalled them for fullness, 
roundness, or quality, even with all their pealing in- 
tensity. 

Then, too, there were the polyglot episodes at the 
Metropolitan, when it was not unusual to have three 
members of the cast singing in as many languages, 
all at the same time. 

Arias used to be repeated; singers were wont to 
hang over the apron of the stage and address the 
audience instead of the rest of the cast; jealous 
vocal rivals indulged in face-slappings, pinches, and 
even kicks; the queens of coloratura made only the 
faintest attempts to be actresses; Sembrich tackled 
Wagner with not exactly elevating effect; Adelina 
Patti’s parrots, dogs, furs, and jewels were as much 
exploited as her singing; and Maurice Grau ad- 
mitted publicly over and over again that he would 
give no new operas because they did not pay, and 
that he was more interested in piling up box office 
receipts than in the advancement of operatic art. 

Oh, yes, them was the great days of opera. 
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\rthur Brisbane said recently in his Today column 
(New York American): “There never has existed 
even a fifth-rate woman painter, writer, sculptor or 
musician.” Oh, oh, Mr. Brisbane. mind 
jumps to Rosa Bonheur, Sally Farnham, Gertrude 
\therton, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Willa 
Cather, Augusta Holmes, Cecile Chaminade, 
Teresa Carreno, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Olga Sama- 
roff, Guiomar Novaes, Maud Powell, Mana Zucca, 
Camilla Urso, Lilli Lehmann, Elly Ney, Augusta 
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Cottlow, Marguerite Melville, Myra Hess, Lea 
Luboschutz, Olive Mead, the Boulanger sisters, 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Marcella Sembrich, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Lisa Lehmann, Fay Foster, Gena 
Branscombe, Ethel Leginska—there, I’m too out of 
breath to record the rest of femininity whose talents 
are far above fifth-rate. 

| a a 

New York, October 25, 1929. 

Dear Variations: 

I have read so much recently about Conductorless Orches- 
tras, Schonberg Variations, sixteenth tone scales, etc., that 
I feel the world is ripe for an idea of my own. _£ 

I am planning a series of concerts by Orchestraless Con- 
ductors. Need I point out the advantages of such concerts? 
In the first place, think of the immense saving: no orchestra 
to pay. Then the interpretations: the audience interprets, 
each one in his own way. And the critics: each one could 
write exactly as he pleases and no one could possibly feel 
offended. Of course, the rendition would be astounding ; 
nothing could be said about pitch, tempo, balance, or atmos- 
phere. 

I forgot to mention that the conductors will conduct be- 
hind a screen. 

Shares are now selling at $5 payable in unsigned checks. 

Very truly yours, Otto LUENING. 


Mr. Luening’s idea is valuable but not new. It 
was at the first concert here last year of the Conduc- 
torless Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, that Josef 
Stransky, retired leader of the Philharmonic, said 
to me: “Now I shall give a concert by an Orchestra- 
less Conductor.” 

eRe 

if one can really profit by one’s mistakes, some 
pianists and violinists with a bad technic should be 
very wealthy. 

ee 

“I don’t like to see auto wrecks but just the same after 
two cars have bumped together I always hope both had 
musical horns.”—Tom Sims in Life. 

2 Re 

Clemenceau, the War Premier of France, when 
he met Paderewski, then Premier of Poland, said to 
the latter: “And so you were a great pianist and 
now have become a statesman. Quel chute, mon- 
sieur!” (‘‘What a fall, sir.’’) 

nen ee 

The rays of the sun take eight minutes to reach 
the earth, which is four minutes more than it takes 
a piece of opera gossip to reach from one end of 
New York to the other. 

nRe 

“If you spend a thing you cannot have it,” said 
the philosopher. However, think of all the applause 
the New York concert public has spent upon un- 
worthy performances and then consider how much 
more they have to give for the same purpose. 

ere 

I had just begun to think of the Belasco-Puccini 
opus as The Girl of the Golden Rest, when here it 
is with us again. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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UPPERCUTTING THE CRITIC 


A German music critic was pummelled recently by 
Hermann Scherchen, noted conductor, in retaliation 
for what the batonist alleged to be “unfair com- 
ments.” One does not see how Herr Scherchen, by 
trying to change the face of the critic, hopes to 
change his views as well. 

The spectacle of an artist thrashing a critic is not 
new, but it has not deterred the reviewing frater- 
nity in general from continuing to give free written 
expression to their opinions. As a rule, the physical 
attack has been made by musicians of size and 
strength superior to those of the critic. Heavyweight 
critical penmen who look as though they could take 
care of themselves in fistic combat, never have been 
molested by angry tonal gentlemen. 

If the Scherchen example is likely to inspire 
others to hand out whippings to critics, those pos- 
sible victims had better go into immediate physica! 
training or else ask their newspapers to provide per- 
sonal, armed bodyguards. 

It is altogether a sorry matter when the criticized 
takes it upon himself to determine what is fair or 
unfair in the writing of a critic. Hereafter the Ger- 
man dailies should let Herr Scherchen write his own 
reviews about himself. 

Meanwhile we have been waiting through all these 
years for the report that some critic punched a musi- 
cian for performing, conducting, or composing es- 
pecially badly. Several critics have confided to us 
that the temptation for them to do so is frequently 
almost irresistible. 

A writer in a German music paper suggests a plan 
to protect singers with an insurance policy against 
indispositions and colds. The idea is good, and might 
be extended also to issuing policies to audiences pro- 
tecting them from hearing such singers perform. 

enna Weave 


ITURBI’S SANE VIEWS 
Such expressions of opinion as those made by 
Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, in a recent interview, 
are valuable. They should be repeated, and repeated 
again, so that the many music lovers who are in 
doubt as to present tendencies may have their opin- 
ions clarified. Mr. Iturbi in conversation is as 
simple and unassuming as he is on the concert 
stage, yet he exhibits in his talk the same vigor and 
originality that he shows at the piano. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about his conversation 
is the casual good nature in which his philosophies 
are uttered. He evidently knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and his conclusions are not snap judg- 
ments, but the result of long meditation. His views 
on modernism are of especial interest, particularly 
because he is evidently without prejudice in the 
matter, and is ready to like what is good and accept 

that which is moderate without hesitation. 





THE KANSAS CITY STAR COMMENTS ON THE CITY’S 
MUSICAL SITUATION 


We read with pleasure an article in the Kansas 
City Star of October 20 dealing in a generous and 
open manner with the musical enterprise of Kansas 
City. 

The title of it is as follows: “There Is Room for a 
Music Organization of Constructive Character.” 

It deals chiefly with the fact that Kansas City 
“has no symphony orchestra, no first rate chamber 
music, no claim to be called a musical city unless 
that claim is based upon the fine work in musical 
appreciation accomplished in the public schools.” 

The above is quoted from the article in question, 
and further down we read the following: “Kansas 
City needs a fine string quartet or string en- 
semble—” and again, “we will say nothing about 
our need of a symphony orchestra. It seems too 
much to ask, even though Minneapolis, which has 
a fine one, provides an audience also for the Boston 
Symphony this season.” 

This speaks for itself, but there is more to it. We 
quote again from the article in the Kansas City Star: 
“A movement to draw all the stronger musical ele- 
ments of Kansas City into concerted effort had its 
conception Tuesday at a luncheon in the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory with Charles F. Horner as 
host. The guests included presidents of leading 
musical clubs, the presidents of music schools, heads 
of choral bodies, heads of student orchestras. A 
cooperative concert plan was discussed as a demon- 
stration of local musical resources—the whole plan 
is as yet chaotic, but, whatever the outcome, one 
particular possibility of this proposed massing of 
forces is highly attractive. Should the orchestral 
talent of the city be merged in one body, Kansas 
City might have a symphony orchestra numbering 
at least 125 members and capable of fine work.” 


Kansas City has the best wishes of the Musica. 
CouRIER with regard to its proposed plans, and cer- 
tainly it must be the hope of every music lover, 
whether a resident of Kansas City or not, that this 
great western cultural center shall have a permanent 
symphony orchestra. 

Without a symphony orchestra, large musical en- 
terprise is almost impossible, or at least extremely 
difficult and expensive. 

Kansas City is fortunate in having, as the writer 
in the Kansas City Star says, material for a first 
rate symphony orchestra, capable of fine work, if 
only the city’s orchestral talent could be merged into 
one body. 

Kansas City is also fortunate in not being con- 
fronted with the always difficult selection of a con- 
ductor for such an orchestra. Every music lover in 
Kansas City already knows Arnold Volpe, who, sev- 
eral years ago, built up a large and artistically effi- 
cient symphony orchestra in Kansas City and con- 
ducted it with pronounced success. Mr. Volpe has 
since that time also built up an excellent orchestra 
in Miami, Fla., in spite of that city’s naturally lim- 
ited resources. If Kansas City organizers were con- 
fronted with the task of selecting an organizer and 
conductor for such a symphony as the city needs 
from all of the great number of fine conductors 
now known to the world—but probably few of them 
known in Kansas City except by reputation—there 
might arise considerable difficulty in making a selec- 
tion, and the selection might in the end prove un- 
satisfactory, for the great conductor is not always 
a great organizer, and especially not always suited 
to American needs and conditions. The logical man 
to head such an organization in Kansas City would 
seem to be—Arnold Volpe. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


Here is a letter, one of many that have been 
received by the Musicat Courier, expressing appre- 
ciation for the advice given in our own advertise- 
ments cautioning musicians to look well before they 
leap into the webs of the spiders or the mouths of 
the sharks. 


“To the MusicaL Courier: 


“Allow me to express to you my heartfelt thanks for the 
splendid advice contained in the warning entitled ‘MUSI- 
CIANS—CAUTION!’ I hope you will not confine it to one 
issue alone, but will keep on repeating it.” (We intend to! 
—The Editor.) “It cannot be driven home too often, as the 
woods are full of sharks and all sorts of fakers who ought 
to be weeded out. There should be no room for them. They 
are parasites that feed upon the artists and do incalculable 
harm to the legitimate channels of publicity. I speak from 
experience and not from general terms.” 


The name of the writer of this letter is not 
printed here because the Musica Courier does not 
wish to narrow the case down to a single individual. 
The letter is merely a striking example of the sort 
of approval with which our efforts to protect the 
artists are meeting. 

The Jewish Morning Journal had something to say 
about the press agent danger in connection with a 
report of the recent success of Emma Redell at 
Carnegie Hall. The flamboyant advance notices of 
the press agents are rarely printed, but they do get 
on to the desks of the music editors of papers and 
magazines; in other words, the critics that are to 
write up the concert. What the Jewish Morning 
Journal critic has to say about it is as follows: 

“Advance publicity is a stick with two ends which 
as a rule brings more harm than good to the artist 
BECAUSE THE NEWSPAPER PEOPLE DE- 
VELOP A PREJUDICE AGAINST THOSE 
WHO ALLOW A GOOD DEAL OF PUBLI- 
CITY BEFORE THEY APPEAR. And this 
prejudice very often hinders the rendering of an 
impartial judgment about the performance of the 
artist on the stage.” The writer goes on to say that 
Miss Redell is an artist who need not be afraid of 
the prejudice which results from advance publicity. 

The danger, then, is twofold: first, there is the 
danger that money paid to the press agent, with the 
expectation that news items will appear in the pub- 
lic press, may be utterly wasted and thrown away, 
which it is if the news items do not appear—and 
generally they do not appear! Second, there is the 
danger that these advance notices will prejudice the 
critic against the artist, and the artist surely has 
hard enough time convincing the critic of his claim 
to recognition, without having also to live down an 
advance reputation and overcome a prejudice. 

On the day this is written a group of musicians 
told the Musica Courter that they had given a 
certain manager several thousand dollars and that 
they did not think it even advisable to sue the 
manager for the return of their money, because he 
apparently had no money and no legitimate means 
of getting money, and even if they were to win their 
suit they would probably be unable to force payment. 

That is just one story of hundreds that come to 
us, and yet there are perfectly legitimate managers, 
and it is easy to find out who they are. Why not 
ask? 

On the day that this is written announcement is 
received of the organization in London of the Musi- 
cal Advisory Bureau, a natural outcome of Euro- 
pean conditions, which are similar to those in 
America. In Europe, as in America, spiders have 
their nets spread for the unwary artist or student. 
The Advisory Bureau has been organized to aid the 
musician to avoid becoming enmeshed in their toils. 

There is some excuse for the American in Europe 
allowing himself to be defrauded. There is no 
such excuse for the American in America. 

eceatatllesiaiaiion 


A MAN OF VISION 

Samuel Insull, a pioneer in many big American 
enterprises, is a man of action and of vision. A 
few years ago he decided that the Chicago Civic 
Opera needed a new home. He opened negotiations, 
and on November 4 the new opera house will be 
inaugurated with a performance of Aida. Men like 
Insull, like Otto Kahn, and Louis Eckstein, have 
contributed generously to the cause of grand opera 
in this country. To these names could be added 
many others of men who have given and still give 
not only of their money, but what is more valu- 
able, of their time, of their energy, and, above all, 
their general knowledge, for the good of many com- 
munities, of many students, and the music public at 
large. The reopening of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
in its magnificent new building, marks an era in 
musical life in the city by Lake Michigan, and 
Samuel Insull well deserves proud acknowledgment 
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for his latest achievement in behalf of music and 


opera. 
a a 
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Tuning in With Europe 
London Looking Up 

London is embarking upon the biggest musical 
winter in its history. This is not the usual seasonal 
optimism, nor is it inspired by town-boosters’ or 
press agents’ “blah”; it is a simple statement of fact 
and of very great significance. For years—genera- 
tions—London has been the most backward of the 
western capitals in its musical life; since the war it 
has been in the throes of a musical pessimism and 
a professional patriotism which made for stagnation 
in about equal degrees. But an active minority has 
been rooting for reform, while America’s example 
and the visits of the Berlin Philharmonic have stung 
the Londoners’ pride. The result is that the British 
capital will have something like eighty symphony 
concerts this winter, which in quality and interest 
are on entirely different level to what has gone be- 
fore. 


Four Orchestras 


Four separate and distinct orchestras, vying with 
each other in the quality of their ensemble, will 
operate in this arena; three of them are resident, 
one of them visiting. The latter, the famous Halle 
Orchestra of Manchester, may occupy a place 
analogous to that which the Boston Symphony 
held for a generation in America. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society, the oldest musical organization in 
England, will have an orchestra which for the first 
time in years will not borrow part of its personnel 
from the London Symphony; and, to judge from 
its programs, it is adopting a more progressive and 
fruitful policy than ever before. The conductors 
of its eight great subscription concerts this year are 
Beecham, Elgar, Vaclav Talich, Hermann Scher- 
chen, Basil Cameron, John Barbirolli and Fritz 
Busch. Its soloists are Cortot, Schnabel, Petri, 
Szigeti, Sammons and Casals. 


The New L. S. O. 


The London Symphony Orchestra, too, has taken 
a new lease of life. It enters the field as the first 
truly “permanent” orchestra in London, by abolish- 
ing the vicious deputy system and exacting 100 per- 
cent loyalty from its members. Albert Coates 
comes nearer being its permanent conductor than 
any conductor since its foundation; he will conduct 
three of ten Queens Hall concerts, some of the fif- 
teen Albert Hall concerts and all of the thirty con- 
certs on tour. The guest conductors are Mengel- 
berg, Busch, Barbirolli, Abendroth and Weingart- 
ner, and the soloists include Kreisler, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Rachmaninoff, Cherkassky and Cortot. 


The B. B. C. Orchestra 


The third ochestra, also largely new, is that of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. It was to have 
been the real permanent orchestra of London, and 
according to Sir Thomas Beecham, the finest in 
the world. Sir Thomas, it appears, didn’t have 
much to say in its formation after all, though he is 
to conduct ten of its twenty official concerts. Its 
permanence, however, is assured by individual con- 
tracts between its members and the financially 
powerful B. B. C., a semi-official body under the 
aegis of the government. The other conductors are 
Sir Henry Wood, who conducts five times; Sir 
Landon Ronald, Ernest Ansermet, Hermann Scher- 
chen and Perez Casas, from Spain; and there is 
what is known as a galaxy of soloists, including 
Rachmaninoff, Gieseking, Myra Hess, Moiseiwitsch, 
and Bartok among the pianists; Yelly d’Aranyi, 
Adila Fachiri, Hindemith and Tertis among the 
fiddlers ; and Olszewska and Stiles-Allen among the 
singers. Maria Nemeth, the Viennese star, is to 
make her London debut. Among the novelties it 
offers are a new concerto by Szymanowski, and a 
Serenade for orchestra and tenor by Arthur Bliss. 


The Concert Club 


A new and essentially “different” enterprise is the 
Concert Club organized by Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, 
the Mrs. Lanier of London. Its six concerts, to 
be played by the London Symphony under Bruno 
Walter, Otto Klemperer and Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
(its artistic director) have the virtue of unlimited 
rehearsal, thanks to the generous financial backing 
of the founder. Also it will venture to present such 
caviare to the general public as Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony and Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, both 
unheard here as yet, and Artur’Schnabel as soloist- 
in-chief is to play five concertos in two concerts—a 
Gargantuan feast of unprecedented dimensions. 
Incidentally, the six concerts are already two-thirds 
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sold out by virtue of a “clubbing” device which re- 
cruits a new audience from the musically unwashed. 
Branching Out 

But this organization is by no means alone in its 
offer of novelties. Both the Philharmonic and the 
B. B. C. are departing from the path of safe con- 
servatism by producing such works as Bartok’s 
Marvelous Mandarin and his rhapsody for violin 
and orchestra; Braunfels’ Fantastic Apparitions of 
an Original Theme; Johann Matthias Hauer’s Or- 
chestral Suite; Hindemith’s Viola Concerto; Rach- 
maninoff’s new piano concerto, and Ernst Toch’s 
ditto, all for the first time in the British Isles. 
England will also hear, for the first time ever, the 
Symphony of the Thousand, otherwise Mahler’s 
Eighth. “First times anywhere,” so far as an- 
nounced, are Arnold Bax’s Third Symphony ; Bliss, 
the Bliss serenade; Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on 
Sussex Folksongs ; and a still unnamed new compo- 
sition, by Peter Warlock, one of the young hopes of 
England. No such menu has ever been offered to 
the London music lover before. 


— 


MUSIC AND YOUNG AMERICA 


At Kansas City, on October 8, 10,500 school chil- 
dren were present at a concert given for them by 
the United States Marine Band. They heard a pro- 
gram of “classical” music, which included Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman overture and the Ride of the Val- 
kyries. The children in the arena were told to raise 
their hands when Senta’s motive sounded in the over- 
ture; the children in the balconies were to do like- 
wise in recognition of the Dutchman’s curse. Both 
themes were instantly recognized by the juvenile 
audience and thousands of little hands were thrust 
eagerly into the air. For more than an hour the 
children sat spellbound and never uttered a sound 
excepting between numbers. And yet we are con- 
stantly being told by musical paragraphers that 
America is essentially unmusical, and that perhaps, 
with years of application, we may equal the Euro- 
peans in musical understanding and appreciation. 
Such pessimistic reflections are entirely out of date, 
and serve no purpose other than filling up well paid 
space. America hears, understands, appreciates and 
liberally supports the greatest artists (and they will 
listen only to the greatest), has music schools that 
are second to none in the world, sends native singers 
to foreign opera houses and instrumental soloists 
to Europe’s concert halls and has a number of sym- 
phony orchestras which have no superiors, if indeed 
equals. In Chicago there are no less than six stu- 
dent orchestras, averaging about seventy-five mem- 
bers—and they are all thoroughly capable and able 
to play, and play well, the most difficult works. The 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia possesses a student 
orchestra of about 100, which can hold its own with 
any professional body anywhere. The plaint that 
America is unmusical, or not yet musical, is super- 
annuated, and at the present time entirely unjustified. 

a Sete 
TWO VETERANS ILL 

Two famous veteran pianists are said to be recov- 
ering from illnesses that will seriously affect their 
engagements during the present season. One is 
Paderewski, whom a slight attack of phlebitis, fol- 
lowing upon an operation for appendicitis, will 
prevent from appearing in public for at least two 
months. The other is de Pachmann, who is suffer- 
ing from an internal trouble of a painful nature. 
At the time of writing he is still receiving surgical 
treatment four times a day and may have to undergo 
a serious operation. Despite his illness and eighty- 
two years he is as spry as ever and, in an interview 
given to a London newspaper, he told the reporter 
that he “felt like dancing a jig” and promptly did so 
with amazing agility. In bidding his visitor farewell, 
he said, “Call again in a fortnight and if I am not 
dead I shall play for you like a god.” 

TIN HORNS AND PENNY WHISTLES 

From Havana comes the news that the anti-noise 
crusade inaugurated several weeks ago by Mayor 
Miguel M. Gomez has proved troublesome to pur- 
chasers of musical instruments of the wind variety. 

The ordinance stipulates that before an instrument 
operated by the breath can pass into the hands of a 
purchaser the sale must be completed. Hence the 
would-be tooter may not judge the tone qualities of 
his new possession by a tentative toot or two in 
advance, but must buy “sight unheard.” To make 
the law binding the mouthpieces of all horns, whistles 
and reeds are covered with an officia! seal. 

The ordinance is applied also to tin horns and 
penny whistles for children. It is argued that the 
law not only lessens noise but is a preventive of in- 
fection. 
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Some Summer Activities at the 


Austro-American Conservatory 


A Resume of Events in Picturesque and Historic Mondsee, Austria 


[Virginia Powell Harriss, music critic of 
the Baltimore Sun, spent a great part of the 
past summer at the Austro-American Con- 
servatory, Mondsee, Austria, and the follow- 
ing account of the activities there comes from 


her facile pen —The Editor.] 


On July 15, the even tenor of the peaceful 
village Mondsee, Austria, was interrupted 
by the post ae of the American students who 
had come to attend the Austro-American 
Conservatory, which opened its doors on that 
date. Mondsee greeted them with a down- 
pour of rain which in no way dampened their 
spirits or lessened the interest of the vil- 
lagers in their greeting of the 
visitors. 

To those 
mergut district, 
ons why Mondsee 
was chosen as the 


over-seas 


acquainted with the Salzkam- 
there are many obvious reas- 
(the Lake of the Moon) 
site for this new center of 
cultural activity. One might say that it is 
history repeating itself, for Mondsee was 
at one time the center of the church and the 
education activities of northern Austria. The 
Cathedral is still there and attracts many 
tourists. The Schloss, which was built in 
the eighth century by the Benedictine Monks 
and used since the Napoleonic era by the 
family of Count Almeida, is also reminiscent 
of the bygone glories of Mondsee. With the 
mountain lakes and summer resorts of in- 
terest close by, this village offers to the 
American student of music and art a com- 
bination of stud y and recreation that is most 
unusual. At Salzburg, some twenty miles 
distant, may attend the famous festivals 
which are an annual event. The birthplace 
of Mozart, it is the home of the International 
Mozart Foundation whose purpose is the 
dissemination of Austrian art in general and 
Mozart in particular. One hears Mozart 
operas, symphonies, serenades and this com- 
poser’s sacred music given as it is nowhere 
in the world. In addition there are other 
and the famous Reinhardt production 
of Jederman which is given yearly in the 
Don Platz : ; 

With such alluring prospects it is scarcely 
for wonderment that the 


one 


1 
cise 


operas 


Cause 


registration 


of students from the United States included 
names from Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Texas and California, with 
an equally representative group from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Austria, Germany, Serbia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Switzerland, 
some of whom are well known artists who 
came for intensive work with the noted 
European masters who comprise the faculty. 

Leo Freund, Hungarian pianist who has 
concertized throughout Holland, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Roumania, and in Vienna, came 
for further study under Prof. Paul Wein- 
garten of the National Academy in Vienna. 

Jovanovitch Bratza, a brilliant young vio- 
linist, came for work with the famous master, 
Otakar Sevcik. Bratza brought with him 
from England, a talented young boy of four- 
teen, James Clare, who he placed in Prof. 
Sevcik’s studio and who will continue his 
work with him at the master’s violin school 
in Pisek. 

To Prof. Theodore Lierhammer's studio 
came Fraulein Hedda Helsinger, prima donna 
of the Munchen Stadtopera. Fraulein Hel- 
singer is a product of Prof. Lierhammer’s 
teaching and is gaining recognition rapidly 
for so young a singer. 

Three young American singers who went 
for intensive work with Prof. Lierhammer 
were Ora Witte, Margaret Mills, and Lillian 
Stroberg. Miss Stroberg is from Eastland, 
Texas; Miss Witte from San Antonio, and 
Miss Mills is from Grant City, Mo. All are 
teachers and connected with variousscolleges 
in the southwest. 

The teaching faculty for the past year has 
included Paul Weingarten of the National 
Academy in Vienna, piano; Theodore Lier- 
hammer, of the Academy, voice; Walter 
Klein, of the Academy, theory, harmony, 
composition and counterpoint; Richard 
Specht, lecturer on opera; Otakar Sevcik, 
violin, assisted by Margarethe Kelbe-Jullig. 
Additional departments for the coming year 
will be the dance department, presided over 
by the Laban Studios and the Tone Film 
Schule, with that genius of dramatic pro- 
— at its head, Max Reinhardt. 

Austro-American Conservatory Com- 
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Edgar Shelton is a pianist of 
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finished Bach's A minor Prelude and Fugue, 
his artistic comprehension of the classic 
technic and his continence in the matters of tone and pedal. 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques revealed a broad equipment in finger technic ; 
singing tone; 
and 
reaching for and achieving great climaxes. 
stinted praise for his masterly interpretation of a program of music that the regular 
= 
ever maintained the interest and 


A fluent technic and genuinely pianistic style made his performance one of 
warm 
ability 
if not impressiveness, the general outlines of major works in the grand manner. 


Shelton has an excellent foundation of knowledge and 


patrician 
some very fine playing indeed at the very outset, first in the Bach prelude and fugue 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies. 


Comments of the New York Press 
will appear in forthcoming issues 
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his remarkably precise, clean-cut 
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Mr. Shelton deserves un- 
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and ingratiating tone, a marked feeling 
to delineate with considerable brilliancy, 
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mittee in America comprises such illustrious 
names as Leopold Stokowski, Rudolph Ganz, 
Joseph and Rosina Lhevinne, Artur Bodan- 
zky and Modest Altschuler. In Austria, in 
addition to the American Minister to Vienna, 
Dr. Albert Washburn and his wife, Florence 
Washburn, Erich Korngold, Lothar Wal- 
lerstein, and Josef Marx are lending their 
names and their assistance. Korngold and 
Wallerstein are now on the faculty and will 
teach next summer during the months of 
July and August, which is to be the length 
of the second season of the Austro-American 
Conservatory, opening July 1 and closing 
September 1. Mrs. V. P. Harriss. 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, November 2 


Oregetect Concert for Children, Carnegie Hall 
(M 
Philharmonic Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Marguerite Volavy, piano, Town Hall (A). 
Johnson Negro Choir, Town Hall (E). 
Eddy Brown, violin, Carnegie Hall, 


(A) 


Sunday, November 3 
Toscha Seidel, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Metropolitan Opera 
House (A). 
Lynnwood Farnam, Holy 
Communion. 
Edwin Strawbridge, dance, 
Society of the Friends of 
torium (A). 
Ezra Rachlin, 
Alfred O’Shea, song, 
Pierre Luboschutz, piano, 
American National Art 
ditorium (A). 
Carlo Bombara, 
/) 


Hall 


organ, Church of the 
Theater (E). 
Music, Mecca Audi- 


piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Guild Theater (A). 
Town Hall (A) 
Chorus, Engineering Au- 


Guild 


song, Carnegie Chamber Music 


Monday, November 4 


Hall (E). 


Bs 
the Holy 


Carnegie 
Town Hall (E 
Church of 


Dedication of new organ, 

Catherine Reiner, song, 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Communion (E). 

Chelly Friedberger and 
Steinway Hall (E). 

Hubert Linscott, song, 
(E). 


Sylvia Sard, two-piano, 


Engineering Auditorium 


Tuesday, November 5 
Paul Robeson, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Eusebio Concialdi, song, Town Hall (E). 
The Evolution and Development of Modern Music, 
lecture recital, Guild Hall (M). 


Wednesday, November 6 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 
Hizi Koyke, song, The Barbizon (E). 
Winifred Macbride, piano, Town Hall (A). 
New Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Thursday, November 7 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, November 8 


Percy Grainger, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale. 

London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 


Saturday, November 9 


Ernest Hutcheson, piano, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, two-piano, 
Town Hall (E). 
Elisabeth Rethberg, song, McMillin Theater (E). 
English Folk Dance Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (A). 


November 2, 


Susan Fisher, song, Chalif Hall (A). 
Minnie Richter, violin, Engineering Auditorium 
(E) 

Sunday, November 10 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Paul Robeson, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (A). 
Nora Dinkov, song, Steinway Hall (E). 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the 

Communion (A). 
Society of the Friends 
torium (A). 

Symphony 
(E) 

Monday, November 11 
New York Oratorio Society, 
Anna Hanlin, song, Town Hall (A). 
Aguilar Lute Quartet, Town Hall (E). _ 
Josef Gingold, violin, Steinway Hall (E). 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the 
Communion (E). 

Tuesday, 
Estelle Wrock, song, 
John Carroll, song, 
The Elshuco Trio, 
Audray Roslyn, piano, 

Wednesday, November 13 
Hall (BE). 
Hall (E). 


Holy 
Audi- 
Audi- 


of Music, Mecca 


Manhattan Orchestra, Mecca 


torium, 
Hall (E). 


Carnegie 


Holy 


November 12 
Town Hall (A). 
Town Hall (E). 
Engineering Andou 
Steinway Hall ( 


(E). 


Roland 
Pauline 
The Morgan (A). 

Dan Gridley, (E). 


Thursday, November 14 


Carnegie 


Hayes, song, 
Danforth, 
Trio, 
song, The 


Carnegie 
piano, Town 
Steinway Hall 
Barbizon 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Hall (E). 
Flora Woodman, song, Town Hall (A) 


La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, November 15 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Vladimir Horowitz, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Anna Earnshaw, song, Town Hall (A). 

La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E). 

Ralph Banks, song, Steinway Hall (E). 

Musical Art Quartet, Washington Irving 
School (E). 


High 


The Late Nettie Snyder a 
Prominent Figure in Music 


Nettie Snyder, who died recently, had been 
closely linked with the musical development 
of the Middle West, and she was well known 
to orchestra musicians, opera stars and other 
artists, for it was she who organized the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, securing all 
financial support for it and engaging the 
late Walter Henry Rothwell as its first 
conductor. It later merged with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under Oberhoffer. 

As an impresaria she became the manager 
of musical attractions in the middle West, 
and brought the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to St. Paul five times, and the Chicago 
Opera Company six times. Her artist courses 
were composed of musicians of the rank of 
Melba, Paderewski, Kubelik, Caruso, Frem- 
stadt and others. 

Upon her return from Italy, where she re- 
sided for five years, in compliance with the 
importunities of many of her celebrated 
friends who have settled in California, she 
decided to locate in Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion to her impresario work, she taught 
singing tu such artists as Florence Macbeth, 
Anna Fitziu, Marguerite Namara, Margaret 
Sylva, and many other Metropolitan stars. 
Her salons both in New York and in Italy 
were frequented by the most prominent in 
the world of music, art, drama, and letters. 

In Los Angeles she was on several of the 
committees of the new Columbia Opera Com- 
pany, recently established there, and had al- 
ready established a large class of vocal stu- 
dents after her arrival last winter. 





Philadelphia Civic Opera Begins Season 


Borodin’s Prince Igor Given With Fine Cast 


PHILApELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company opened its seventh 
season in the Academy of Music on October 
24 with a very fine performance of Borodin’s 
national opera, Prince Igor. The large audi- 
ence gave evidence of its enthusiasm repeat- 
edly—several times in the middle of a scene. 

The Russian atmosphere was sustained 
throughout not ‘only by the  principals— 
mostly Russian—but even by the chorus, both 
in their clear enunciation and in gesture, 
while the staging was also beautifully adapted 
to time and place, all contributing to an 
excellent balance. The magnificent music 
was most ably interpreted by Alexander 
Smallens in his conducting 

Mr. Smallens gives repeated evidence of 
his art = conductor of opera whether it be 
French, German, Italian or Russian, and this 
performance was another example of his 
perspicuity and untiring study. 

Anna Lissetskaya was the Princess Yaro- 
slavna and sang and acted the part exceed- 
ingly well, her strong rich dramatic soprano 
showing to great advantage, especially in the 
second scene of Act I and in the beautiful 
lament in the last act when she won spon- 
taneous applause. 

The role of 


Konchakovna—daughter of 


the Kahn—was admirably done by Anna 
Sablukova, very handsome as the barbaric 
princess and with a contralto of exotic rich- 
ness and depth. Adia Kousnetzov was the 
Kahn—huge in build with an immense Rus- 
sian bass of great sonority. With his singing 
and acting he scored a great success in the 
scene in Act II wherein he demonstrates his 
humanitarian spirit, though a savage. 

The well known and much admired bari- 
tone—Ivan Ivantzoff—had the title role, and 
his impersonation of Prince Igor was ex- 
tremely effective both in voice and action. 

Dimetre Crione as his son Vladimir and 
the part of Prince Galitsky taken by Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky were both very well done. 

A peculiar depth and richness of timbre 
was the impression made by the Russian 
voices whether soprano, contralto, tenor or 
bass. The minor roles were satisfactorily 
taken by a group of Philadelphia singers- 
Mabelle Marston, Elizabeth Hamilton, James 
Montgomery, Louis Purdy and Ralph Jusko 
—the last two supplying the comedy parts- 
by no means easy, and doing them admirably. 
The ballet was a riot of rhythm and pleas- 
ure, beautifully given by the Civic Opera 


. ballet corps under the directorship of Alex- 


andre Gavrilov, premier danseur. M. M. C. 
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Facts of Piano Technic 


(Continued from page 18) 
qualitative differences excepting the varia- 
tions in the noise-element, are quantitative 
differences. Tetzel, the leader in Germany 
in the defence of this principle, has pointed 
out the intensity determinant a number of 
years ago, and sums it up in a law of dy- 
namic or intensity relativity, as a result of 
which variations in or the relationship among 
the intensities of the tones is the fundamental 
determinant. This is true, if we add varia- 
tions in the noise-element.” 

On another page Mr. Ortmann, in a para- 
graph headed “The Play of Imagery,” fur- 
ther sums up this most important of all mat- 
ters which concern piano playing. He says: 

“It is evident from the analysis of the vari- 
ous qualities which we have been consider- 
ing that a considerable difference exists be- 
tween the physical sound produced by the 
pianist and its psychological resultant. Dif- 
ferences in quantity of sound are interpreted 
as differences in quality; qualities are read 
into sound that cannot possibly exist there. 
A player declares—and justifiably so—that 
a certain movement produces a certain tone- 
quality and the listener maintains—with 
equal justification—that the tone-quality does 
not exist. The difference results from the 
fact that, for the player, the tone-quality is 
—I am afraid, unfortunately—inseparable 
from the physiological sensations of the 
movement of tone-production. The entire 
muscular system is made tense—but a little 
of the potential force is used to produce a 
tone—and a repressed tone of specific soft- 
ness results. But as a matter of fact it 
does not. Another pianist can produce pre- 
cisely the same tone with relatively relaxed 
muscles. And a listener, not seeing the 
muscular adjustment, will get the feeling of 
neither repressed nor relaxed tone-produc- 
tion.” 

With this we may terminate this re- 
view, with the knowledge that it is very far 
from being adequate. We can only hope 
that those who read it will be induced by it 
to familiarize themselves with Mr. Ort- 
mann’s masterly treatise, and will apply the 
principles of which he has proved the cor- 
rectness to their own teaching. 

*The Physiological Mechanics of Piano 
nique, by Otto Ortmann, published by 
Dutton & Co., New York. 500 pages. 
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MUSICAL 


Homer opened the fifty-first annual Choral 
Union Concert series last night (October 
15), with the Hill Auditorium filled to ca- 
pacity. Her artistry and glorious singing 
delighted the huge audience and she was 
obliged to respond with many encores and 
recalls. Her daughter, Katherine, is a splen 
did accompanist. Thanks for your co-opera- 
tion in providing her for this opening con- 
cert in the second half century of the Uni 
versity Musical Society.’ 


Esther Lundy Newcomb Begins 
Busy Season 


Returning from Boston and New York, 
where she spent three weeks on a combined 
business and pleasure trip, Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, has entered into what 
promises to be an unusually busy as well as 


ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB. 
interesting season, for not only will the 
gifted soprano be occupied with many out of 
town engagements, but she has taken on two 
extra classes. 

She sang her first program of the season 
on September 2, at the Theosophical Society 
at Wheaton, IIl., before a distinguished and 
international audience. According to the 
News of September 12, her program was 
“particularly suited to this versatile soprano’s 
talents,” and she was “wonderfully received 
by the large audience and was obliged to 
add encores to each group throughout the 
program.” In fact, the listeners were so in- 
sistent for more that the singer had ex- 
hausted all the extra songs she had brought 
with her at the close of the program. 

On November 6, Mrs. Newcomb will give 
a concert for the Elmira College Club of 
Chicago. Last season she had southern and 
southeastern tours, both highly successful, 
and this season she will go East, giving a 
recital on the Wellesley College Concert 
Course in March, and several other dates to 
be announced later. 

Besides her voice classes, Mrs. Newcomb 
will have children’s classes at the Anna Tom 
linson School of Music of Chicago, and a 
repertory and program building class at the 
Cosmopolitan School of Chicago for singers 
and accompanists. 


Miura Charms Honolulu 


Tamaki Miura has been busy all summer 
singing throughout the country in concerts, 
and on September 19 she appeared in Hono- 
lulu, at once conquering the large audience 
with her voice and charm of manner. All 
the critics spoke glowingly of her appear 
ance. The Star Bulletin critic, Louise 
Johansen, said: 

“A voice of rare emotional appeal, coupled 
with an engaging personality, stirred a 
Honolulu audience at McKinley high school 
auditorium Thursday night into immediate 
response. The charmer was Madame Ta- 
maki Miura, Japanese operatic soprano, 
whose exceptional ability both as a singer 
and actress held her listeners intrigued and 
appreciative through a long program. Her 
big moment, of course, was in the Madame 
Butterfly numbers, given as a closing scene 
Small wonder the singer has earned her title 
as the world’s greatest Madame Butterfly! 
To the familiar, poignant passages she added 
a superb dramatic interpretation. Beauty 
and horror mingled in her presentation of 
Butterfly’s last heart-broken gesture. And 
the halls of McKinley high school rang with 
song.” 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro Active in 
Washington 


The sisters, Rose and Ottilie Sutro, who 
made a national reputation as ensemble pian 
ists, are doing constructive work in the 
national capital in paving the way for native 
American creative talent. With this in view 
they are featuring the American composer 
in a series at the Carlton Hotel, having the 
enthusiastic support of many leaders of the 
diplomatic and social world. Their recent 
stay in the MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, 
N. H., resulted in many pleasant contacts, 
which should be helpful in their current mu- 
sical enterprises. Mrs. MacDowell and the 
sisters were pictured together in the October 
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Marguerite Potter Announces New 


Venture for New York Madrigal Club 


This Organization, of Which She Is Sisatles and President, to Sponsor 
Debut Recitals—Susan Fisher to Present First Program— 
Membership in Madrigal Club Open to Amateurs, 


Students 


Vision, personality, enthusiasm and perse- 
verance—but above all vision—are among 
the qualities and assets possessed by Mar- 
guerite Potter which have enabled her not 
only to found a music club but also to watch 
it grow and progress from season to season 
during the past nine years. The latest ven- 
ture of the New York Madrigal Club—that 
is the name of Miss Potter’s organization— 
is to sponsor debut recitals, and it was for 


Photo by Canell Studio 


and _ Professionals. 


help her. Among them was Kendall C. 
Mussey, who, as a result of this meeting, 
engaged her for leading roles with the Little 
Theater Opera Company.” 

Miss Fisher's debut recital will take place 
at Chalif Hall on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 9. Similar events also are scheduled for 
the second Saturday of each month at the 
same hall until next May. While these re- 
citals are sponsored by the Club, Miss Pot- 





MARGUERITE POTTER 


in her 


the purpose of securing detailed information 
along this line that she was interviewed. 

“The beginning of this club,” said Miss 
Potter, “was purely experimental. My at- 
tention was centered upon young artists; I 
wanted to find out what they most needed. 
There of course was nothing new in that, 
but the thing that made the club different 
was that it was non-commercial. I did not 
appeal to people to join my club because of 
of an appearance on a program, 
but I went out into the highways and by- 
ways to find really worthwhile talent, and 
when I found it an appearance was granted 
of our affairs, regardless of member- 
ship in the club. However, last year I de- 
cided that it would be a great deal better 
and of more importance if something a little 
more definite could be done for the artist, 
and I conceived this New York debut series. 
These recitals are planned for young artists 
fully equipped for public work, but 
necessary funds to finance such an 
undertaking. J] have also found that many 
of these artists have no following in New 
York, and therefore hesitate about being 
to fill a hall. However, we guarantee 
that with our cooperation there will be a 
full house for our recitalists. It also is 
possible for them to make the debut without 
expense to themselves.” 

This last statement could not of course go 
unchallenged, but Miss Potter was more 
than ready with her explanation of how the 
feat could be accomplished. It seems that 
she has, through devious methods, worked 
out a plan whereby the recitalist sells a cer- 
tain number of tickets—and not a large 
number at that—and the club does the rest, 
for the hall, circularizing, and all the 
tails in connection with a debut. 


the promise 


at one 


who are 
lack the 


able 


pays 
other de 


SusAN FISHER IN First Desput RECITAL 


“And who is to give the first recital, Miss 
Potter ?” was asked. 

“Susan Fisher,” was the response. “She 
is a young soprano whom I found last spring 
appearing as soloist in a church on Wash- 
ington Heights. She sang so beautifully 
that after the service I spoke to her, and 
f 1 that she was a graduate of the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory and had won a Juilliard 
Fellowship. She has been studying with 
Paul Reimers, and this past summer she 
went to Baden Baden with him for further 
instruction, and also coached opera in Ger- 
many and Fontainebleau 

“I became so much interested in Miss 
Fisher that I invited her to sing at one of 
the Madrigal Club luncheons at the McAl- 
pin Hotel, an affair to which I also sent 
invitations to people who I thought could 


Spacious and attractive 


studio. 


they will be in no sense “club” 
that the audience will be told 
what the club is doing, has done, etc. As 
her organization is non-commercial, Miss 
Potter feels that it will not in any way com- 
pete with managers, the artists presented at 
the debut recitals being only those unable 
to assume the financial burden themselves. 
In fact, the club has the cooperation of the 
National Music League and the American 
Piano Company and is endorsed by such 
well known musicians as Frank La Forge, 
Walter Golde, Richard Hageman, Marie 
Miller, Gena Branscombe, Dr. Mauro-Cot- 
tone, Augusta Cottlow, Estelle Liebling, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Henry Hadley, 
Edwin Hughes and many others. 


ter says 
affairs, in 


MEMBERSHIP IN CLUB OPEN TO AMATEURS, 
STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONALS 

The debut recitals, however, are but one 
feature of the Madrigal Club activities. 
Membership in the organization is open to 
the amateur, as well as to the student and 
professional musician. During the season 
auditions are arranged for members, con- 
tacts in the musical field are promoted, and 
worthwhile talent is assisted in every way 
possible. Not everyone who comes to Miss 
Potter for an appearance at club affairs is 
given one, for she says she chooses only 
genuine talent. On her audition committee, 
in addition to herself, are Carolyn Beebe, 
Marie Miller and Walter Golde, who also 
pass on applicants. 

Concerts have been given by the club in 
such places as the New York MacDowell 
and Barnard clubs, the McAlpin Hotel and 
Chickering and Aeolian halls. 
ENGAGEMENTS SECURED FOR ONE BARITONE 

“The artists,” said Miss Potter, “are giv- 
en a beautiful setting, no expense being 
spared, and, in addition, printed publicity is 
sent out about them, as well as many per- 
sonal letters. What this has meant to many 
artists will be evident from the case of 
haritone T have in mind. He was a very 
prominent artist in California, but when he 
came to New York he was unknown here. 
I told him if he would sing at my com- 
poser’s tea I might be able to do something 
for him. As I always do in such cases, I 
wrote letters and invited people to hear him, 
with the result that after he had sung he 
closed a contract for Columbia records, se- 
cured an engagement at the Waldorf and 
also closed an engagement at the White 
House which had been pending.” 

The composer's tea mentioned by Miss 
Potter was in honor of Henry Hadley. The 
club also has given similar teas in honor 
of many other composers, and at times there 


November 2, 1929 
are as many as 200 people present. The 
club is interested in the work of unknown 
composers as well as in such eminent musi- 
cians as Mr. Hadley. At the present mo- 
ment Miss Potter is particularly interested 
in Ilse Emge, a young girl from Berlin, a 
pupil of Johannes Adler-Selva, who will 
make her debut under the club’s auspices. 
THE VALUE oF TEAS AND LUNCHEONS 
Miss Potter is wisely of the opinion that a 
good time for people to get acquainted and 
make contacts is at tea or luncheon. There- 
fore, another phase of the club work is the 
luncheon at the Traffic Club at the Park 
Central, that event to precede each of the 
debut recitals. There will be a guest of 
honor at each of the luncheons, the first be- 
ing Claudia de Lys, a talented young French 
author, whose first publication in America, 
How the World Weds, is just off the press. 
These luncheons, for 4 nominal fee, Miss 
Potter says, are included in the membership 
dues, as well as the debut recitals and the 
composers’ afternoon and luncheon. How 
this is done on a yearly fee of $8 is one of 
those things which Miss Potter delights to 
discuss. She has spent many hours in work- 
ing out ways and means whe reby her vision 
of the work to be accomplished by the 
Madrigal Club could be materialized. This 
work is her hobby, and she makes it clear 
that it has nothing to do with her activities 
as vocal teacher, concert artist and lecture- 
recitalist. G. N 


David W. Gu “si 


Guion, American 
Composer and Teacher 

David W. Guion is too well known to the 
entire American public to need any intro- 
duction. He has arranged all sorts of things 
in the way of American folk songs, and has 
composed a large number of original works 
of high interest. He studied piano with a 
number of teachers, including Leopold Go- 
dowsky. In composition he is self-taught. 
He has been connected with the Daniel 
3aker College at Brownwood, Tex.; Fair- 
mount Conservatory of Music, Dallas, Tex.; 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex.; Chicago Musical College; the South- 
western School of Fine Arts at Dallas, Tex. 
His compositions have been arranged for 
every possible combination, and phonograph 
and player-piano records have been made of 
them. His best known works are probably 
Turkey in the Straw and Howdy-do, Mis’ 
Springtime. His favorite sport is horseback 
riding. 


Opera Stars Make Vitaphone 
Variety 

One of the finest and most artistic Vita- 
phone Varieties yet produced was recently 
completed at the Eastern Vitaphone Studios. 
It is a two-reel program consisting of several 
arias from Faust, sung by Charles Hackett, 
tenor, and Chase Baromeo, basso, of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Arthur Hurley 
directed. Several unusual scenic effects were 
conceived for this Vitaphone Variety. Its 
production value is augmented by an orches- 
tra consisting of the members of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, led by Solon Alberti, 
well known musician and accompanist. 
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Facts About Elizabeth A. Valdies 


Elizabeth A. Valdies, soprano and voice 
teacher of New York, was born in Waco, 
Tex., and comes of a musical family. Her 
mother was a teacher of piano, her father 
an artist and sculptor, and both her grand- 
mothers were profes- 


MUSICAL 


After returning to New York, Miss Val- 
dies wished to pursue her studies further, 
and for this purpose selected F. Bacon Fitz- 
gerald as her mentor. For the past three 
years she herself has been teaching in the 
metropolis and is fast gaining well deserved 





sionals, one appear- 
ing as pianist and the 
other as _ concert 
singer. 

Miss Valdies be- 
gan the study of pi- 
ano with her mother. 
but from the begin- 
ning preferred and 
showed an aptitude 
for singing. That her 
talent .really was in 
that direction very 
soon became evident, 
for a short time later 
when travelling 
abroad with her fam- 
ily she sang for a 
number of prominent 
artists and was ad- 
vised to devote her 
time to singing be- 
cause of her remark- 
able natural voice. As 
a result, at the age ot 
fifteen and after one 
year’s study in Paris, 
she placed herself un- 
der the guidance of 
De Reszke. Then fol- 
lowed three years of 
intensive study with 
that famous master, 
she taking a lesson 
every day. During 
that period Miss Val- 
dies was soloist in 
St. Luke’s Church in 
Paris and also ap- 
peared frequently in 
private recitals. 

Hearing a pupil of Sabatini sing in a 
Paris concert, Miss Valdies was struck by 
her unusually effective pianissimo. As _ she 
had experienced some difficulty in perfect- 
ing her own pianissimo, she then went to 
Italy to study with Sabatini and became his 
pupil for the next three years. She gained 
such an expert knowledge of his method of 
teaching that at the conclusion of her study 
she was appointed assistant teacher in his 
studios. 
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recognition for her work. In her teaching 
she specializes in tone work and the mechan 
ism of the voice. Miss Valdies has had 
considerable experience in dramatic work, 
and this also fits her for the training of the 
speaking voice. In addition to her teaching, 
Miss Valdies plans to appear in concert, 
something which she has not done before 
in America with the exception of local ap- 
pearances in Texas in the vicinity of her 
home town. 





Volpe as Violinist and Accom- 
panist for Own Compositions 


Arnold Volpe, so familiar to New York 
audiences as conductor and as founder and 
organizer of many important musical enter- 
prises, among which may be mentioned the 
Stadium Concerts, will shortly present to the 
musical public a less familiar side of his 
musical talent. 

On November 17, at the John Golden 
Theatre, he will offer a program of his own 
compositions, comprising songs, instrumental 
solos, and chamber music. He will be as- 
sisted by a group of well known artists in- 
cluding Martha Attwood, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company ; George Mor- 
gan, baritone; Naoum Blinder, violinist, and 
Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist. The composer 
himself will provide the piano accompani- 
ment for the different artists and will con- 
clude the program by playing first violin in 
his Quartet in G major for strings; he will 
be assisted by Messrs. Mishel Bernstein, 
violin; Samuel Stillman, viola, and Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky, cello. 


Ysaye Invites Hart House Quartet 

Although their first tour away from the 
North American continent was planned only 
for the British Isles, the Hart House Quar- 
tet, whose reputation has preceded them to 
the European Continent, will find themselves 
in Brussels and Paris. 

When the Canadian Legation in Paris 
heard of the celebrated quartet from Canada 
being in England, the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary requested a Paris appearance, which 
will take place in Salle de L’Ecole Normale. 
One of the greatest honors and pleasures of 
the quartet’s tour will be when they play for 
Eugene Ysaye at the invitation of that great 
master. 

An English critic, in speaking of the quar- 
tet's playing, said: “There was a veritable 
demonstration at the end of the concert. 
Toronto has sent us a string quartet as fine 
as anything that the Continent has pro- 
duced.” 


Cadman’s Inspiration Never Fails 
Him 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, now under 
contract with Fox Movietone productions, is 
finding that songs no longer await the mo- 
ment of inspiration but must, like other com- 
modities, be produced when wanted. Ac- 
cording to an interesting story which has 
just leaked out concerning the composer, 
about nine o'clock on a Saturday night, out 


on the studio lot, there arose a demand for 
a song with an aviation theme for an epic 
of the air about to be launched. It had to be 
had that night. Mr. Cadman’s genius for 
melody was called into service. Mr. Cad 
man, in turn, called upon a favorite lyric 
writer, Edward Lynn. In but a short time the 
words were written, and Mr. Cadman, in an 
equally short time, had composed the rous- 
ing melody of this new song of the air. A 
title was given it, The Song of Courage. 
In the meanwhile the telephone of the cast- 
ing office had been busy assembling a male 
chorus, and by twelve o'clock a “short or 
der” song was being rehearsed with the 
hearty approval of everyone concerned. 


Orloff Scores in Oslo 


Nikolai Orloff recently scored a big suc- 
cess with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Oslo, Norway, playing two concertos, the 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky. 

After touring Finland, the Baltic States, 
Holland and Poland, he will play in Paris on 
November 10 with Mengelberg and the Or- 
chestra Symphonique de Paris. 
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Martha Baird Here for Second 
Tour 

—— Baird, pianist, recently arrived in 
New York for her second American tour, 
which began with a recital in Boston on Oc- 
tober 23. 

Miss Baird, who is a Californian by birth, 
returned to her own country last winter for 
the first time in six years. During these 
abroad, she concertized extensively 
and met with remarkable success everywhere, 
including appearances with leading orches- 
tras, such as the Berlin Philharmonic, the 


years 


VARTHA BAIRD, 
in an English garden, just before sailing 
for this country the latter part of 
September. 


under Sir Thomas 

Yuring her first sea- 
was so enthusiastically 
that this year she has 
tour, under the Judson 


London Symphony 
Beecham, and others. 

in America, she 
everywhere 
a longer 


received 
returned for 
management 
At the end of last season, the 
hurry back to London, where, by the way, 
nakes her home, in order to appear at 

the last concert of the British Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall. She 
also gave two recitals of her own at Aeolian 
Hall, and filled several private engagements, 
including a musicale at the home of Sir 
Philip Sassoon, who is a personal friend of 
the Prince of W before leaving to spend 
the summer in Germany. Here she com 
with serious, inten- 


work, preparing her new programs for 


pianist had 


ales, 
bincd a short vacation 


season. 
several engagements in the Eastern 
Miss Baird ‘will leave in December 
tour in the Middle West and on the 
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Notes from the Betty Tillotson 
Concert Direction 
Vera Curtis, dramatic 


tober tor a tour ot 


left on Oc- 
Nova Scotia. Miss 
Curtis w heard first at the Acadia Uni- 
le, N. S. She also appeared 

Allison Ladies College, 


soprano, 


ve rsity at 

on October 25 
ille, 
ry who is giving 

recital, 


lyric-soprano, 


resting costume 


Allen, 
1 and int 
gs My Grandma Sang, will appear at the 


usula 


rican Woman's 

in the Tudor 

a young and very 

ul world, made her 

York City at the Bowery 

er 16 in joint recital with Arthur Van 

baritone. These two young artists 

1 deep impression. Miss Allen wears 

the authentic costume which her great- 
grand-mother wore in 1870. 

Marion Armstrong, lyric soprano, has left 

r a tour of Nova Scotia, singing first at 

at Wolfville on November 6. She 

heard in several of the larger Cana- 


on Novem- 
Miss Allen, 
artist tor the 
appearance in 
Mission on 


Association 
Lounge. 

new 

first 


ies 
lyric soprano, who sang 
American op- 


le laide Fischer, 

f the leading roles in the 

1, The Lover’s Knot, which was given by 

the National Opera Club at the American 

Woman's Association in the auditorium on 

yer 10, is prepa ring for a busy 

has returned to New York ofter a va- 
in the Adirondack Mountains 

Tillotson, aside from carrying on 

neert activities in the Iding, 


1776 Buil 
1 enthusiastic club woman. She is a 
nher of the 
1 
| 


(ict season 


board of directors of the Na 
Club, is active in the Ameri- 
can Woman's Association, the National 
Woman's Republican Club, The Woman’s 
Press Club of New York, and belongs to the 
Woman’s Advertising Club of New York 
City, and, being also an enthusiastic motorist, 
is active in the New York Automobile Club, 
Miss Tillotson returned recently from a 


pera 
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trip through New York State, where she 
has been booking several of her artists. 

Janet Cooper, lyric soprano, has returned 
to New York, where she will again be a 
member of the Little Theatre Opera Co. 
Miss Cooper appeared many times with this 
Company last season and gave a New York 
recital with great success. She will again 
be heard in New York this season. 


Oskar Shumsky Creates Favor 


A hug followed by a kiss was the unusual 
manner in which Mrs. Fritz Kreisler ex- 
pressed her appreciation and praise of Os- 
kar Shumsky’s masterful interpretation of the 
Conus concerto, when this youthful violinist 
appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, under Ernest Schel- 
ling, at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Oc- 
tober 12. Due to his own concert engage- 
ments, Kreisler himself could not be present 
on this occasion, but, a few days later in 
Philadelphia, Oskar heard the noted violinist 
play. After the performance, Mr. Kreisler 
singled out the twelve-year-old boy from the 
group of admirers who assembled backstage, 
and expressed his regret at not being able to 
be present in New York to hear Oskar play, 
adding, “Mrs. Kreisler, however, let me 
know that you played beautifully.” 

Besides Mrs. Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, di- 
rector of Curtis Institute of Music, and Leo- 
pold Auer, with whom Oskar has been 
studying during the past four years, were 
among those who attended the Carnegie Hall 
concert. Also Michael Feveisky, Russian 
conductor, with whom young Shumsky is 
studying the art of conducting, and who pre- 
dicts a great career for the boy in this field 
of endeavor, was present. 

Oskar’s playing with the orchestra on this 
occasion aroused such favor that he will 
again be heard under Schelling some time in 
March. In the meantime, he is devoting 
most of his time to his studies at Curtis In- 
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OSKAR SHUMSKY 
(From a sketch by Henry Cooper.) 


also to general education, upon 
which Prof. Auer and lis parents place great 
importance. Accordingly, in order to abide 
by this decision as in the past, only a limited 
number of engagements for the boy will be 
accepted 


stitute, and 


Lafayette College Hears Dupre 

About one thousand students and the fac- 
ulty of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) at- 
tended a special recital given in Colton Me- 
morial Chapel, on October 4, by Marcel 
Dupre The noted organist, formerly of 
Notre Dame Cathedral and now a member 
of the faculty of the Paris Conservatcire, 
who is conducting a seven weeks’ tour of 
the United States, was accorded a very cor- 
dial reception in Easton; indeed, his playing 
and improvisations literally amazed the stu- 
dent audience. 

The program consisted of ten numbers, in- 
cluding works by Roger, Handel, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Daquin, Widor and Cesar Franck. M. 
Dupre also rendered his second symphony in 
C sharp minor, which was completed this 
past summer and is being given for the first 
time during this, his fifth tour of the United 
States. He concluded his program with im- 
provisations on themes suggested by John 
Warren Erb and Thomas Yerger, of the mu- 
sic faculty at Lafayette. Mr. Yerger studied 
with M. Dupre in Paris last summer. 

Pianoforte Tesshord? Society 
Meets 

The first monthly meeting for the season 
1929-30 of the Pianoforte Teachers’ Society 
of Boston was held in that city in the Pierce 

3uilding. Joseph Brinkman of Chicago 
played a program of teaching material se- 
lected from the publications of Clayton F. 
Summy; it was enjoyed by a large and 
friendly audience. 

Plans were made for an informal luncheon 
to be held early in November. The presi- 
dent, Jane Russell Colpitt, announced that 
she had received requests from some promi- 
nent publishers and composers of teaching 
material to appear before the society. 
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Ithaca Conservatory Begins 
Thirty-seventh Season 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools entered upon its thirty-seventh year 
on October 10, with the formal opening ex- 
ercises held in the Conservatory Little The- 
ater. The yg wr gd Choir, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, 
provided fe music; the Rev. Martin D. 
Hardin, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
conducted the devotional services, and Presi- 
dent George O. Williams delivered his an- 
nual address to the new students. 

Many notable features marked this year’s 
opening as an important one in the develop- 
ment of this institution. The registration 
exceeded that of any previous year. Noted 
additions have been made to the faculty and 
several new buildings added to the physical 
equipment. The Westminster Choir School, 
whose touring choir has gained international 
fame, and its founder and director, Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, together with members 
of his faculty and student body, have joined 
the Ithaca Institution, being the seventh of 
the Affiliated Schools. 

On October 5, the annual scholarship con- 
tests were conducted, with students from all 
parts of the country competing. Thirty-four 
scholarships, including eight full, twenty- 
five partial and one master scholarship, were 
awarded. Elimination examinations were 
held during the day. In the evening the win- 
ner of the full scholarship in each depart- 
ment appeared in a_ public contest-recital 
program for the master scholarship, which 
includes free tuition and all living expenses. 
This scholarship was awarded to Dorothea 
Koch, violinist, Ithaca Institution of Public 
School Music 

Among the educators and artists who have 
joined the faculty this year, in addition to 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, is Francis Mac- 
millen, as music teacher and head of the vio- 
lin department, in conjunction with his sched- 
uled tour. His assistant is John William 
Coad. Ernest Williams succeeds the late 
Patrick Conway, as dean of the Band School. 
Laurence S. Hill takes the place of Dr. Al- 
bert H. Sharpe, head of the School of Phys- 
ical Education. David Hugh Jones, organ- 
ist, is head of the theory department; Ida 
Powell, dean of women; and Dr. Robert S. 
Gutsell, of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion. The faculty also includes Albert Ed- 
mund Brown, dean of the Institution of Pub- 
lic School Music; Rollo Anson Tallcott, 
dean of the School of Expression ; Oscar 
ler, director of the piano department; 
Bert Rogers Lyon; Jennie Witmer Tallcott ; 
George Hathaway, as well as about fifty 
other musicians. 

An extensive program of concerts and re- 
citals, both vocal «and instrumental, is 
planned during the fall session. 

Branscombe Compositions 
Featured 

Gena Branscombe was one of the twenty- 
two American women composers whose 
works were selected for presentation in the 
women’s choral clubs’ contest held recently 
in New York. This contest, which was 
sponsored jointly by the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries and by the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, was 
the first such competition ever held by the 
women’s choruses of the State, and was de- 
signed “as a means of giving prominence to 
the very real achievements of the women 
composers of the country. 

The achievements of Miss Branscombe are 
too well known to need review here. In ad- 
dition to the above event, several of her num- 
bers from Pilgrims of Destiny, which was 
awarded the National League of American 
Penwomen prize for being “the most signifi- 
cant musical work produced by a woman, 
were presented recently before the Woman’s 
Club of Staten Island, by Marguerite Haw- 
kins, soprano, with the composer at the piano. 
The songs programmed were: The Mascinn 
Wind, I Send My Heart Up to Thee, Happi- 
ness, | Bring You Heartsease, and If You 
E’er Have Seen. 


Activities of St. Paul Schubert 
Club 


The Schubert Club of St. Paul, Minn., 
opened its forty-seventh season of music 
with the celebration of President’s Day on 
October 2. A reception was given at St. 
Paul’s Institute. The Artists’ Series opened 
at the People’s Church Auditorium with a 
concert by Florence Austral, dramatic so- 
prano, on October 10. This series will also 
present Clara Schevill, Sigurd Nilssen, the 
Kedroff Quartet, the Roth Quartet, Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Paul Kochanski, violin- 
ist. Other programs during the season w ill 
be presented by local attractions, and several 
of the programs have been arranged by the 
students’ section of the club. 

The organization offers several scholar- 
ships, one of $200 to a selected student of 
music and a member of the club, and three 
competitive ones known as the Schubert For- 
tieth Anniversary Scholarships, which offer 
$100 each to a student of piano, violin and 
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piano who wins preference in the competition 
trials. A branch of the club’s activities is 
its extension work, which includes the Schu- 
bert Club Music School conducted for the 
benefit of the underprivileged, and has sev- 
eral branches coordinating with social wel- 
fare agencies; free instruction at the Prot- 
estant Orphan Asylum and similar institu- 
tions, and free entertainment of public school 
music school students as an _ educational 
measure, with a view to promoting active 
appreciation in music. 


Interest in Glazounoff 


One of the great figures of Russia’s past 
in music, and a transcending genius of her 
music today, is Alexander Glazounoff. He 
and Igor Stravinsky, the latter an extremist, 
some say, rule the spirit of Russian music 
today. Glazounoff will pay his first visit to 
the United States this autumn. He will sail 
from Cherbourg on November 6 on the SS. 
Rochambeau, which is due in New York on 
November 15. 

Most of the artistic coterie in America is 
ready to welcome him and is anticipating 
keenly the concert on December 3, when 
Glazounoff will conduct an orchestra of 110, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, in his own 
piano concerto. He has chosen a young 
pianist, Olga Gavrilov, to play the piano 
part. 

The position of Glazounoff in Russian mu- 
sic today and in the music world at large is 
akin to that of his famous predecessors of 
the last century—Balakirev, Cui, Borodine, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Moussorgsky. 

Admittedly the “Father of Russian Music” 
was Glinka, who rose to the height of his 
fame in the decade 1847-57. Then followed 
Anton Rubinstein and Peter [lyitch Tschai- 
kowsky, both of whom visited this country 
in the last century. Tschaikowsky came here 
for the dedication of Carnegie Hall. 

When Rimsky-Korsakoff succeeded Ru- 
binstein at the head of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, he gathered about him a small 
group of ardent disciples, eager to upset the 
shallow traditions of musical form which 
had been accepted up to that time. This 
group, analogous to the “Five,” were Lis- 
doff, Arensky, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Gretchani- 
noff, who appeared before New York audi- 
ences last year; Tcherepnine, Glazounoff and 
Igor Stravinsky. The latter regarded as the 
guiding spirit and oracle of so-called “mod- 
ern” orchestration, has visited this country 
within the last few years. 

It is possible that Glazounoff may consent 
to teach a few limited classes in orchestra- 
ticn and composition at one of the large mu- 
sic schools here. 


E. Beaufort- Godwin a “Song 
Consultant” 

“Any songs today, lady?” So begins a 
column interview in a Nashville, Tenn., 
paper, the same containing detailed informa- 
tion regarding the specialty established by 
Mrs. Godwin. “Consultant in songs” for 
both singers and accompanists, this lady sells 
specialized service in the knowledge of good 
songs, appropriate programs for various oc- 
casions, and musical advice. Expert accom- 
panist herself, knowing the entire ee liter- 
ature, both classic and modern, Mrs. Godwin 
should find a w ide field for her work. She 
said in part: “My Song Shop is the out- 
growth of a great need, that is, freer access 
to vocal musical literature, trained acquaint- 
ance with songs and poetry, and, for the 
accompanist, the right proportion and balance 
between singer and piano. Programs will 
be arranged, and my twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the metropolis will be utilized to 
the utmost.” 


“Round Robin” Greeting to 
Haensel 


“From the members of your Berlin office” 
was the way a postcard was headed, directed 
to Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of Haensel & 
Jones, and signed: Richard Crooks, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Paul Althouse, Grace Leslie, 
Max Walther (Berlin manager), and Edith 
Henry (coach-accompanist). The card also 
bore the usual recommendation for the res- 
taurant where the happy sextet was om 
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COURIER 


News From the Sociedad 
Pro-Arte Musical of Havana 


Members of Sociedad Pro- 
anticipating one of the 
hest seasons since the club was founded in 
December, 1918. The winter course will ex- 
tend from November to May with an aver- 
age of about thirty concerts. Among the 
artists to be heard are: Lucrezia Bori, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan; Nathan Mil- 
tein, violinist, who made a wonderful debut 
in Havana last season; Sergei Prokofieff, 
composer-pianist; Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Henry Verbrugghen, conductor ; 
Duncan Dancers; Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
and many others 

Father Secundino Magdalena gave a lec- 
ture for members of Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical on October 9 on contemporary 
music, illustrating it at the piano 
with a program by Falla, Albeniz, Granados, 
Turina and Magdalena. The lecture was 
greatly enjoyed and others may follow dur- 
ing the season. 

The Orchestra Falcon, Alberto 
conductor, gave its regular monthly 
Sala Falcon on October 13. 


HAVANA 
Arte Musical are 
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Falcon, 
concert 
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The last of a series of concerts given at 
the Pro-Arte Musical Club House by the 
Sociedad de Cuartetos de la Habana, was 
presented on October 12. Members of the 
quartet are: Juan Torroella, first violin; 
Virgilio Diago, second violin; Vesco d’Orio, 
cello; José Fernandez Quifiones, viola, and 
Fidelina G. de Torroella, pianist. A Scherzo 
on Spanish themes, by T. Breton, and the 
Quintet No. 44, by Schumann, were the 
highlights in a wholly delightful program. 

Cables from Barcelona, Spain, bring news 
of the success won during the Spanish 
American Music Week by the Cuban com- 
posers, Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes and 
\. Garcia Caturla. The poem, Anacaona, 
the premiere of which was given at the 
inauguration of the Auditorium of Pro-Arte 
Musical, was performed in Barcelona by a 
magnificent orchestra and the wonderful 
Catalonian choirs. 

Our Cuban pianist, José Echaniz, is mak 
ing a tournee in Europe prior to his ap- 
pearance with the Minneapolis Orchestra in 
November. N. 
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G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Method for the Harp, by Lucile Law- 
rence and Carlos Salzedo (Schirmer’s 
Scholastic Series, Vol. 209).—It is no 
doubt a piece of unpardonable presumption 
for a musician who is not a harpist to un- 
lertake to review such a work as this. The 
old harp music was a simple 
matter and might be deciphered by any 
trained musician, but Salzedo has enlarged 
the ha irp technique so enormously, and has in- 
troduced new signs to serve as in- 
dications of these new devices and effects, 
that harp music printed by the new formula 
is mystifying in the extreme when read from 
the printed page by any but the initiated. 
This is particularly the case in Salzedo’s 
own compositions, of which this harp method 
contains fifteen. They are preludes and de- 
cidedly modern—Salzedo is a modern of the 
moderns! They are also filled with effects, 
prelude apparently being constructed 
so as to introduce a new effect. The names 
of the effects are significant: Eolian rust- 
ling, Xyloflux, Effect of snare-drum with 
loosened snares, Eolian tremolo, Thunder 
effect, Metallic sounds, Fluidic sounds, Flu- 
idic glides, Rocket-like sounds, Esoteric 
sounds, Vibrant sounds, Anvil effect, Rolling 
Surf effect, Muffled sounds, Isolated sounds, 
Xyloharmonic sounds, Guitaric sounds, Plec- 
tric or Brassy sounds, Tom-tom sounds, 
Timpani sounds, Whistling sounds, Gushing 
chord with falling-hail effect, and many 
forms of glissandos. 

Also, each of these effects has a special 
sign, invented (as were the effects) by Sal- 
zedo, and the result, in print, is, for the 
reviewer, puzzling in the extreme. Not so, 
the opening portion of this book— 
forty-four pages—in which Lucile 

collaborated. This is all clear 
enough, elementary, so as to serve in the 
instruction of beginners. The work begins 
with two photographic reproductions, side 
and front view, of the celebrated Salzedo 
Model harp. There is then an introduction, 
in the course of which the authors mention 
the preludes by Salzedo which this book con- 
with the suggestion that every com- 
conductor or musicologist become 
familiar with these preludes so as to realize 
that the so-called limitations of the harp re- 
sult from a lack of information, and that no 
other musical instrument except the pipe 
rgan offers such a wealth of variety, musi- 
al nolo and effect. 

rhere follow extended descriptions of mat- 

concerning the first approach to harp 
playing, illustrated by numerous photographs 
of hand positions. This leads to elementary 
gradually increasing difficulty, 


notation of 


1 so many 


eacn 


howeve tT, 
the rst 


Lawrence 


tains, 


poser, 


exercises of 
which, if properly studied, will result in the 
foundation technical equipment of the instru- 
ment 

\ valuable feature of this instruction book, 

hich differs from most such treatises, is 

musical and aesthetic teaching which 
goes along with the technical progress, and 
the fine details of arm and hand position and 
of all manner of things concerning stringing 
al nd tuning the harp, and so on. In spite of 
brevity it appears to contain 
everything that the harpist can ever need, 
and, of course, a great deal more than was 
taught by harp instructors in the past, owing 
to the invention by Salzedo of so many new 
effects—the author mentions thirty-seven 
tone and effects. 

It may be well to add in conclusion that 
composers should have this book on hand, 
as well as Salzedo’s earlier book, A Modern 
Study of the Harp. Anyone writing for or- 
chestra or for chamber music combinations 


the work’s 


colors 


including the harp will find an amazing en- 
richment of tone color suggested by the 
matter contained in these volumes. 


(Thornton W. Allen Company, New York) 


University of Pittsburgh Song Book. 
It is rare indeed that any book of music 
reaches this reviewer’s desk that is as beauti- 
fully printed and bound as is this book of 
college songs. The outside cover is a hand- 
some and artistic design in blue and gold; 
on its reverse is a book plate excellently 
made; and the engraving of the music that 
fills the book’s 165 pages is as clear, neat 
and readable as even the most fastidious 
composer could wish for. 

Pittsburgh, boasting of two great American 
composers, Nevin and Foster, it is but natur- 
al that their names and music should appear 
in a collection of Pittsburgh songs. The 
Nevin contribution is the facsimile of the 
MS. of a piece called “Ex Animo,” com- 
posed just after Nevin left college. He was 
a member of the Class of ’82, Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and this music was 
written for Commencement Day, 1883. It 
was published without the middle section by 
G. Schirmer, Jr., in 1888 as Berceuse. The 
Foster memorial consists of five of his best 
known songs. It may be well to add here 
that this book is dedicated to the memory of 
Ethelbert Nevin. 

Should a book full of music be evaluated 
according to the music it contains? Not in 
this case, certainly, for this music, although 
of small artistic importance, reaches far more 
deeply into the hearts, minds and lives of 
large numbers of the American male than do 
the greatest creations of the world’s master 
composers. The University Song Book Com- 
mittee, in a preface, writes in part as fol- 
lows: “We believe profoundly that group 
singing is a recreation worth cultivating. On 
the frontiers, plantations, and campuses of 
fifty years ago, the coming together of even 
a few friends was the signal for spontaneous 
harmony. In the hurly-burly of today this 
joyous, informal spirit of music has almost 
vanished. We leave it to glee clubs... If 
this book can serve in any degree to re- 
awaken the love of singing in college groups. 
we shall feel our work justified.” 

To all of which one must intone a hearty 
“Amen.” The publication of this excellent 
volume of songs suited to use by college stu- 
dents should result in more group singing 
of the informal. It is an important addition 
to the great list of college songs made avail- 
able for student use by the publisher, T. W. 
Allen, himself a college man and composer 
of one of the most widely popular songs of 
the lot. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Reitia (I Saw Thee), a Palestrinian 
love song, by Jacob Weinberg. The text 
of this song is in Hebrew, printed in Latin 
characters and pronounced accordingly. The 
English version is a free translation. It is a 
simple love song so far as the words are 
concerned, but the music is extraordinarily 
Oriental. Not only is it based upon a theme 
of Arabic origin, but it is also developed in 
that florid manner which is familiar in Ori- 
ental chants. The work is excellently done 
and of genuine interest. 

Young America, a march by Edwin 
Franko Goldman. This latest composi- 
tion of Goldman is dedicated to the school 
and college bands of America. A_ special 
feature of it is its singing chorus, the lyric 
for which was written by the composer's 
son, Richard Henry Goldman.’ This is just 
another one of Goldman’s popular successes, 
and more than that one cannot say. 
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A CHAT WITH ADA SODER-HUECK 


When dropping-in at the Soder-Hueck 
School of Singing one always hears beauti- 
ful voices and fine artistry. A little inter- 
mission between lessons 
recently allowed a brief 
‘visit and interview. 
Mme. Soder - Hueck, 
after her vacation, in 
excellent health and 
spirits, greeted the 
MusicaL COURIER rep- 
resentative most cordi- 
ally. 

Exchanging a few 
words, the writer’s eyes 
roamed around the spa- 
cious, beautiful studios, 
and caught sight of a 
large photograph on her 
piano of Walter Dam- 
rosch. Stepping nearer to read the inter- 
esting dedication. Madam was asked: 

“May I use this in my story?” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck replied: “I do not 
think my esteemed friend would object.” 

The dedication read: “To Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, gifted and artistic pupil of Marianne 
Brandt, whom we both adored. With cordial 
greetings, Walter Damrosch, May, 1929.” 

“Yes,” Mme. Soder-Hueck continued, “we 
have been friends for many years, and I 
admire this wonderful man beyond words! 
There is a special sentiment connected with 
this friendship. You see, when my unfor- 
gettable teacher, Marianne Brandt, greatest 
European contralto of her time, sang in 
New York, under Walter Damrosch’s 
father, fifty years ago at the Metropolitan 
Opéra House, which marked a season of 
remarkable triumph for both of them, she 
grew to be a close friend of the entire 
Damrosch family. That friendship con- 
tinued throughout her life. When I came 
to New York twenty-five years ago, it was 
through her recommendation that I received 
a warm welcome. I appeared under his 
baton with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra at the New York Hippodrome, 
when this immense hall at that time was 
very much in vogue for big concerts and 
foreign artists. Well, Damrosch and | have 
been good friends ever since. When I 
brought to him a gifted contralto last winter 
and he heard her in the Fides aria from Le 
Prophet, in which she not only revealed an 
unusual range, beauty of tone and dramatic 
depth, but also the rare real contralto quali- 
ty, in spite of nearly three octaves’ range, 
he was at once interested. Another of my 
sopranos also interests him.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck pointed to a second 
large photograph—Marianne Brandt at her 
home in Vienna—which was taken as a 
souvenir for her disciple, Ada Soder-Hueck, 
upon her departure from Vienna. The dedi- 
cation, in her own handwriting, spoke for 
itself. 

“Yes, was it not a pity,’ Mme. Soder- 
Hueck continued, “that just when I ar- 
rived at the goal of my ambitions, was en- 
gaged as leading contralto at the Vienna 
Opera, with Gastspiels in Berlin, and nego- 
tiations were pending with Conried in New 
York for an engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House after two years, I received a 
telegram of the sudden death of my dear 
mother? My father objected to my going 
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on in this tragic moment. My parents had 
always been against my operatic ambitions 

the old-fashioned idea, you know. | prom- 
ised to withdraw from a career in that 
hour of grief, and, moreover, | kept my 
promise. It was then, while considerably 
young, that I turned to teaching. When I 
mentioned this fact to Walter Damrosch 
last spring, reminding him that even Lilli 
Lehmann at that time had written me: 
“You have no right to withdraw, your 
voice and talent belong to the world,” he 
replied: “But see what you are giving the 
world now! There are even less voice build- 
ers of the real and rare type than there are 
rare singers. The beauty of it is that you 
will be good for many more years of ac- 
complishments. You can give the world a 
great deal yet, in educational work—creat 
ing and continuing to create another genera- 
tion of worthy artists, who will set your 
name up as a monument, and make a name 
for themselves.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck first intended to be a 
pianist, beginning at the age of six to study 
the piano, counterpoint and composition. 
Then growing up, a beautiful voice began 
to develop, and she chose this, the greatest 
gift, for a career. Her thorough musician- 
ship is a rare and fine equipment and she is 
exceptionally gifted to convey her art to 
others. She might be called “a born teacher,” 
because she loves her work. Her personali- 
ty is an inspiration to those who work under 
her guidance. There is no fault in voice 
production she cannot diagnose and remedy. 





Grete Rauch New York Repre- 
sentative of Mana-Zucca 

Grete Rauch has become the New York 
representative of Mana-Zucca, noted Ameri- 
can composer who lives in Miami. Mana- 
Zucca’s interests could not be in_ better 
hands. Miss Rauch has long been associated 
with the firm of M. Witmark & Sons, where 
she has taken care of the firm’s publicity and 
promotion work. She has a countless num- 
ber of friends among professional people, and 
has placed a great many of the Witmark 
publications, especially those included in the 
Black and White Series, where they will be 
used to the advantage of the publishers and 
the composers and to the delight of the public. 
Miss Rauch is a trained professional musi- 
cian herself, and has had extended experience 
as a publicity agent and concert manager. 


Winifred MacBride’s Recital 
Program 

Winifred MacBride, pianist, announces a 
recital to be given at Town Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, November 6. Her pro- 
gram will include works rarely heard, like 
John Ireland’s Ragamuffin, Eugene Goossen’s 
Folk-Tune, Abram Chasins’ Rush Hour in 
Hong Kong, and several by De Falla, also 
containing Liszt’s great B minor sonata and 
other classics. 

It will be recalled that Miss MacBride 
came to America several years ago and gave 
recitals here with notable success. She was 
recognized as a pianist of force and power, 
with a masterly technic and marked inter- 
pretative ability. 


Althouse in Opera Abroad 

Paul Althouse, who is now in Europe, is 
singing nine concerts within twelve days in 
the Rhine district. On November 2 he will 
give a concert in Stuttgart and two days 
later will sing a performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci at the opera in 
Budapest, after which he will give a recital 
in the Hungarian capital. An appearance in 
Prague is also scheduled. The tenor returns 
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celebrated contralto and teacher, of whom Ada Soder-Hueck is a successful disciple. 


Repertory is taught in every style and lan- 
guage, and her many disciples, in the course 


the 


her ex 


testimonial of 
under 


public and are 
accomplishments 


living 
developed 


of years, are now prominent before the  perienced guidance. y. ¥: 





to New York just in time to appear as 
soloist with The Society of the Friends of 
Music on November 17. 


Notables Congratulate Roxy 

S. L. Rothafel received many telegrams 
and letters of congratulation from notables 
and authorities in the musical world on his 
artistic enterprise in presenting the first 
production by an American Ballet of the 
famous Rimsky-Korsakoff classic, Schehere- 
zade, at the Roxy Theatre recently. The 
production was the most complete of its kind 
ever produced on any stage. It was mounted 
in six scenes and employed an augmented 
cast of ballet, chorus, soloists and symphony 
orchestra. Among those who wired 
Roxy were Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House; Amelita 
Galli-Curci, a close personal friend of Roxy’s, 
and Basile Kibalchich, director of the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, who was a pupil 
and devoted friend of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s. 

Galli-Curci telegraphed: “Accept my con- 
gratulations on your tremendous undertaking 
in offering so beautiful a production of 
Scheherezade to the American public. Our 
theater is indeed fortunate in having a pio- 
neer of your vision.” 

Gatti-Casazza said: “Congratulations on 
the deserved success which I learn your 
artistic presentation of Scheherezade has 
achieved. It speaks well for your good 
judgment and for your public’s good taste.” 

Basile Kibalchich wired: “As a pupil and 
devoted friend of the great Rimsky-Korsakoff 
permit me to congratulate you on your mar- 
velous achievement in presenting to thousands 
of Americans his masterpiece, Scheherezade.” 


Casella Filling Many Important 
Engagements 

Alfredo Casella has been busy since his 
return to Italy with the composition of his 
opera, La Donna Serpente, of which some 
detail has already been given in these col- 
umns. The opera will probably be com- 
pleted next spring, and its premiere will be 


about a year from now—this always presum 
ing that Mr. Casella is not kept too busy 
with other duties to give his attention to his 
composition. Before the end of November 
Mr. Casella will have appeared as conductor, 
composer and pianist in Rome, Barcelona, 
Paris, Prague, Cambridge, Berlin, Munich, 
Budapest, Madrid, Valencia, Bilbao, Seville, 
Granada, Zurich, Geneva, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Milan, Trieste, Turin, Palermo and Naples. 
The Rome and Berlin appearances are be 
fore the microphone. Next March Mr. Cas 
ella is to direct at Barcelona the first Spanish 
performance of Stravinsky’s Noces 


Silberta’s Wednesday Morning 
Talks 

Rhea Silberta, and distinguished assisting 
artists, will begin the third season of Wed 
nesday Morning Talks at Aeolian Hall on 
November 20 at eleven o'clock. The sub 
ject will be Beethoven. Other dates follow 
December 4, Verdi; December 18, Brahms } 
January 8, Liszt, and January 22, Wagner. 


English Singers’ Tour 
Immediately after their New York concert, 
The English Singers will leave for a tour 
that will take them to Canada and the Pa 
cific Coast, from where they sail in January 
for their first tour of the Orient—China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands. 





“THE VOICE AND ITS SUCCESSFUL USE” 


will be mailed to you on request 
J. PARMA ROGER, Voice Culture 
METROPOLITAN OrERA House Srupio0s, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
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Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


non-r tudi with or with 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


Raskdant ident 








MUSIC LIBRARY WANTED—I am in 
the market for selection of books on musi- 
cal subjects, musical books of reference, 
in fact any collection of books on musical 
matters. What have you to offer? Address 
“B.R.S.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 








ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15¢ a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 





ATTENTION OF MANAGERS—Gentle- 
man of refinement and culture wishes po- 
sition with important Concert Bureau, 
Radio Station or Opera Company, as as- 
sistant manager, secretary or travelling 
agent. Has had wide experience. knows 
several languages and can give best of 
references. Address “A. M. H.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
voice teacher of established reputation will 
exchange vocal lessons for part time sec- 
retarial work. Address: “V. T. S.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Must- 
cAL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 





York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; fer 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Penusylvania 2634. 


OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA 
TORY, or wich musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
“D. L. W..” care of Musica Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY — $3,000 acquires 
tights new unique scientific self-teaching 
Method of Piano and Theory completely 
imparted in thirty lessons. Costs year’s 
work. Cannot attend its marketing. Com- 
municate “R.C.R.,” care of Musicat Cour 








rER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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The Institute of Music 


Pedagogy at Skidmore College 


This vear the Institute of Music Peda and orchestra of the Institute was given at 
gogy, located for twenty-five years at North- the college hall, under the direction of Ralph 
umpton, Mass., moved its annual summer L. Baldwin and Victor L. F. Rebmann. Wil- 
school to Skidmore College at Saratoga liam H. Thompson, of Geneva, was the pian- 
ist, and Helen R. Henshaw of Schenectady 
was the organist. The program follows: 
Spring’s Saraband (Herbert Boardman), 
The Spring Time of the Year, English Folk 
Song (Arranged by R. Vaughan Williams), 
Shepherd’s Dance and The Torch Dance 
(Edward German), the Chorus; Overture, 
The Impresario (Mozart), the Orchestra; 
Listen to the Lambs (R. Nathaniel Dett) 
Ave Maris Stella (Edvard Grieg), Psalia 
CXLVIII (Paraphrased by Gustav Holst\, 
the Chorus, with violin obbligato by Freder- 
ick Taylor; Prelude from Suite Ancienne 
(Henry Hadley), Contra Dance (Beetho- 
ven), Air Plaintif from Suite Ancienne and 
Gigue from Suite Ancienne (Henry Had- 
ley), the Orchestra; The Shan Van Voght 
(Arranged by Arthur Whiting), Sweet 
Honey-Sucking Bees (John Wilbye, 1598), 
With Jockey to the Fair (Arranged by 
Ernest Bullock), Creation Hymn _ (Rach- j 
maninoff ), the Chorus; Festival Dance— -PMNECT rir? ae ray es aa as 
Waltz of the Hours and Czardas from the , ERNES1 BLOCH COND ( TING A REHEARSAL ; 
ballet, Coppelia (Leo Delibes), the Orches- of the All High School Orchestra in preparation for a presentation of his symphony, 


America, which was recently performed at Columbia University by this ensemble. 
Peter W. Dykema, professor of Music Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, kindly sanlenasinied this photo. 


tra; King All Glorious (Sir Joseph Barn- 
by), the Chorus. 
ACULTY GROUP The faculty for the summer session was 
of Music Pedagog as follows: Ralph L. Baldwin, director, con- 
Saratoga Springs, ductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of _ bert J. G. Cullim, supervisor of incisal Marion Dorword, supervisor of Music at 
Vv. } New York City and supervisor of music at music at Yonkers, N. Y.; Frederick A. Tay- South Manchester, Conn.; Helen S. Leavitt, 
Hartford, Conn.; William J. Short, super- lor, director of music at ( ‘ohasset and Hig- Boston; Alonzo Stanley Osborn of Skidmore 
where 130 supervisors and teachers visor of music, Northampton, Mass.; Victor ham, Mass.; Elizabeth Gleason, assistant College, and Hazel J. Collins, supervisor of 
for six weeks received instruction L. F. Rebmann, supervisor of music, Yon a of music, Hartford, Conn.; Ethel music at Saratoga Springs, nN, ¥ 
and instrumental music methods’ kers, N. Y.; Arthur A. Witte, instructor at — Gas asian seh crip 
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By Frank E. Owen, Supervisor 


Marked progress has been made during the work and the latter enjoyed four-part 
last two years by the music department in harmony. The orchestra was given selec- 
the schools of Batavia. Until recently but tions of a more interesting character and 
little interest has been shown in the work (Continued on page 43) 
by students or public. A grade supervisor 
was employed whose work was apart from 
that of the instructor in the Junior-Senior 
high school. An orchestra of eighteen pieces 
and a mixed chorus were the only organiza- 
tions that functioned. 

Batavia has a population of about 17,000; 
is a growing city, with a very fine school 
system, and equipment among the best in 
the state. The grade schools have an en- 
rollment of 2,000 and the Junior-Senior high 
school 1,350, of which 750 are senior high 
school students. 

With such conditions, a live administra- 
tion enthusiastic for the project, and a nat- 
ural desire for music as exists in all com- 
munities, the building of a strong music de- 
partment was an interesting and enjoyable 
task. Under the present system a definite 
music instruction plan extends from the first 
grade through high school. Increasing the 
high school organizations seemed to be the 
best way of creating interest. These organi- 
zations started with scarcely any restriction 
as to membership, and rapidly grew in a 
few weeks to a girls’ chorus of a hundred 
voices and a boys’ glee club of thirty. The 
former got their first start in three dss 





GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB IN THE WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL. 
me : Music in the Wichita, Kans., schools has made marked progress under the able direction 
, THE CLARIN ET CLASS AND THE VIOLIN CLASS AT THE of Grace V. Wilson, formerly Supervisor of Music. Miss Wilson (above) is now in 
ATE COLLEGE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION, YEAR 1929, the Extension Department at Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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next. Headquarters will be at the Stevens 
Hotel, which means comfortable meeting 
places, almost entirely under one roof, for 
the six thousand who will be in attendance. 
Since the 1928 meeting the Stevens has 
added a large theater to its equipment, and 
President Glenn plans that all the general 
sessions be held both in the ballroom and 
in the theater; each member of the confer- 
ence will then be able to get a seat where he 
may hear the entire program. Several speak- 
ers of national fame are to be on the pro- 
gram; an unusually fine music program is 
under way; careful arrangements are being 
arranged for easily accessible demonstration 
work of all types in the schools; new, live 
subjects will be treated by experts. Live 

To keep this interest is a simple matter. Supervisors are already planning to go to 
Worthwhile works are studied, smaller Chicago next March. 
groups of talented students are formed, ap- i hs 
pearances are made before service clubs and 
civic organizations, and concerts given in 
neighboring towns and villages. Two con- 
certs are given annually in Batavia which 
are looked forward to by the public. The 
income from these is used for the purchase 
of instruments for the orchestra. This or- 
ganization now has forty-five members. 
Their repertoire includes such numbers as 
Magic Flute Overture (Mozart), Egmont 
(Beethoven), and the girls chorus effectively 
renders such numbers as Snow (Elgar) and 
Waters Ripple and Flow (Deems Taylor). 
The popular boys’ glee club delights with its 
rendition of Bullard’s Sword of Ferrara and 
King Charles (Noble). A boys’ octette and 
girls’ multiple trio, and also a small instru- 
mental ensemble, do advanced work and are 
also more mobile units for some school and 
community programs. 

Last year the director started violin classes 
in the grades. From these thirty-six pupils 
have been transferred to private teachers. 
With the addition of another teacher for the 
coming year, classes in other instruments 
will be formed. These classes are given 
gratis to the student and provide material 
for future orchestras. 

* * * 


National Conference for Chicago 


The Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence will be held in Chicago, March 24-28 


Musie in the Batavia 


(N. Y.) Schools 


(Continued from page 42) 


applications for membership began coming 
in. The clubs were enthusiastic and grasped 
the work in a surprising manner. 

Frequent appearances were made _ before 
the student body and much time was given 
to assembly singing by the entire school. 
A combined concert, given by the groups at 
Christmas-time, was received so well by the 
public, press, and the student body that it 
clearly proved that Batavia’s interest in mu- 
sic was aroused. 


General Notes 


VERMONT 


The annual conference of the Vermont 
Music Teachers’ Association was held in 
connection with the state teachers’ conven- 
tion in Burlington, October 12. Mrs. A. W. 
Seaver of Bradford presided and Mary A. 
Markham was chairman. The first speaker, 








THE MONROE RHYTHM BAND IN THE YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 


Thursa Sutherby is the assistant supervisor of music in charge. 
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Jessie L. Brownell of Springfield, discussed 
Orchestra Organizing. She was followed by 
Sadie A. McArthur, of Brattleboro, who 
gave a report from the Eastern Music Con- 
ference. The last number of the morning 
program was a discussion of Rural School 
Music, led by Nell Relihan of Wilder. 
The afternoon session opened with music 
by the Girls’ Glee Club of Burlington High musical training 
School, Geraldine Daggett director. The from his moth- 
speaker for the conference was Marion er, a piano 
Flagg, head of the Music Department, Hor- teacher of Wil- 
ace Mann School, Teachers’ College, Co- mington, Del. 
lumbia University. Subject: A Balanced His voice work 
Program in Music Education. was done with 
New officers were elected as follows: Isabel B. Wales. 
president, Mary A. Markham, Castleton Later the violin 
Normal School; vice-president, Sadie A. Mc- became his in- 
Arthur, Brattleboro; chairman of executive strument, with 
committee, Hannah Gore Jenkins Barre; instruction from 
secretary-treasurer, Nell Relihan Wilder. various teachers 
New Supervisors in Vermont this year including Edna 
are: Geraldine Daggett, Burlington; Lor- Turner Bradfield and William Morse 
raine A. Frenier, Randolph; C. Lucile Guyer, Rummel. He was a student in har- 
Bellows Falls; Helen K. Storms, St. Al- mony with Arthur Foote. His early 
bans; Elizabeth C. Sonier, Ludlow; Muriel orchestral training was secured in the 
Aldrich, Johnson, Stowe, Morrisville; A. G. Wilmington Symphony, and in the 
Garland, News Reporter. Ocean Grove Symphony. 
pif During his college course at Dart- 
mouth he was concertmaster of the 
college orchestra. As violin soloist of 
the Musical Clubs (1911-1915), he ap- 
peared on the First Intercollegiate 
Glee Club program in Carnegie Hall 
1914. He inaugurated at Dart- 





Noted Educators 


CHARLES E. GRIFFITH 
Mr. Griffith se- 
cured his first 


Items of Interest 
He is best educated who is most useful. 
* * + 


Robert Howard, many years superior of 
music in Passaic, N. J., has recently been . 
elected director of music in the Fall River in 
public schools. mouth, under the auspices of The 
Arts, the first winter series of violin 
and piano recitals, and sonata recitals. 
On graduation from college he became 
a member of the music department of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. From 
1916 until 1922 he taught orchestra- 
tion and music appreciation at The 
American Institute of Normal Meth- 
ods, at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., and since then has been mana- 
ger of the school. 

In 1923 he spent six months in re- 
search in the Philippine Islands, col- 
lecting various types of folk songs 
representative of the different epochs 
and races of the Islands. These were 
graded for school use and appear in 
The Progressive Music Series, Philip- 
pine Edition. In 1926 he was made a 
member of the board of directors of 
the company and music editor. 

















Ohe Cileteland Justitute of (usie 


TRAINS STUDENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
COURSES LEAD TO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE AND DEGREES 
Opera School Orchestra School Public School Music 

Faculty of nationally known artists includes 
Louis Persinger (Teacher of —— Menuhin) 


Arthur ser Josef Fuchs erman Rosen 
Marcel Salzinger Victor de Gomez nt Cooley 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees, dormitory rates 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Beryl Rubinstein 














ESTABLISHED 1857 1892 head 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 








NEW: YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-First Seas Incorporated 1878 
Under the pil a oy state “ i York 
CARL HEIN Directors UGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Students for individual 
instruction ba enter at any “ey during season. 


KARL JORN 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC — CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Ar 
Eminent Faculty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, KimpBait Hatz, Cuicaco, IL. 








President 








PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.ets—149 East 61st Sraxer, New Yorr 














EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
For information, address: 


ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 




















PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 
Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. Telephone: Gaspee 0997 























120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| BLANCHE MARCHES! 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 

Personal Tuition 

Paris: 202 Rue de 


Apply Secretary Above 


Courcelles | 
dress 














BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 





New York Season November, D ber and January. 
Address inquiries: 1422 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street. 


OF PARIS 


Paris address: 16 Ave. Wagram. 
Telephone Carnot 19-70 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
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Influence of Radio in Public School Music 
By Clara Elledge, 


Hash 


VTH 
of us who heard William Arms Fisher 
at the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in Kansas City recall the high 
points in the history of radio which he gave 
us then. How in 1896 Marconi sent the 
first electro magnetic waves without wires, 
how, March 27, 1899, wireless com 

established between England 
thirty 


Chose 


may 


and on 
munication was 
France, a distance of 
world was startled 

(nother hed in 
when an experiment to broad-cast from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House was 
made and Caruso’s voice heard in a 
laboratory in Jersey City. 

Broadcasting as we now know 
began experimentally in 1916, at 
Hillside, Mass., and the Detroit News, the 
first newspaper to establish a radio news 
station, began broadcasting daily programs 
in August, 1920. Almost simultaneously, 
Pittsburg opened a more powerful stati 
under the Westinghous« Electric and ee 
facturing and thus, less than a 
decade gun a movement, the 
been marked with a 


and miles—and 
the 
milestone 1909 


was reac 


Was 


the term, 


Medford 


Company, 
ago was he 


course of which has 


celeration ever since 
GENERAL INFLUENCI 


As with the nx educators feel 


that a tremend 


their dis 


ving picture, 
has been placed at 
posal, and, as with the movie, its 
vorth depends on the use made of it 

It has been almost the universal testimony 
of those in control of programs that “no 
other broadcasting feature can be compared 
with music.” So radio is breaking down in 
difference to music, and calling attention to 
it as has never been done 

The removal of mechanicians and experts 
in other lines than music, as directors of 
programs, is one plea we wish to and 
little expected 
places until this is done and mus 
en pl wed as directors, better must 


secured ting of 


us force 


before. 


make 
from 
;1ans he 
talent 
cheap musi« 


progress can he some 
I 


and less explo 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


urn College, 


Topeka, Kans. 


and would-be performers who could not 
otherwise get an audience. 

\ better organized control of radio sta- 
tions, licensing of owners of receiving sets, 
somewhat like the plan of the British Broad- 
casting Company, and consequently an in- 
come to assure the hiring of better talent is 
something to look forward to. 

\ e should not take too seriously the im 
perfection of the programs we too often get, 
however, for radios are being purchased 
freely, which will later be the instrument 
which the best will come, for, as with 
the phonograph, when the instrument is once 
installed the listener gradually demands bet- 
ter music. The increased sales of red seal 
records have proven this. 

The Damrosch programs are proving what 
can be done when a _ systematic plan is 
worked out, and the cooperation of the 
schools has been splendid. Many will need 
to work out the details necessary to re- 
ceiving these programs, but what has already 
been done has proven too helpful to abandon. 
The methods used in several specific 
are best stated by the supervisors themselves 
through their letters. 


* *« 
News 


1LABAMA 

Tuscumbia.—Program of the organ re- 
cital recently give in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by the pupils of 
Frank M. Church, director of music at 
Athens College, at Athens, Ala., was as fol- 
lows: Trio in D (Stainer), Romance in A 
(Lieurance), Clouds (Ceiga), Mrs. John 
M. Williams of Florence;  Berceuse 
(Schytte), Moonlight on the I take (Marks), 
Song of the Volga Boatman, Ruth Porter of 
Florence; Forest Vespers (Johnston), Dance 
of the Candy Fairy (Tschaikowsky-Kraft), 
Dreams (Wagner-Fricker), Elizabeth Mc- 
Nutt, of Tuscumbia: Andante (Truette), 
Phe Shepherd’s Song (Guilmant), Sortie 


over 


time 


cases 


From the Field 


of Music 


All Branches 
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Festivo (Boslet), Mrs. John D. Clement of 
Tuscumbia; Evening Star (Wagner-Eddy), 
The Swan (Saint- Saéns ), Fanfare (Dubois), 
Grace Jones, organist of the First M. E. 
Church, South, at Sheffield; In the Morning 
(Grieg), Dance of the Reed Flutes (Tschai- 
kowsky), Festival March (Foote), Mrs. B. 
M. Ingram, organist of the First M. E. 
Church, South, at Florence; Variations on 
O Sanctissima (Lux), The Rosary (Nevin- 
Goss-Custard), Rex Gloriz (Day), May 
Isbell, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Tuscumbia. 

The organ has thirty-three speaking stops 
and a set of chimes. 
WISCONSIN 

Stevens Point.—Dr. Carl J. Watterman, 
Director of Music at the Lawrence Conserva- 
tory of Music, Appleton, Wis., led the com- 
munity singing before the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association here at Stevens Point 
on October 11. Dr. Watterman led the 
mass singing in the afternoon and also ad- 
dressed the music section on the Principles 
of the Music of Today. 

One of the features of the rural section of 
this meeting was the County Chorus of 300 
children from the rural one room school 
under the direction of Frank E. Percival. 
Another feature of the rural section was sev- 
eral uniform bands of rhythm bands and 
harmonica bands. 


NEW YORK 
Corning.—Helen Bakeman of Franklin, 
N. H., has been engaged as instructor of 
violin classes in the Corning Public Schools. 
x *k * 


North Carolina Notes 


At a conference of supervisors and teach- 
ers of music in North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro, October 10, 11 and 
12, the following program was given: Octo- 
ber 10—recital by Claudia Muzio, soprano, 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; October 11 

registration, in the Music Building ; Voice 
Clinic, Recital Hall, Music Building; “The 
Treatment of the Boy’s Voice,’ demonstra- 
tion with forty boys from eleven to eighteen 
years of age, testing of all types of voices 
with ee for their proper training, 
T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.; 11:15 
a. m., Organizing a program for instru- 
mental music in the schools, Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Cleveland, Ohio; “Rehearsal technique 
and procedure,” demonstration with glee 
clubs and chorus of fifty voices, rehearsal 
routine with retesting of voices, voice train- 
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ing, sight-reading, chorus teaching, T. P. 
Giddings; Instrumental Clinic, rehearsal 
problems ‘considered and discussed in a regu- 
lar rehearsal of a high school band of fifty- 
four players, Russell V. Morgan; dinner, 
Greensboro Country Club (speakers: Dr. J. 
Henry Highsmith, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.) : 
October 12—Round Table discussion, 
“Choral Work in the High School,” Recital 
Hall, Music Building, teachers and super- 
visors presenting their problems and dis- 
cussing them with Mr. Giddings; Round 
Table discussion on the Instrumental pro- 
gram (such subjects as teacher preparation, 
program problems, equipment, balancing in- 
strumentation, starting beginners, contacts 
with the community, educational values; 
Business Meeting—Discussion of plans for 
the eleventh annual State Contest in Music 
for High Schools; annual luncheon for su- 
pervisors and teachers, Florentine Room, 
King Cotton Hotel. The Conference Pro- 
gram Committee consisted of: C. D. Kuts- 
chinski, Grady L. Miller, L. L. Stookey, 
Grace Van Dyke More, Wade R. Brown. 


New Codi: Material 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., Boston, New York and 
Boston) 

“The Lucky Jade,” a musical comedy. 
Book by Joseph B. Harrison with an adapta- 
tion by Edward Bradley. Lyrics by Joseph 
B. Harrison and Don Wilson, music by Don 
Wilson. 142 octavo pages, choruses in four 
parts, plenty of dialogue, tuneful and not dif- 
ficult. 

“The Magic Dream,” 


operetta for chil- 
dren in one act. 


] Text by C. S. Montanye, 
music by Al. Luis Scarmolin. Unison with 
dialogue. 24 octavo pages. A good operetta 
or the early grades. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
York) 
When Fairies Dance in May, by Ernest 
Newton. Two part song for treble voice, 
easy and effective. 
* 


Boston and New 


* 
Notes 


“Music cleanses the 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
* * * 
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Activities of the National Music 


League 


A newly created concert-going public will 
fill many hitherto vacant seats during the 
coming season at the hundreds of musical 
events which take place in New York City. 

This fact is assured by the great increase 
in membership in the National Music League 
at the beginning of the current concert year. 
Approximately one thousand new members 
and all other members will enjoy the privi- 
leges of reduced prices for practically all 
New York concerts and recitals and free 
admission to certain membership concerts 
given by leading musicians. 

This musical development is in accord 
with the purpose of the League, whose ob- 
ject it is to increase musical appreciation 
and activity throughout the country. The 
scope of the League’s concert membership i is 
best illustrated by a summary of concerts 
offered to members during the season of 
1928-29. Reduced rate tickets were avail- 
able for 82 concerts in Carnegie Hall, 143 
concerts in Town Hall, 37 concerts in Stein- 
way Hall, and 123 in other auditoriums, 
making a total of 385. Reduced rate tickets 
were similarly available for 47 operatic per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Free tickets were available for 18 New 
York concerts. 

For these 450 concerts, 9,890 reduced rate 
tickets and many more free admissions were 
given out to members during the season. 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, president of the 
League, and Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, 
first vice-president, are taking an active 
part in promoting its activities. 

“Many of those who joined the League 
have become regular concert-goers, through 
being enabled to attend twice as many 
concerts on a given budget than they other- 
wise could,” said Harold Vincent Milligan, 
executive director of the League. “Scores 
of people have said to us that formerly they 
had not realized the joys to be derived from 
concerts. These people now regularly at- 
tend musical events.” 

The cost of membership is less than the 
price of the average concert ticket ($2.00). 
Members are now being enrolled for the 
current season at headquarters of the 
League, 113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

Eric T. Clarke, associate director of the 
National Music League, whose headquarters 
are in New York, spent the greater part of 
October on the west coast, in establishing a 
branch of the League with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

This work followed a visit made there 
this past summer by Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, first vice-president of the League, 
who met and entertained many music-lov- 
ers and patrons while in California. 

“The very lively interest there in all 
things musical makes it almost imperative 
to have a branch of the League in the far 
West,” declared Mrs. Holmes upon her re- 
turn to New York. “While we can carry 
on our work of arranging concerts and book- 
ing musicians through our representative 
there, another branch of our activities, that 
of granting auditions to musicians seeking 
our sponsorship, can be taken care of only 
by having recognized musicians of the 
West as our advisory committee in that lo- 
cality. 

“We can not expect musicians of the west 
coast, who aspire to being sponsored by the 
National Music League, to make a special 
trip to New York (where hitherto all our 
auditions have been held) for the purpose 
of a trial appearance. So great is the mu- 
sical activity in the West that eventually 
some of our finest artists will come from 
there. We must be prepared to recognize 
their talents by organizing a western audi- 
tion committee.” 

Mr. Clarke had the lively 
while in California, of Miss Ramona Little 
of Los Angeles, whose delightful social 
gatherings of musician folk are well known, 
and through whom some of the most valu- 
able contacts of the League have been 
made. 


co-operation, 


Farnam Bach Forerunner Recitals 


The October 14 organ recital by Lynn- 
wood Farnam, Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, all the music being by 
Bach and his forerunners, found standing 
room in demand; the day before (similar 
program) was also heard by a large audi- 
ence. These words served to show the 
large public interested in Organist Farnam 
and his programs. Musical amateurs and 
professionals largely make up the attentive 
audiences, which also number many out of 
town visitors. Composers from A. D. 1524- 
1750 were heard, including those of four 
nations, namely, Italian, German, Dutch and 
English; a feature was the reiteration of 
the A minor mode, nine of the pieces ending 
in A. Of the works played, a Bach trio 
and six choral preludes were outstanding, 
Mr. Farnam introducing a modernistic effect 
in O, What Is Our Life, by using bells at 
the end. The October 27 (2:30) and Octo- 
ber 28 (8:15) recitals contain works by the 
old classic composers, Gibbons, Purcell, Des 
Pres, Fontana, Frescobaldi, Erich, Titelouze 
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and Bach, ending with the fantasia and 
fugue in G minor. 


Elna Sherman Resumes Teaching 


Elna Sherman, pianist, composer and 
teacher, has returned from Peterboro, N. H.., 
the home of the MacDowell Colony, where 
she spent the latter part of her vacation. 
Miss ‘Sherman states that the delightful en- 
vironment proved an inspiration and that 
because of it she has commenced the season’s 
teaching with renewed vigor and enthusiasm. 

Besides giving private lessons in piano 
and composition, Miss Sherman is again or- 


ELNA SHERMAN 
ganizing her classes in creative work for 
young students, for she believes that interest 
is more surely won by approaching music 
study through self-expression. This, she 
says, leads to a desire for knowledge and 
skill and the pupil is willing to work hard, 
for he clearly sees the object to gain. The 
compositions of the pupils from children to 
more mature students are given a hearing 
at the monthly studio recitals. Some of them 
are arranged for the children’s orchestras 
and are conducted by the young composers. 
Miss Sherman will retain her connections 
a the Bronx House and as assistant to 
B. W. Hough, of the piano department 
7 Columbia University. 


Little Theater's New Policy 


In announcing its repertory for the com- 
ing season, the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany is adopting a new policy in its selec- 
tion of the operas which it will produce, 
according to E. Roland Harriman, chairman 
of the company. Instead of adhering strict- 
ly to its purpose of presenting opera comique 
to the New York public, the Little Theater 
Opera Company will give three operas of 
the opera bouffe type. 

The operas announced for 1929-30 in- 
clude: The Chocolate Soldier, Strauss; The 
Grand Duchess, Offenbach; The Magic 
Flute, Mozart; The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, Donizetti; Fra Diavolo, Auber, and 
The Gypsy Baron, Strauss. The first two 
are opera bouffe, the third comes under the 
category of singspiel, the next two are opera 
comique and the last again is opera bouffe 
or what the Germans call operetta. 

The success of the one opera bouffe in the 
repertory last year, The Chocolate Soldier, 
with which the season is opening in Novem- 
ber, caused the directors to include this year 
more of this type of opera which is a form 
even more neglected than opera comique. 
The Chocolate Soldier will open at the 
Heckscher Theater on Monday, November 
18, to continue through the week. William 
J. Reddick is the musical director of the 
company. 


The Levbarg School of V oice 
Hygiene 

Realizing that speech defect is an ailment 
which reaches through every strata of human 
life, Dr. John J. Levbarg conceived the idea 
of establishing a School of Voice Hygiene, 
and therefore some time ago took a suite on 
Fifty-seventh street for that purpose. Dr. 
Levbarg says that at his school, under the 
tutelage. of specialists in voice culture and 
voice mechanics, those who have come to him 
suffering from speech troubles of all sorts 
have been materially assisted and usually a 
complete cure effected. He further says that 
the School of Voice Hygiene in its scope of 
work covers the entire field of vocal ail- 
ments, ranging from stammering and stutter- 
ing to nasality, lisping, hoarseness, vocal de- 
bility and loss of voice. Loss of voice and 
the sore throats experienced by those whose 
work necessitates much public speaking and 
singing are treated scientifically by Dr. Lev- 
barg. The methods and plans of correction 
used by him represent the fruit of years of 
research and study on the part of those affili- 
ated with the school. 
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Meruons OF SIN GING 


By Charles Bowes 


In thirty-five years of listening to all 
kinds of singing, I do not recall hearing 
two great artists who used the same method 
you remember any sem- 
method as used by Lehmann and 
Nordica, or Jean de Reszke and Caruso? 
Yet they were artists that moved great audi 
and are placed very high in the annals 
of fame 

Is there any way that you can prove that 
those two splendid American boys, Bonnelli 
and Tibbett, sing with the same method? 

Those two superb artists, Ponselle and Reth- 
berg, apparently use different methods, yet 

dare say that they are not at the top 
ladder of well earned fame 
artists whose names will 
thousands any place in the world, 
and unquestionably they are singers without 
1 method, most teachers of voice, 
but still makers for their respective 
opera-houses. 

There can be n 
McCormack sing methods. 

We had a ago from a 
man from Germany who was methodless, and 
almos furore in 
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Every singer I have named moved you 
with true emotion, as applied to voice, inter- 
pretation (dramatic or lyric), emotional ac- 
tion, emotional attitudes, etc. 

Please note, I said “emotion,” 
“emotionalism.” 

True emotion always is controlled, even 
in seeming abandon, and expresses a reserve 
greater than what is being used, whereas 
emotionalism appears to be out of control 
all the time. 

What is this emotion, 
come from? 

The doctors have thoroughly dissected 
everything in the whole body, but have never 
found life, because life is not in the body, 
yet life animates the body. 

Emotion comes from within, but 
within the mind, not within the body. 

Is this emotion something that everyone 
has, or is it a special endowment given only 
to.a few? 

All who have a desire to sing have this 
ability in a more or less degree, but how 
can it be unfolded if the thought is so 
filled with matter-of-fact or conventional 
tone and diction that the true expressivene s 
of their nature is smothered in being nega- 
tively correct? Negatively correct is still 
negative. 

Details must be worked out, but thinking 
details during public performance cannot 
make an interesting artist. 

Then what is that quality which uses con- 
vention, but is not used by it; uses beauti- 
ful diction and phrasing, but is not dominated 
by either? It is the expressive side of your 
nature. 

So as not to confuse either the teacher 
or student, one specific emotion can be cited 
from which much can be gained. 

It is a positive feeling (in contradistinction 
to a negative feeling) and is called “joy.” 
Not whoopee, or what comes in bottles, but 
sheer joy, natural joy such as is aroused in 
you when seeing an unusually beautiful sun- 
rise or sunset in the mountains, or on the 
desert. If you want a thrill, look up the 
word “joy” in an unabridged dictionary. 

Can you confine joy to the larynx or 
throat, or does it fill your whole being? 
Unquestionably the latter. Then does not 
this prove that the entire body is the instru- 
ment, and not the larynx and throat alone? 

The larynx gives the original tone, that 
is enriched and beautified by the rest of the 
instrument (the whole body), and how can 
you tune in the entire body, but by feeling? 

Emotion is a deep subject, and one that 
I do not wish to write about too much, as 
it is so capable of being misunderstood, but 
anyone who will seriously do some research 
with joy, that fills the whole being, will posi- 
tively find worth-while things, and that 
thought is applicable to everything in life. 

I will not discuss methods, but will give 
you some lighthouses, whereby you may 
judge if your teaching or singing is headed 
in the right direction. 

Is your thought clear as to the difference 
between a non-resisted inhalation of breath, 
and one that has resistance? 

Can you differentiate between forcing, re- 
taining, and holding the breath in singing:? 

Whether the animal muscles of mastica- 
tion and swallowing are to be used in sing- 
ing, or not? 

Whether you should force, 
sustain feeling during singing ? 

Nature’s laws are all harmonious, and 
what you know of these laws is proven in 
the attack, which is the most difficult point 
in good singing. 

Do you attack by making tone with a phy- 
sical action or effort, or does the voice re- 
spond to thought and feeling, as in speaking? 

Purity of tone and minimum of breath 
used are the same thing, if you do it with 
feeling, and not physically. 

\re you reasonable with 
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making a matter-of-fact preparation to sing, 
and expect an alive expressive result? 

Every act and deed is preceded by thought, 
and what you have in that thought is all that 
you can rightly expect from that thought. 

The responsiveness of the voice to true 
thinking and feeling is a sure sign of im- 
provement, and this means the elimination 
of all labor, and ingredients foreign to pur- 
ity of tone. Ease and authority must har- 
moniously follow. 


Helena Lanvin in International 
Romance 

On November 3, Estelle Liebling will 
give a luncheon party at her home for her 
artist-pupil, Helena Lanvin, in honor of 
Miss Lanvin’s betrothal to Abram Ham 
burger, of Amsterdam, Holland. 

Miss Lanvin is a member of the German 
Opera Company and will leave the first of 
the year for a coast-to-coast tour of fifteen 
weeks’ duration. While in New York Miss 
Lanvin is a member of Dr. Wise’s Free 


HELENA LANVIN 


Synagogue Choir and also is engaged in 
various radio activities 

After her marriage in the spring, Miss 
Lanvin will divide her time between Hol 
land and America, fulfilling engagements in 
both countries. 

Mr. Hamburger is a 
Amsterdam Diamond 
well known in the 


York. 


member of the 
Exchange and also is 
jewel district of New 


Nathan Milstein Here for 
First American Tour 


(Continued from page 15) 


terest the conductorless orchestra of Mos- 
cow, a unique experience, I assure you.” 

When we asked our visitor about the pro- 
ceedings of such an organization, he ex- 
plained that of course there is always a 
guiding spirit in any ensemble, and that at 
rehearsals. This also stands true with a 
conductorless orchestra; but the difference 
comes when the actual concert takes place, 
for while the players have a certain idea as 
to how a work is to be played, there is 
something more of each individual which is 
felt. 

“I would say that there is perhaps not so 
much brilliancy in a conductorless orchestra 
and perhaps it is not so perfect as one under 
a baton, but it is a mighty interesting en- 
semble, and I treasure the remembrances of 
playing the concertos of Brahms, Saint 
Saéns, Glazounoff and others with the con- 
ductorless Moscow Orchestra.” 

When we asked Mr. Milstein his im- 
pressions of America he said he had not been 
here long enough to have any very definite 
ones and that it would not be fair either to 
his public or to himself to make any state 
ments at this time. “Just give me time 
a little time, it is all so massive,” and he 
smiled. 

a Sut I am so far progressed in American 
ways,” he added, “that I can play bridge; 
yes, I learned it on my trip, and [ think it 
a most fascinating game, so fascinating that 
I think I can play it pretty well now, and 
I always play contract bridge.” 
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ee. and then hurry back to her activities 

1 England and on the continent. 

Just before leaving for the United States 
Mme. Aksarova made some extraordinarily 
successful records of French and Russian 
songs. 


Austral and pers Begin Tour 


Florence Austral, whom Tetrazzini hailed 
last March as “the greatest soprano of to- 
day,” arrived recently on the SS. Berengaria, 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL 


accompanied by her husband, John Amadio. 
With the exception of her performances in 
the Ring cycle at Covent Garden last spring 
and a few concerts, Miss Austral spent the 
summer resting and preparing her season’s 
programs at her new Hempstead home. She 
opened her tour with a radio appearance in 
Toronto, following which she appeared in St. 
Paul, Urbana, Duluth, Winnetka, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati (as soloist with the Sym- 
phony), and Omaha. Other outstanding en- 
gagements during Miss Austral’s tour here 
include appearances with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera on December 12 in Walkure, on 
December 16 in Gotterdammerung, and on 
January 2 in Aida, with the St. Louis Sym 
phony on December 20 and 21, and with the 
Judson Celebrity Artists’ Course at Car- 
negie Hall on January 6. 

About January 15 Miss Austral will return 
to England for a tour of twenty-five concerts, 
including appearances with the London Sym- 
phony, the Halle Orchestra, and the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic. From March to Septem- 
ber, 1930, she will fulfill fifty engagements 
in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania, 
followed by a short tour of African music 
centers, such as Cape Town, Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. This will be Miss Austral’s 
first visit to Australia in eleven years. 

















Great Northern 
118 West 57th St. 
New York City 


The Leading Hotel 
on “Music Row”’ 


ITUATED a few doors 
below Carnegie Hall and 
Studios opposite en 
Building « and Chickering Hall, 
this hotel is strategically 


located for those interested 
artistically and commercially 
in music. 

In the charming foyers and 
lounges, and the attractive 
dining room of the hotel many 
well-known musical figures 
may beseen during the season. 


is al- 
times 

was 
gC oi rd 


The humourous little smile, which 
ways present with the violinist, at 
carries something of “the tease”; this 
one evidence of it. On bidding us 
afternoon, Mr. Milstein said: “I hope that 
when I see you again I shall be able to speak 
English and tell you my impressions of 
America as well as I can now play bridge.” 

N 


“The Wonder Hotel of New York” 
“A Modern Marble Palace” 


ul hotel with its splendidly furnished sleeping rooms 
tive public rooms of the colorful Spanish Renaissance 
the musician a most artistic background. In the very 
wn and within short walking distance of all musical activities 
offers the unusual advantage of easy accessibility, 
a quiet, dignified atmosphere. 
NONE HIGHER 


$2.50 (for two) $3.50 
Rooms with shower or bath and shower (for one) $3.00-5.00 

nel Parlor, bedroom and bath $10.00-12.00 
Sk 


ink 


Manger 
1 ms amid 
ihe DAILY BATES- None Higher 
Room with private bath 
(for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) $4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 


DAILY RATES , ‘ ree . . 
Valentina Aksarova Arrives in 
America 

Among the celebrated song-birds who re- 
cently arrived in New York on the Beren- 
garia is Valentina Aksarova. She will spend 
only a few weeks in America filling engage- 


Kooms with running water (for one) 


$4.00-6.00 


(for two) 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Time and Time Wastage as a Factor in Overhead—Judging the Sales- 
man on a Time vs. Sales Basis—A Weak Point in Retail Organ- 
izations in the Relationship Between the Doorbell 
Ringers and the Floormen 


This pulsating speed mania that envelops our pres- 
ent civilization is presenting many costly difficulties 
as to transportation. This is manifest to all busi- 
ness organizations which engage large numbers of 
employees. It must also affect the work in the piano 
warerooms of this country, especially those large 
houses that have many employees. This is especially 
to be observed in the city of New York, where the 
transportation facilities are far below the demand. 
No matter the elevated, the subways or the automo- 
biles, the difficulties of -going from place to place 
creates many disturbances in the beginning of the 
work in the morning, and the anxiety of the employ- 
ees to get home at night make a great loss in office 
expenses or we might say adds to the overhead. 

In the efforts to keep pace with the business and 
the loss of time brought about through our modern 
methods, so-called, of transportation and living diffi- 
culties, there must be added to an organization more 
names on the pay roll than would be necessary if we 
were leading sane and safe lives. It is useless to talk 
about what the laws would do The old expression, 
when anything presents that is out of the path of 
righteousness, “There should be a law passed,” even 
now is heard. We have laws and laws and again 
laws. 


Politics as Overhead 


It is not a question of the number of laws we 
have but a question of enforcement. If it were not 
for politics there probably would be some efforts 
made to bring about transportation methods that 
would give to employees and their employers much 
better service than prevails. We may shorten the 
hours, we may make efforts as to a stagger dismissal 
at night, but even this does not overcome the diffi- 
culties. Employees must be paid more money in 
order to arrive at destinations, and it is insane to 
think of employees living within walking distance of 
their places of employment, and thus thousands and 
thousands are forced out of the larger cities into 
the suburbs. 

A time may be set as to business hours, that is, 
a time in the morning to begin and a time in the 
evening to stop, with a lunch hour. It would seem 
that if the luncheon hour were disposed of and the 
employees worked on six hours instead of eight or 
ten, then would there be some excuse for finding 
fault for late arrivals and the usual nervousness that 
precedes the quitting time. All this adds to the over- 
head, or it may be said this is wasted time, not due 
to the employees themselves, but to the conditions 
that surround the transportation facilities of the 
larger centers. 

In New York City, in Chicago, and we might men- 
tion Boston, Philadelphia and other cities of that 
size, this same waste of time which adds to the over- 
head of any industrial organization or business must 
be taken into consideration It is a question as to 
whether this waste is every included in the overhead, 
but it exists ‘ 

Time is an intangible quantity. It is not some- 
thing that is bought and paid for as is the tangible 
article offered for sale, but an employee’s time bears 
the same relationship, and there must be that saving 
of time that is exercised in the buying and selling 
of commodities. 


Working Time vs. “Hours” 


A Boston manufacturer was telling the writer re- 
cently about a man who always was late in the morn- 
ings in the retail store. His usual time of arriving 
at the warerooms was between 11 and 12 o'clock. 
The manager told him that he must be down with the 


other employees at nine o’clock. When the manager 
complained to the manufacturer that this man would 
not obey, the manufacturer asked for a record of the 
time delinquent’s sales. It was found that this sales- 
man who was always late and evidently did not care 
what time he got there, sold double the number of 
pianos of the next best record of the salesmen, and 
upon investigation it was found that nine-tenths of 
this salesman’s closings were done at night There- 
fore the manufacturer said it did not make any differ- 
ence when this salesman got in in the morning, for 
he usually quit late at night, and many nights till 
12 oclock in order to close sales in the homes of 
prospects. 


Inside and Outside 


It is useless to talk about regular hours for piano 
salesmen unless they be floor salesmen. Floor sales- 
men are looked upon by outside salesmen with much 
suspicion, this due to the fact that an outside man 
inust be on the job and not in the warerooms, yet 
when he makes engagements with a customer to visit 
the warerooms, then it is impossible for the outside 
man to wait around, knowing full well that the risk 
of the prospect not keeping the engagement is about 
one visit against twenty promises. 

The piano warerooms that carries upon its floor 
salesmen who will protect the outside men is the suc- 
cessful house. There is much wastage as between 
these contentions of the outside men and those on the 
floor. Efforts are made from time to time to bring 
about an understanding between these two forces, 
but there are floor men who delight in making rec- 
ords. They do not feel that the outside man has done 
any work at all, and when a customer visits the ware- 
rooms whether on an appointed visit or as the pros- 
pect may be “down town,” if the floor salesman closes 
the sale, he often puts that on his record and gives 
no credit to the outside man who probably has made 
many visits and has only his own record to clarify 
the dispute. 

The manager of a piano warerooms has a tremen- 
dous amount of difficulty in such transactions. He 
also may be firm in his determination that employees 
shall be at their desks, or at whatever they are em- 
ployed to do, at a certain time. That is all right with 
the piano organization, or those who are not engaged 
in endeavoring to get the piano prospect interested 
and must spend their time as they deem best, and not 
with any espionage that will cause them to hate the 
manager and the “whole damn business.” 


The Prospect File 


There is one mistake the writer has often noticed 
as to this question of prospects. Generally the pros- 
pect lists are taken care of by a stenographer or some 
one who “doubles up” on something else. The one 
who takes care of the prospects should do nothing 
else in any piano organization that makes many sales. 
A man who has done outside work himself, and one 
who is paid a good salary, should be allotted this 
work, for he can realize what the difficulties of the 
cutside men are, and at the same time keep tab on the 
sales that are made on the floor. There is no place 
for a prospect list back in the counting room—that 
prospect list and the keeper thereof should be right 
in among the salesmen on the main sales floor watch- 
ing what is going on, keeping track of the visits which 
now are allotted to what are termed a “hostess,” and 
the records should be clean; dead prospects thrown 
aside and the live ones kept before the men who are 
employed to do the floor work and the outside work. 
The writer believes that here is one of the weakest 
spots in retail piano organizations. The prospect 
desk can keep tab on the arrivals and departures of 


the employees at the same time, without militating 
against keeping clean prospect records. 


Wasted Time and Overhead 


When mention is made of overhead costs, few real- 
ize how much time is wasted upon a warerooms floor. 
It takes but a visit to a piano warerooms for one 
who understands and studies these conditions to real- 
ize that there is a wastage in some piano stores of 
fully 50 percent. as applied to the wastage in the diffi- 
culties presented through transportation and the work 
of the salesmen. 

All this seems to be a far jump from one subject 
to another, but it all reaches into the cash drawer, 
and there is where the story is told as to costs of 
overhead in every direction. Time is one of the most 
costly elements in any business organization. It is 
not a question of forcing employees to dig, dig, dig, 
Lut it 1s a question of how much they really do. If 
a piano organization has a prospect desk with a real 
piano man in charge, there can be kept a record in 
black and white of what each individual is doing in 
what has to do with the selling of pianos. It is not 
a waste of time for a salesman to visit a musician 
and make friends with that musician, even though the 
musician may be a teacher and have four pianos in 
his studios, and with no prospect whatever of mak- 
ing a sale to that individual. The keen piano sales- 
man, however, can utilize much of his time in the 
visiting of musicians, teachers and those who have 
to do with the making of music to sell to the people. 

Wheu you talk to a piano man about time, his mind 
instantly goes to the time that is given him to pay 
for pianos, but he generally side-steps that question 
that is represented in past due. If any piano house 
has a good prospect man and a good collector, that 
house can work along an smoothly as a piece of 
machinery. That all rests with those two individuals 
as to the success or failure in the estimation of the 
present writer, for there rests the savings that can 
be made as to wasted time. One hour’s time costs 
so much, no matter whether there is any work done 
or whether there is not. That goes on all the time, 
and that wastage can, through those two points in 
the organization, be salvaged to a great extent. 


Individual and “General” Prospects 


It is impossible as a matter of course to have every- 
thing fit in right to the minute. There always will 
be a wastage, but that wastage can be cut to a per- 
centage that lies between the loose and careless way 
of utilizing the time of employees and the salvaging 
of that waste that wil Imake a good dividend to those 
who may own stock in the piano house or the em- 
ployer who owns it all. 

It is not carfare or transportation that shows up 
the largest in an expense account. It is the amount 
of time that has been utilized through the spending 
of that expense. How many piano men really esti- 
mate the amount of time that is wasted by salesmen 
who are sent out without any direct satisfaction to 
themselves that the prospect they are going to see is 
worth anything, or has any history attached to it? 
The real, good salesman in a house of that loose 
character as to time makes and carries his own pros 
pects, and will refuse to turn them in to the general 
salvage pot of the cards that represent prospective 
customers, many of them costing the house a con- 
siderable amount in wasted time in following and 
taking care of them. 


“Dead” Prospects 

There should be a bonfire every thirty days as to 
bad prospects. But when a prospect is thus destroyed 
and thrown aside, and the head of the house or his 
manager finds that another house has sold the piano 
after the prospect has been killed, then there is the 
merry devil to pay, and the prospect man gets the 
blame. That does not follow as correct. No house 
can expect to close every prospect that comes in, 
for the other houses have to live, and are at work, 
and there are many hopes as to prospects that are 
filed away, and even though gone over carefuliy there 
must be some sales lost. One sale does not prove the 
fallacy. One has to bear with these slips, as one 
might term them, and take the broad view that no 
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one house can get all the piano sales in any given 
territory. 

The question, however, of wastage of time 
in with the arrival of the employees in the morning 
and with the doing away of a thirty minutes prep- 
aration in order to get home as soon as possible after 
the day’s work. ‘No one can blame a human being 
for wanting to go home after a hard day’s work, or 
even a day’s loafing. If one has not any home to go 
to, then there should be a home provided. This 
question of realizing the comfort of employees, of 
allowing time for them to get to work, viewing trans- 
portation conditions in the town in which the store 
is located, is of great value, for it must be remem- 
hered that these employees travel on their own time. 
If they are late, that is on the time of the house, if 
they leave before time, that, of course, is on the time 
of the house. But be human and remember that the 
manager who gets down at 10 o’clock in the morning 
should not “bawl out” those who are clocked to get 
there at 9 o’clock. 

We all know that we are speeded up to a point 
where relaxation is absolutely demanded, but if an 
employee has to spend two hours of his day in getting 
to the place of business and going back home at 
night, that simply adds two hours to his working day. 
[he question of this saving of wasted time is one 
that should be closely studied by every piano man 
who has to handle an organization. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


starts 
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Believes in the Piano 

Corley Gibson, president of the Autopiano Com- 
pany, New York, in a recently published article pro- 
claimed his belief that the piano industry is on the 
verge of a great era of prosperity. In the course of 
his remarks he gave high praise to the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. He said in 
part: @ “As a result of the very splendid work of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
we have persuaded the country that music in the 
schools is an essential part of a child’s education. 
\s a result there are over two million children study- 
ing piano in the public schools. This tremendous 
movement is doing for us exactly what good roads 
have done for the automobile industry, and it has 
only just started and is gaining momentum. It is a 
tremendous factor in our public life. The piano is 
the basis of all musical education. As long as we 
must have music, we must have the piano. It is a 
significant thing that the most delightful programs 
broadcasted over the radio are piano recitals. The 
world’s greatest pianists can be heard daily, and a 
love of fine piano music is being stimulated that can 
not but react to the benefit of our industry. The 
radio with its remarkable appeal and with its astound- 
ing development has more or less occupied the minds 
of the people to the exclusion of the piano for sev- 
eral years. It is a tremendous factor, and will always 
be so, but it really will do all of us in the piano world 
a great deal of good, as it is stimulating a love of 
music, and can be made an ally rather than a com- 
petitor.” 


>... 


“What Is Home Without a Piano?” 


\ well known piano man, one of the Old Timers, 
takes pride in the fact that he reads detective stories, 
and further claims that he gets more out of the lurid 
tales of the Wild West than he gets out of more 
refined so-called elevated literature. The Old Timer is 
not backward in his inclinations toward the “restful 
literature for the tired business man,” but he offers 
as proof that the hidden paper-backed magazines, 
with their loud colors really have an inclination to 
the good of music as a rest cure. To prove this he 
shows a clipping from one of the best known maga- 
loud letters, “What Is Home 
Without Piano?” © Then he shows from an- 
other magazine the following: Q “The child 
was kneeling on the floor, playing with his paints, and 
as we stood looking down at the bright red and green 
smears, our friend went on: ‘It’s just that the most 
outstanding colors attract his eye. A baby always 
reaches for the shiniest object on a table. It works 
the same way in music. The first thing a person 
does at a piano, if he is ignorant of music, is to plunk 
the black keys. Or he plays the treble notes. When 
he learns a little about music, he thinks it’s more fun 
to play loudly than softly. If it’s a fiddle or a man- 
dolin, ail you hear is the E string, because it’s the 
sharpest. And if it’s an accompanying instrument 
like a guitar, you'll hear him strike the beat with 


zines that asks in 


g In fur- 


extra force—with unnecessary gusto.’ ” 


ther proof that the slogan is worth while he carries 
around in his pocket book something that answers 
the query about the home in the following from the 
Popular Magazine; to which could well be added 
the slogan of “What Is Home Without a Piano”: 


HOME. 


A melancholy little man was seated on the ground; 

He showed supreme indifference to everything around. 

“Why do you not run home,” I cried, “and tumble into bed!” 
He looked at me expressively, and presently he said: 


“One rubber plant can never make a home, 
Not even when combined with brush and comb, 
And spoon, and fork, and knife, 
And graphophone, and wife. 
No! Something more is needed for a home.” 


I said: “What does your dwelling lack? The pretty hearth- 


side tone? 
The note of domesticity?” He gave a fearful groan. 
“Alas!” he cried, while from his seat he slowly upward bobbed 
And seized his hat, “A flat’s a flat!” Together then we sobbed: 


“One rubber plant can never make a home; 
One day did not suffice for building Rome. 
One gas log and a cat 
Can't civilize a flat. 
No! Something more is needed for a home.” 


@ To the younger piano men this may pave the way 
for an excuse to take to reading tales of the wild 
west and the underworld with the attempt to rest the 
mind, to forget the sale that has been lost to a com- 
petitor, and thus allow the brain to function better at 
the next competition sale. @ The Old Timer is 
strong in his belief that the slogan of “What Is 
Home Without a Piano?” is the best that has as yet 
been thrown out into the world to attract attention to 
the basic musical instrument, and says that he paid 
only twenty-five cents for it, and that not being 
copyrighted the piano men can utilize it, that being 
something better than a slogan that cost a thousand 
dollars and is hardly ever used. @ By and large, 
as the Old Timer remarks in passing, slogans don’t 
sell pianos—it takes brains, and that is something 
piano employers do not seem to pay for—what they 
evidently want, says the Old Timer, are men who can 
talk, but can’t sell pianos. When asked for proof 
that his opinion is correct, he smiled and as he went 
on his way he slyly said in a tentative voice of re- 
flection, “Ask ’em how sales are coming in.” All 
of which is not real piano trade journalism, but then 
the Old Timer may be right after all. Let us give 
reply to the Old Timer, “Ask who? The piano men, 
the piano makers or the musicians ?” 


EEE 


New Sohmer Scale 


Harry J. Sohmer has added another triumph to 
his piano making career in a new small grand scale 
five feet three, that carries with it all that is meant 
by the Sohmer tone that has always held to pure 
tone. This small grand is worthy of study by the 
musically inclined in that it is giving to those who 
desire a small grand a wealth of tone that will carry 
on the reputation of the old Sohmer house whose 
respect for tonal values has always marked the 
pianos from that house. @ Musicians at this time 
are awakening to the fact that the average small 
grand has its limitations unless builded to ideals 
that will give response to the touch with a tonal 
capacity that will express the desires of the one play- 
ing piano. Too many small grands do not seem to 
have been constructed or vizualized as to these re- 
quirements. It may be that the piano, to many 
manufacturers, takes on the character of a piece 
of furniture, the case appealing to the eye, and not 
giving attention to the fundamental demands of a 
piano, that of tone and touch. @ There is a delicacy 
of action response in this particular Sohmer piano 
that indicates the dividing line as between the finger 
and the contact with the strings, this carrying to the 
soundboard that expresses the genius of Harry J. 
Sohmer as a scale drawer and designer as to plate 
and soundboard, and also carrying with it that care 
and solicitude as to regulating that will give good 
tuners a delight in bringing the strings of the scale 
to that tension where pure tone will result. @ Not 
always do piano makers seemingly care for what is 
left for the tuners to do, nor always is it found that 
there is regard for the differences as to tonal appeal 
with the individual. This probably is why there is 
so much dissatisfaction shown in the results of life 
as to the tone of pianos that have not been conceived 
in that spirit of veneration for the ear that should 
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prevail. @ The Sohmer is of the old school. Hugo 
Sohmer, the father of Harry J. Sohmer, was one of 
the pioneers in the building to tone in pianos and 
thus placing our American made pianos into the 
class known as the best in the world. Harry J. 
Sohmer has progressed with the art as it has de- 
veloped, but always there has been that holding to 
Sohmer traditions, and this means that as music as 
developed the Sohmer has kept pace with the art 
as to music and art as to creating pianos of true tone 
that meets the needs of the musicians of attain- 
ments. Musicians will find it worth while to test 
this new Sohmer grand. It is an addition to the 
real pianos of the day. 


“Lying Needs Brains” 

The Indianapolis News recently printed the fol- 
lowing, which will be read with profit by piano men 
of the new school, and of the old school for that 
matter: Q “Year after year the little Indiana town 
of Servia has, without attracting much attention, 
‘staged’ a ‘liars’ contest’ in connection with its home- 
coming festivities. Prizes are offered for the most 
competent liar. Competition is strong, and local ex- 
citement is, it is said, feverish. Other States may 
have their pole-sitting contests, their rocking-chair 
contests, their marathon dances and marathon talks. 
Kach one of these is, in the language of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, a ‘fond thing,’ wholly without intel- 
lectual quality and devoid of any cultural value. 
Lying, on the other hand, is of the brain, or mind 
or soul—indeed, of all three. It has been said that 
children and fools cannot lie. The art, then, seems 
to be one of man’s maturity.” @ This really does 
not intimate that piano men are being talked to, but 
it does cause the piano man to hesitate as between 
the thought it may apply to them or that it may be 
a compliment. Whatever construction the piano in- 
dividual may put upon it, there may be one that 
might be utilized, that if lying needs brains, then 
piano men are a mighty smart lot of people. Take 
it as you may, it arouses curiosity, it may be inter- 
preted as a something that does not or does apply 
to the requirements of the piano—that of being 
brainy. 


More Bonfires 

The latest idea that the radio business has bor- 
rowed from the piano industry is the bonfire idea, 
that of burning up the obsolete and unsalable radio 
sets. The rapidity of obsolescence in the radio field 
would seem to constitute an industrial record of 
some sort, for certainly during the comparatively 
short period of radio as a real industry the turnover 
in style and model has been remarkably rapid. Cer- 
tainly these public conflagrations serve one valuable 
purpose, and that is to impress vividly upon the pub- 
lic consciousness the fact that pianos do wear out, 
and do grow out of style. @ It has long been a 
matter of debate whether this method is of more 
utility than that of the automobile method, of the 
gigantic scrap heaps that represents the discards 
from active service. These funereal piles also serve 
the purpose of showing the necessity for keeping up 
to date with automobile purchases. @ The radio 
bonfires secured good publicity, because they were 
planned to tie-up with National Radio Week. It is 
estimated that thousands of obsolete sets went up 
in smoke in a sort of festive spirit in many cities. 
In Milwaukee alone, 1,500 sets were burned. In 
Buffalo another thousand were consigned to the 
flames, while Cincinnati and many other cities had 
spectacles of similar nature. @ The radio trade is 
making a clever point in burning these old sets in 
addition to clearing the way for the new models. 
Everyone remembers the local interference from 
the old regenerative type of receiver, the so-called 
“bloopers.” Radio men are pointing out that by 
this clearance via the fire they are paving the way 
to better reception conditions for the individual set 
owner. It is a fine bid for the public’s good will. 


° 


Fresh Music and Canned 

Philadelphia theaters are once more open. The mu- 
sicians who were striking and threatening to close 
theaters in half a dozen other cities with the aid of 
the stage hands’ union have won an increase in salary 
and are back at work. But they and the rest of the 
membership of 140,000 claimed by the American 
Federation of Musicians are still troubled by the en- 
croachment of mechanical music in theaters and mov- 
ing-picture houses. They have unheld their conten- 
tion, or a substantial part of it. They have not 
touched the center of their real trouble, says the New 
York Times in an editorial. @ The talkies, bringing 
with them their own synchronized music, are at the 
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bottom of the various musicians’ strikes. It has been 
reported that 5,000 musicians are out of work be- 
cause of the popularity of pictures with sound ac- 
companiment. A campaign fund of considerable size 
has been raised to present to the public through a 
series of newspaper advertisements the superior value 
of an orchestra of visible, flesh-and-blood musicians 
over the canned music that comes with the sound 
film. It would be futile to protest against the con- 
tinued offering of talkies, and the musicians are not 
planning any such folly. But they realize that me- 
chanical substitutes for an orchestra are easily avail- 
able to managers, and they want to get the public be- 
hind them in a demand for first-hand music. The 
union has the whip hand where revues and musical 
comedies are staged. But instead of using its power, 
except in sudden crises, it hopes to educate the public 
to call for a genuine orchestra. @ Many share with 
the musicians a feeling of dislike for any kind of 
entertainment which is merely a reproduction of an 
original performance. They are probably more ar- 
ticulate than the great mass that can afford the sub- 
stitute and is glad to get it. It is hard to believe that 
movies, talkies and canned music will ever take the 
place of the theater, the concert and the opera. The 
ideas of some playwrights, librettists and composers 
would lose most of their effect unless transmitted to 
an audience by living performers. They are more 
subtle, though not necessarily more important, than 
the ideas which may be perfectly translated through 
mechanical reproduction. The audience for this kind 
of entertainment may not be increasing, but it surely 
does not grow less. It is even reasonable to suppose 
that the more discerning audience should be enlarged 
as some of the higher grade dramas are given wider 
circulation through mechanical reproduction. The 
recording of Beethoven’s symphonies by the phono- 
graph did not drive people away from the concert 
halls. While sound pictures are still new the musi- 
cians may be temporarily distressed, but wider dis- 
tribution of music should not in the end militate 
against its sustained popularity when fresh from 
the orchestra. 
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Distribution Director 


The danger of indiscriminate comparisons be- 
tween the automobile and piano industries has been 
pointed out many times. It is not alone the matter 
of gross business, but also the individuality of the 
product that makes for distinct differences. Yet 
there is much for the piano man to learn from the 
automotive industries. Many of the problems of 
general industrial or merchandising methods remain 
the same. Furthermore these problems and their 
danger stand out much more clearly in the automo- 
bile industry because the tremendous scale with the 
great possible loss through carelessness or disregard 
of fundamental principles seems to point the object 
lesson much more strongly. @ The object of this 
rather apologetic introduction is to approach one 
of those “dangerous” subjects of which little is said, 
usually, for fear that some one entity might believe 
that such talk is directed at them. This is the prob- 
lem of distribution. @ There is a great waste in 
the matter of distribution and keeping an even flow 
of sales all over the country, and avoiding stocking 
up on one dealer while another is falling short of 
his needs, is a problem of no mean proportions. In 
the automobile industry this is particularly true, and 
production, in spite of the quota system, is hampered 
by a failure to properly solve the matter. @ Auto- 
mobile men are taking cognizance of the situation by 
considering the creation of a new executive position, 
that of distribution director, a man who is to devote 
his entire time and attention to this situation. He 
is to keep in intimate contact with the production 
and sales ends, and in addition to localized advertising 
to keep, as it were, his finger on the pulse of retail 
sales. At present this duty is one subdivision of 
many others, and in most cases there is either no 
directly responsible head, or the man in charge has 
many other things on which to concentrate. Q This 
seems a good piece of business engineering. Any- 
thing that will cut off wastage and speed production 
along with sales is worth looking into, even at the 
cost of creating another high salaried executive posi- 
tion, not always a highly desirable thing of itself. 
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Piano Exports 


The piano export records for the first half of the 
calendar year, just made available through reports 


of the Department of Commerce, show up rather 
badly as against previous high records marked up 
in the early post-war years. ‘The total was $062,773, 
paid for 4,264 pianos. Of this $234,461 repre- 
sented purchases of 2,442 player pianos and $428,- 
312, paid for 1,822 instruments of the manual type. 
@ The bare totals are of interest in showing the 
general trend of the foreign market. Apparently 
there is a foreign demand only for player pianos of 
low and medium priced grades, while straight pianos 
of higher priced grades only are being sold. 
@ There is no question but that much of this may 
be attributed to the industrial come-back of Ger- 
many, which before the war held a practical monopoly 
of the lowest price classes of straight pianos. It is 
likewise to be surmised, however, that too many 
American piano manufacturers have left their for- 
eign business to the tender mercies of professional 
export agencies, rather than devoting their personal 
attention to the business. The real situation can be 
guessed when it is stated that the best export record 
for similar periods in past years compiled by the 
American piano industry ran somewhere in the 
neighborhood of two and a half millions of dollars. 
@ The demand for piano parts, which also includes 
piano and player piano actions, reached $252,514 for 
the same period. There were also shipped 76,963 
rolls of the perforated type amounting to $38,165. 
Phonographs, however, are still being dumped at a 
lively pace, upon any and all foreign markets. The 
half yearly record shows 151,231 machines with a 
total value of $4,166,449, and $5,390,166 records 
with a total dutiable value of $2,267,073 shipped 
from U. S. ports. @ It does seem as though some 
vigorous effort should be made to recapture and 
hold a better proportion of the foreign trade than 
the present state of affairs indicates. The export 
business was an excellent balance wheel, a yearly 
plum of proportions ranging between five and six 
millions of dollars a year. Sighing over past records 
will not help, but constructive effort will. 


Radio Claims 

Considerable perturbation has been manifested 
by various piano men during the past few weeks 
over a statement made by a new radio advertiser 
to the effect that the company sponsoring this new 
radio feature is the largest piano manufacturer in 
the world. Protests varying in warmth from hot 
to boiling have reached the MusicaLt Courter and 
it is suspected to the broadcasting station. In fact 
an inquiry from the broadcasting company was 
referred to this office for affirmation or denial. 
@ The situation is not without its humorous angles. 
No one has to wander far in the piano world to 
discover that the most jealously guarded secrets are 
those concerning unit production. To be sure there 
are a limited number of manufacturers reporting 
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monthly or annual production to the Chamber of 
Commerce, under the strictest bond of secrecy. 
However, it is well known that such figures are 
“estimated” or based on hopes as yet unfulfilled at 
the time reports are rendered. In short, no system 
as yet broadcast will lead to an accurate naming 
of the actual number of units turned out by each 
factory throughout the country. @ So it seems 
that those who may have their private doubts as to 
the accuracy of the claims of this particular piano 
manufacturing concern which is proclaiming to the 
universe that it is the largest manufacturer of pianos 
in the world can adopt a philosophical attitude to- 
wards the whole affair. In fact, it is some cause for 
wonderment that more manufacturers have not ad- 
vanced the same claim. Even if the statement is 
challenged, it means good publicity. And as long 
as the actual figures are not produced no one is 
under any handicap in issuing statements, challenges 
or counter-challenges. @ Another suggestion has 
been made to the MusicAL Courier as to this new 
advertising slogan, but it is to be feared it was 
offered in rather a jocular spirit. This suggestion 
was to the effect that the word “largest” referred 
to the pliysical size of the manufacturer, or possibly 
to some elongated member of the manufacturing 
force, rather than to the unit production of pianos. 
This is of course possible, although the Musical 
CourRIeER places it among some of its other privately) 
cherished doubts. - 
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Quality is the first consider- 
ation in the manufacture of 
PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS. We manufac- 
ture glues that we know will 
produce quality in the prod- 
ucts in which they are used. 


Then we turn out first quality 
glues. They are always uni- 
form and always the same 


first quality products. 

Use PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS and have this 
quality in the glue and in your 
finished products. 


| 
_ PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory & General Office: 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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-“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
. *, 99 
in the same way,—and the fools know it. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMESs. 


The Rambler Visits the Old Wing & 
Son Factory and Learns Some As- 
tonishing Facts About the Piano 
Business—A Mail Order Business of 
Sixty Years Standing, Based on High 
Grade Production and a Square Deal 
Policy 
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he was building this business for these sons, even while 
they were in college, and he had this end in view when he 
took them into the business and trained them in the lines 
he had so carefully builded to. 


A Visit to the Wing & Son’s Plant 

Today Wing & Son are carrying on in the old building 
at Thirteenth street, Ninth avenue and Hudson street. The 
building has for many years been the post-office for that 
district, and this, of course, gave it a central point for that 
section of Greater New York. When one goes into the old 
building he climbs the same marble stairs that the elder 
Luman Wing had constructed, he enters a reception room 
surrounded with glasses of immense proportions over an 
inch thick, which at the time they were placed there were 
the largest panes made. 

\ recent visit of The Rambler to this familiar old place 
that he had visited so often during the past thirty years, 
found before him in this glass-enclosed room a square piano, 
manufactured, sixty years ago. The Wing brothers cher- 
ish this old piano, for it was one of the first offered by mail 
by Wing & Son. 
The Rambler walked over to this old piano, reached over 
to raise the lid, and found it too heavy to lift without going 
to the end of the piano. It is solid mahogany, of the type of 


It is in a remarkable state of preservation. 


square pianos manufactured in those days of the past, beauti- 
fully carved, and indicative that even in the early days the 
founder held to quality and built upon that as a basis for the 
spreading out of the Wing & Son business. 

The Rambler expected to be met with the usual talk that 
has permeated the piano trade for the past two years, but 
was surprised, upon talking with the Wing brothers, to find 
them cheerful, optimistic, and reporting a fine business and 
no discouragements for the past two years that other piano 
It seems that the following of 
Wing & Son, built up through this adherence to tone and 


men have bewailed a lack of. 
quality has created for them a business that is surprising 


A New Type of Business 
There is one phase of it, however, that is worthy of con- 
The Wing brothers said that their business had 
changed materially in the past few years. 


sideration. 
Formerly it was 
held practically to the farmers of the country, but today 
they are selling more schools and musicians than they ever 
did, and that is forming the bulk of their business. This is 
a marked change from that of the early days when the rural 
population was the basis of their distribution. This should 
caus€ piano men to stop and think. 

To build to one name is the basis of the Wing family suc- 
It is the advertising internationally of the Wing & 
Son piano that has carried on continuously, has never been 
interrupted through the featuring of any other name, and 


cess. 


therein lies that strength that brings to them each day the 
business that is necessary to keep the big factory going. 


Old Types Still Popular 


Several amusing illustrations were shown to The Rambler 
in the discussion of the business of Wing & Son, and the 
remarkable thing is that there is shown a replacement that 
few piano men realize. There also was shown that many 
orders were received, which is best told by the orders that 
This has 


necessitated the carrying on of the manufacturing of old- 


ask for a piano just like a neighbor may have. 


fashioned cases that few manufacturers today find necessary. 

The Rambler was at first somewhat mystified as to this, 
for in the old days the upright pianos were made much 
larger, were far more clumsy, carried more decoration than 
do the pianos of today, especially those of colonial design. 
Piano men will say that people will not buy pianos of that 
character at this day and time. 
Wing & Son are doing. 


That is disproved in what 
There will be found in their cata- 
logue, which, by the way, is a remarkable compilation, the 
illustrations of many of the styles, shown in color, that The 
Rambler thought had passed on for all time. He was shown 
these instruments in stock, and orders come in for that style 
of piano, and not always through replacement, but by neigh- 
bors who want a piano such as they found in the home of 
some friend. The Wing & Son catalogue illustrates many 
designs of grands and uprights, showing styles of modern 
cases that proves that this concern has kept pace with modern 
demands. 


The Proof of Name Value 


All this indicates that those who say that the piano is 
dead are not aware of the fact that the Wing & Son mail 
order business, the only one The Rambler knows of at the 
present day, is going on profitably and successfully, and the 
old name is the basis, and that backed by quality and tone. 
It is useless to stand and argue that such things can not be, 
for there is an example of what name value means in the 
selling of pianos, and those who feel that name value is sec- 
ondary are working along the wrong lines. 

Wing & Son’s business of today and its business during 
the past “dip,” as Colonel Conway was wont to say, has not 
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of that old and reliable 
Those who knew Frank Luman Wing knew his 
capabilities, realized what his study of woods meant, his 
constant effort to bring about a betterment of tone, one who 
believed that the case had much to do with the tonal qualities 
of a piano, can realize that there has been handed down to 
those young men a world of experience, and they are not 
allowing that to fade away, as one might say. One of those 
brothers Luman Birch Wing, II, is a practical scale drawer. 
A new scale was displayed to The Rambler, the first piano 
to those measurements produced, which has a remarkable 
tone, with a scale evenly balanced throughout the register 
of the keyboard, and this evidences the training that has 
been passed on from father to son. 


affected the mail order business 
house. 


A Square Deal Policy 

Here is evidence that the piano is with us, and always 
will be with us. Regular piano dealers are not heard to 
decry such ravages of such a mail order house to the piano 
business, through the distribution, as the mail order houses 
of Chicago created, for it does seem as though the Wing & 
Son business has been built up along lines that did not 
create damage to the piano business, but, in fact, helped it. 

No dealer can complain of a mail order house that con- 
ducts its business upon the high plane that Wing & Son do. 
It is an example in distribution that shows that even when all 
mail order houses are swept aside and have gone out of 
business that there remains one that lives, and lives pros- 
perously, the result of over sixty years of high standards, 
af fair and square treatment of customers. 

We hear little of Wing & Son in piano circles. They 
work quietly, they attend to their own affairs. They study 
conditions, are prepared to meet them, and their customers 
get the value of this honesty of purpose and honesty of 
piano. 

* * x 


Alfred E. Smith a “Radio Czar”? 

There is a well anthenticated rumor that is going the 
rounds now that Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith is to be ten- 
dered a job as high commissioner of the radio industry. The 
official announcement, it is said, is being held back so as not 
to interfere with current election issues. The job is to pay 
$150,000 a year, and the duties it carries are similar to 
those of Judge Landis or Will S. Hays. The theory is that 
so much money has been and is being spent in radio litiga- 
tion that intra-industrial legislation might eliminate, that 
even the payment of such a salary will effect savings for 
the industry at large. 
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NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc. f Box 253, Nassau, —— 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





PE ine yO HOKE. & anges, makere_of one grade of 
% ghest—the standard of t 1d. 
45th St., New York City. ~ me Gt West 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traple 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. “ a 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
- “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





ai. pt enaniay LE manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
rand and player mmers a speciality. 27 years’ experie . 
213 East 19th St., New York. os 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
asians molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ENLERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 W. 39TH S1., NEW YORK 
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AEOLIAN COMPANY 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
music. Manufacturers of the Duo-Art, Orchestrel, 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans, Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-one years 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 

















Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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THE STEINERT 
Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 























Yhe MAGIC in MEN’S HANDS 


EN’S HANDS are magi- 

cal. They master matter 
with strange craft. They fuse 
into its fibre men’s wills and 
dreams, men’s souls. Machines 
can duplicate. They cannot cre- 
ate. The hands of craftsmen are 
conductors of a creative current 
from mind to material. Only the 
hands of craftsmen can impart 
to a lifeless thing a soul. 

For eighty-seven years, the 
hands of craftsmen have created 
the Hardman Piano. In a fine, 
high tradition they have wrought, 
in wood, metal, strings, the 
magic of incomparable tone. 

To that which craftsmen’s 
hands create, men’s hearts pay 
tribute. More Hardman Pianos 
were sold last year than in any 
other year in Hardman history. 


More people come each day to 
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the Home of the Hardman than 
ever before. 
Eternally young with creative 
vitality that must be expressed, 
the hands of Hardman crafts- 
men, last year, caught in the 
wood that encased the instru- 
ment the spirit of a new age, 
and created a modernistic piano 
—the Modernique. It was youth, 
pioneering. And men responded. 
Craftsmanship rests not alone 
with the Hardman, for in Amer- 
ica there are at least five pianos 
of the finer type. The hands of 
men have wrought more than 
one kind of beauty—even of the 
beauty of tone. All should be 
heard—the tones of all com- 
pared; but the ear should wait 
for the one among them that 
sings superbly of the hands that 


brought it into being. 


HARDMAN, Peck & COMPANY 
433 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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